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"I wouldn't trade my MontaMower for a dozen ordinary lawn moweni" 

The above statement is a direct, quotation from one of thousands of un- 
solicited testimonial letters received from MontaMower owners every year. 

And little wonder MontaMower owners are so enthusiastic! MontaMower 
represents the first basic advancement in lawn mowing devices during the 
past half century. It is a new and different kind of lawn mower that mows 
ani^’ trims in one easy operation. 

Actually, the MontaMower is a live, B>/i Ib. precision machine that 
smoothly and quietly cuts a full 16" swath through grass, dandelions, 
spike grass and tall lasvn weeds (including the ones that ordinarily pop- 
back-up to cause you extra work). 

AND WHAT’S MORE — MontaMower does what no conventional 
mower can do! It cuts right up to walls, fences, trees and posts — 
practically eliminates hand trimming. It cuts under foliage, around 
flower gardens and close^juarter borders which cannot be mowed 
successfully with conventional hand or power mowers., 

The MontaMower is so light, so sturdy and responsive, that evcti women 
and children can operate it easily and efficiently. Owners tell us that with 
their new MontaMowers they cut their lawns in half the tinie — with less 
than half the effort. 



The new, improved MontaMower has eight pairs 
of sharp. edged, precision .made and fitted, tool- 
steel cutting disks, slightly overlapping and 
self-sharpening, working as a unit. Each pair 
reit^lving toward each other- gathers the grass 
aiid cuts it cleanly at the intersection of the 
disks. The new improved model is easily and 
quickly adjustable to cutting height! It’s as 
modern and efficient as an electric razor! 



1h« MentoMowar Is told only by diract mall 
to uxors (no agonts or doolors ... no 
forolgn salos at prasont.) 



TRY IT ON YOUR OWN LAWNl 
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Gentlemen: Without obligation, kindly send me complete descriptive 
literature, price, guarantee information, and full details of Approval 
Offer. 
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Factories, Traverse Qtt. Michioan 



Learn these facts about the MontaMower from actual experience . . . it’s 
sold under a liberal "Written Guarantee” which permits you to tty it 
on your own lawn... makes you the sole judge of its. merits. Get the 
cotiiplete facts about the moderately priced MontaMower, AT ONCEI 
Just fill out the coupon below and mail it today. 
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TURNfHB HOMEWARD AFTER A OAY-LOHB RIOE tN 
state CANYON FOREST WHEN, , , 
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YOU SKIM OFF TOUGH BEARO SUCK 
AS SitK. . .GET SETTER SHAVES AND 
/V^ORE OP’EM . . .WITH THIN CILtBTTES. 
THESE KEEN.LONO-LASTtNO 6U0 ES FIT YOUR 
RAZOR exactly... NEVER IRRITATE 
YOUR FACE AS DO MISFIT BUDES. 

ALWAYS ASK FOR THIN OIU-EnESf -- 
S. IN THE CONVENIENT NEW iBk 
lO'BUDE PACKAGE 
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Leader of a lone little band against the dread perils 
of the void spanning Venus and Earth, he bore his 
strange message to Earthmen from a planet grown 
weary with too much wisdom. 
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Born to one century, child of another, he wandered 
lost, until a weird summpns came to him across the 
ages, and his soul leaped, exultant, to meet the most 
ancient challenge of all. 

THE ALBINO OTTER Elmer Brown Mason 

Dare he seek the untamed soul which abode in the 
lair of the white otter? 
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LABORATORIES 
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DeFOREST'S TRAINING, INC. 

CHICAGO, ILIINOIS 

Affliofed w/(h Ihe De Vry Cocporaliop 
SuiWers of Electronic end Movie Equipment 



MAIL THIS OPPORTUNITY COUPON 
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D«Forait*t TroUilng, Inc. 

3533 N. AiMand A**., Dept. PF-F7 
Chicago 14, llllnoli 

Wilhouf obligoflon, tend m« compUle toef* thowlng hew I may moke 
my ilerl In Ttlavhien-Redle-Elaclrenlcs. 





Good Movie-Going For Fiction Fans 

Ted Palmer Picks: 

For Comedy-Romance: “The Barkeleys of 
Broadway" with Fred Astaire. 
Ginger Rogers, Oscar Levant, 
Billie Burke (MGM). Techni- 
color. 

Fred Astaire and Ginger Rog- 
ers put new meaning into the old Hollywood 
cliche — “together again." Back after nine years 
as Josh and Dinah Barkeley — a show-stopping, 
man and wife act — they sing, dance, cavort and 
quarrel through one of the gayest pictures in a 
long time. The plot? Well, what difference does 
it make when there is a bright musical score by 
Harry Warren and Ira Gershwin. Oscar Levant 
playing the “Sabre Dance” and solo and duet 
dance numbers by the two stars. “Shoes With 
Wings On,” a routine by Astaire, is worth the 
price of admission. Surefire entertainment for all. 

• • o 

For A Western: “Stampede" with Rod Camer- 
on, Gale Storm, Don Castle and 
Johnny Mack Brown (Allied 
Artists). 

A dam on the ranch of Tim 
and Mike McCall (Don Castle 
and Rod Cameron) is cutting off the water sup- 
ply from the grazing land of some new settlers. 
Connie (Gale Storm), one of the settlers’ daugh- 
ters, tries unsuccessfully to get them to open 
the dam but only succeeds in infatuating Tim 
He is killed protecting the dam from dyria- 
miting. On a second attempt to destroy the dam, 
the settlers stampede the McCall cattle. Mike 
McCall loses the cattle but saves the dam after a 
vicious gun fight. Mike makes everything right 
in the end with Connie and the settlers. Same in- 
evitable aspects of a "Western” — cows, cow- 
pokes, settlers — but a rootin’ tootin' film. 

• • o 

For Sports: “Champion” with Kirk Douglas, 
Marilyn, Maxwell and Arthur 
Kennedy (United Artists). 

Through crafty managing and 
put-up fights. Midge Kelly 
(Kirk Douglas) rises from a 
down-and-outer to a championship contender. 



Because he can’t make any time with hla op- 
ponent’s flashy girl friend (Marilyn Maxwell), 
Midge wins a fight “the syndicate” wanted him 
to throw. For this. Midge is hailed as a symbol 
of clean sportsmanship by the newspapers, but 
outside the ring he continues as a ruthless char- 
acter hurting all those who stand in his way — 
including four women, his manager and his 
crippled brother (Arthur Kennedy). To the 
very end, when he dies after winning the cham- 
pionship, the public only knows him as a great 
champion — "a credit to the fight game.” Ring 
Lardne/s great prise fight story is told with 
force and realism. 

• • • 

For Mystery: “Lust for Gold” with Ida Lu- 
pino and Glenn Ford (Columbia). 

Four men have died in the 
last two years looking for the 
lost $20,000,000 gold mine in the 
Superstitious Mountains near 
Phoenix, Arizona. When Barry Storm is accused 
of murdering the last of these, he retraces his 
trail- with the deputy sheriff to prove his inno- 
cence. From the deputy and a series of flash- 
backs he learns the history of the mine, which was 
first discovered by two Mexican brothers. Later 
a desert rat (Glenn Ford) comes into possession 
of the mine by killing off all contenders, Including 
the scheming Julia Thomas (Ida Lupino). Back 
to the present, Storm discovers the murderer 
and the strange secret of the mine in the moon- 
light. Worthwhile and off the beaten mystery 
trail. 

• • • 

For Adventure: “Scott of the Antarctic" with 
John Mills, Derek Bond, Har- 
old Warender, James Justice 
and Reginald Beckwith (Eagle- 
Lion). Technicolor. 

This is the true story of Rob- 
ert Scott, an English naval officer, and his four 
companions whose expedition to the South Pole 
in 1909 ended in tragedy. Magnificently ' told, 
the picture follows the men from their homes in 
England, across the Great Ice Barrier of the 
Antarctic and on to the South Pole. Bitter with 
disappointment, they find that Amundsen’s ex- 
pedition had arrived at the Pole before them. 
On the way back from the Pole to their ship, 
the party fights the fierce Antarctic weather 
and terrain but loses the battle only eleven miles 
from safety. Their frozen bodies are discovered 
eight months later. A well-played, well-photo- 
graphed chronicle. 
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LENGTH OF SERVICE 
IN WORLD WAR II 

3 MONTHS 
6 MONTHS 
9 MONTHS 
13 MONTHS 
15 MONTHS 
18 MONTHS 
21 MONTHS 
(or more) 



EDUCATION BENEFITS 
UNDER THE G.l. BILL 

12 MONTHS 

13 MONTHS 
18 MONTHS 
21 MONTHS 
24 MONTHS 
27 MONTHS 

30 MONTHS (p/ui 
one month for eoc/i 
additional month of 
tervice) 



I.C.S. TRAINING TO 
WHICH YOU'RE ENTITLED 

48 MONTHS 
60 MONTHS 
72 MONTHS 
84 MONTHS 
96 MONTHS 
108 MONTHS 
(Training bnnadtn 
•npira at thn end 
^ nbm ynarr) 



Your veteran training benefits 
may be worth more to you than you 
think. Figure it out for yourself. 
If you are a qualified veteran with 
three months of service, you are 
entitled to a year’s education in an 
approved resident school — or four 
pears of approved correspondence 
training. If you have used up most 
of your entitlement and have only 
three months remaining, you can 
still study with I.C.S. for a full year. 

I. C. S. Courses do not interfere 



with your Job. You study in your 
spare time. Furthermore, you pro- 
gress as rapidly as you wish with no 
limit to the amount of material you 
cover during your period of entitle- 
ment. And you have 400 practical, 
success-proved courses from which 
to choose. 

Important: You must enroll virlth- 
in four years after your discharge 
or before July 25, 1951 — ^whichever 
is later. The time for action is now! 
Mark and mail the coupon today! 



INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 



BOX 3276-B, SCRANTON 9. PENNA* 

Without coil or obHgatlon, pltasi stod mt foN pirtleulars iboot tht count BEFORE which I havt marktd Xi 



Air Conditioning and 
Plumbing Courtot 

□ Air Condilioniog 

B Heating □ PlumMns 

Relrigifation O S(Mm Flltlng 
Chomlatry Couratt 
□ Chtmical Enginteiingi 
□ Chtmiaby, Analytical 

B Chemistry. Industrial 

Chendstry, Mfg. Iron A Sttel 

S Petroleum Refining □ Ftestics 

Pulp and Paper Making 
Civil Cnginooringt Arohitoe* 
tural and Mining Couraat 
□ Architecture 
□ Architectural Drafting 
□ Bridge and Btiilding Foraman} 

□ Building Estimating 
□ Civil Engineering 
□ Coal Mining 

g Contracting and Building 
Highway Enginearing 
Lumber Dealer 

□ Reading Sbuctural Bluepfints 
D Sanitary Engineering 
□ Structural Drafting 



g Struclirral Enginearim 
Surveying and Mapping 
Communleatlona CourtM 
□ Electronics 
Q Practical Telephony 
□ Redlo. General 
□ Radio Operating 
□ Radio Servicing 
□ Telegraph Engineering \ 

Cteotrleal Couraee 
□ Electrical Drafting 
□ Electrical Engineering 
□ Electric Light and Powtf 
□ Lighting Technician 
Q Practical Electrician 

IfitsPBol Combuetlon 
Engines Coureee 
O Auto Tachnidan □ Aviation 

O Dlasel-Eladtiic 

□ Diesel Engines □ Gas Engines 
Moohanloal Coureee 

S Atfonautlcal Engineer'i, Jr. 

Aircraft Drafting □ Flight Engineer 
□ Forging □ Foundry Work 



B Heat Traatment of Metals 
Industrial Engineering 



G Industrial Metallurgy 

□ Machine Shop 

Q Mechafucat Drafting 
Q Mechanical Enginemfll 

□ Mold-Loft Work 

□ Pattarnmaking^Wood, Metel 
G Rndlng Shop Blueprints 

□ Sbeet-Metal Dceillng 
G Sheet-Metal Workei 

□ Ship Drafting G Strip Fitting 

□ Tool Designing □ Toolmahing 

□ Welding Engineering 

G Wtldlng-Gat and Dectrlo 
Rellroatf Coureee 

□ Air Brake □ Car Inspector 

□ Dfasei Locomotive 

□ Ucomotive Engineer 

□ Locomotive Fireman 
G Locormtive Machinist 

□ Railroad Section Foreman 
Steam Engineering Ceureee 

□ Boilarmaklng 

G Combustion Engineering 

□ Engine Running 

G Marini Engineering 
a Steam Bectrlo □ Steam Engr. 



Teatlle Coureee 

G Cotton Manufacturing 

□ Loom Fuing □ Riywi Weaving 

□•TeKtiff DeaTinlnB 

□ Woolen Manufacturing 
Bueineea and 
Aoedemlo Ceurtea 

G Accounting GSAdvartisfng 

G Bmkkeeping 

□ Business Administration 

□ Btniness Correspondence 

□ Certified Public Accounting 

□ Commercial 0 Commarclel Art 

□ Cost Accounting 

□ Federal lai □ First Year College 

□ Foremanahlp □ French 

□ Good Engllah □ High School 

G Higher Mathematics 

G Motor Traffic □ Postal Civil Servica 
D Retailing 

G Retail Store Management 

□ Salesmanship □ Secretarial 

□ Sign Lettering 

O Spanish D Stenography 

□ Trgfllc Mmifiement 



...Home Addre 



-Working Hoiff. 



Pment Pmlllon Emplny^d by _ 

LtingHl of Service In Enrolfnent under G.I. Bill and P.L 16 approved lor World War II Veterana. Special tuition riles to memben of the Aramd Forpgi. 
World War 1 1 Canadian reiidents send coupon to IntematioDal Corraapondtnce Schools Canadian, Ltd.. Montraal, Caoida* 




Between W oriels 



Leader of a lone little band against the dread perils of 
the void spanning Venus and Earth, he bore his 
strange message to Earthmen from a planet grown 
weary with too much wisdom, , . . 

CHAPTER I the way to join his little band of -skeptical 

but inseparable companions about to start 
INTO ENDLESS NIGHT on that epoch-making voyage. Not one of 

us, I believe, really expected to return 

P ROBABLY no man or woman in the alive. For, indeed, in all the known hls- 
planet of Venus thought the Hunt- tory of Venus none had ever ventured into 
er expedition other than the mad that great circle of endless darkness be- 
scheme of one driven daft by too much yond the seas and come back to tell the 
study. story. 

I count It final proof of my devotion to I had started from my bachelor apart- 
my lifelong friend that I found myself on ment well before sailing time, having sent 

Copuright 1919 by Popular PablicaCiont, Inc. 
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Ey Garret 
Smith 



The surface of the sea now sparkled 
and danced amid a flashing of myriad 
hues. 



my luggage on ahead, deciding to walk to 
the dock, that I might have a final season 
of intimate and leisurely communion with 
the familiar scenes in which I had passed 
my life. 

But in this I was disappointed. The 
street into which I stepped forth was 
strangely unfamiliar. True, the setting 
was unchanged. There was the same broad, 
palm-lined avenue with the grand canal 
at its center. Up and down busily plied 
as usual the swift, duck-shaped street- 
boats, their drab-tunicked motormen 
struggling sturdily at the driving levers. 

Nor had the buildings suffered change. 
Not a dwelling In all that thoroughfare 
had been altered within my lifetime, nor, 
for that matter, within the memories of 
my parents and grandparents. 



The big, five-storied pyramid I had jiwt 
left, as near like all its fellows as so many 
grains of sand, had been the home of my 
family for a hundred generations. My 
great-great-grandfather had built the final 
story in which were the quarters I occu- 
pied. It had henceforth sufficed as It stood 
for our branch of the clan. 

Overhead hung the same, eternally un- 
changing, gray sky, shedding its unvary- 
ing, diffuse light. The mellow air, as al- 
ways, moved gently from west to east, now 
and then dropping momentarily its load 
of life-giving moisture in the form of a 
fine, misty shower. 

But it was the number and manner of 
the people in the street that changed this 
familiar scene into one of grotesque 
strangeness. 

9 
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FANTASTIC NOVELS 



I do not remember ever before having 
seen our usually placid populace in such 
uproar. All the concourse bordering the 
grand canal on the way to the harbor was 
thronged with excited people, men and 
women, old and young, all discussing one 
subject and all bent on one errand, to get 
as near as might be to that strange ship 
which lay at the head of the main pier. 

Indeed all Venus was athrlll with the 
news that had been flashed from signal- 
tower to signal-tower unto the uttermost 
corners of the Land of Light. It was not 
the mere fact that a scholar had ventured 
the theory that there were other habitable 
lands than ours beyond the Circle of Dark- 
ness. That would have been dismissed with 
contemptuous shrugs. 

But that such a revolutionary notion 
should be held^by the popular son and heir 
of the Chief Patriarch, and that he should 
stake his life in an attempt to prove it 
was cause for universal excitement! It 
marked an epoch in the history of a race 
accustomed to the passage of one monot- 
onous age after another without event 
more notable than the occasional long- 
-expected death of a Chief Patriarch. 

Some two hundred steps on, where the 
dwellings gave way to the low, two-storied 
shops of the market-place, the crowd be- 
came congested to a point where progress 
was difficult. I mounted near-by-steps, the 
better to survey the strange spectacle. 

The entire market square was already 
filled with milling heads, and four other 
streets were momentarily adding to the 
mass. I was looking out over a turbulent 
sea of flaxen hair, the monotony of color- 
ing broken only as here and there a more 
restless individual pushed way through the 
throng, exposing briefly the white flash of 
a woman's tunic or the darker drab of 
masculine garb. 

All eyes were turned expectantly toward 
the great pyramid across the square, the 
home of the Chief Patriarch and the offi- 
cial capitol of Venus. 1 guessed at once 
the meaning of this attention. Such of the 
people as had been unable to And place 
on the dock where Hunter’s ship lay, 
sought to catch a glimpse of him as he left 
his father’s house. That they had in pros- 
pect even more exciting possibilities I 
learned presently from fragments of speech 
tossed up from the crowd near me. 

“I’m with the Patriarch, for one. Why 
should we let this go on?’’ shouted an 
elderly woman. 

“Hush, mother!’’ cautioned her son at 
her elbow. “Don’t start trouble “ 



“1 believe the Patriarch would wink at it 
if we stopped the young man at his door,” 
came the voice of another. 

“The insanity of our ancestors back 
among us — ’’ 

“Should not be allowed—’’ 

“Ideas proved absurd ages ago — ’’ 

“The son of a Patriarch — no right to 
throw himself away — who would succeed 
this chief?’’ 

T hese and other bits of excited talk 
filled me with- misgivings. Was the 
throng bent on force to prevent Hunter’s 
journey? Such a thing as a popular dem- 
onstraUon, particularly a resort to vio- 
lence, had been unheard of in many ages. 
Yet incendiary talk like this was equally 
unknown. I knew well the Chief Patriarch 
had little sympathy with his son’s venture. 
I could not conceive, however, that he 
should so far fly in the face of the custom 
of Venus as to use stronger measures than 
persuasion. 

“Here comes Weaver, back from the dock. 
Perhaps he has news,” called a young man 
near me. “Oh, Weaver! Has Hunter’s ship 
sailed yet?” 

“Not yet, nor will it for some time,” re- 
plied a sturdy, middle-aged man who was 
struggling through the press. “Hunter and 
his party, are not yet aboard.” 

“We are in time, then!” exclaimed the 
questioner. 

“In time for what?” demanded the 
other. 

“To prevent the sailing. It is reported 
the Patriarch has forbidden his son to go, 
and we are here to help him carry out his 
wish.” 

“Forbid, did you say?” inquired the elder 
man sarcastically. “Who on Venus has 
power to forbid anyone to do anything? 
One would think, young man, that you 
came from some strange world beyond the 
Circle of Darkness of which our Hunter 
dreams. Forbid, indeed! Better for Venus 
that all the sons of all the Patriarchs and 
the Patriarchs themselves go bury them- 
selves in the darkness than that for one 
moment one man assume to rule over an- 
other!” 

“All well enough among sane men,” re- 
torted the youth, “but do you believe this 
son of the Patriarch sane? True, we sup- 
posed we Imd for many ages banished sick- 
ness of mind and body from Venus, but 
what do you make of this?” 

“I make no more than do you, and like 
It no better. Hunter is committing grave 
error, all our scholars say. but we cannot 




BETWEEN 

count him truly insane, though his error 
be a mad one. Of course it has been agreed 
through all ages that this Land of Light 
is the only world, at least the only world 
in which man can live. We know nothing 
about the great Circle of Darkness around 
It except that it is cold past all endurance 
and that there is never light there to guide 
the way if man could endure the cold. 
None but children believe the fables of 
monsters dwelling there. 

"Now, all that being so, and no man 
knowing anything contrary, how shall you 
or I call a man crazy who talks of lands 
beyond the darkness? He may be r. ght; 
who can say? To try to cross the darkness 
Is madness. I grant that. But I love the 
man with daring to attempt it, and I agree 
to no step to hinder him.” 

From the murmurs of approval within 
hearing of his voice, I judged that this 
opinion met with considerable favor. There 
were, however, enough dark looks from 
others to show that public sentiment was 
rather evenly divided. 

At that moment a shout in the direction 
of the Patriarch’s house again drew every 
eye that way. The great main door was 
slowly rising. 

A moment later the venerable Patriarch 
came forth alone, and stood with hand up- 
raised for silence. The vast throng re- 
sponded on the instant and waited re- 
spectfully for their leader to speak. 

The Chief Patriarch was then in the 
seventh period of his life, but his tall, com- 
manding figure was still unbent and his 
movements vigorous. Only his hair, which 
hung below his shoulders and had long 
since turned from flaxen to pure white, in- 
dicated his age. His voice though gentle 
and sympathetic, rang out clearly to the 
far side of the square: 

“Fellow citizens,” he said, “I appreciate 
your show of devotion. Word has come to 
me that you stand ready to help me re- 
strain my son from this adventure, which, 
to you, seems madness. I beg to remind 
you, however, that restraint is a thing un- 
known among us. In all Venus there is 
no man or group of men, no power, that 
would dare to exercise restraint toward any 
being. 

"I call upon you to remember the event 
v/hich ushered in our modern era, from 
which we reckon all time, the overthrow 
of the only power that ever sought to im- 
pose authority, laws, force, and all their 
attendant evils upon the people of Venus. 

"Ever since, we have known no law but 
custom, no authority but public opinion, 
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no force but persuasion. That custom has 
placed me, your Chief Patriarch, among 
you as counselor and guide, not as ruler. I 
would then be repeating the error of that 
power which we overthrew two hundred 
ages ago did I, with your assistance, try to 
impose the false authority of force upon 
my own son. 

"But, though you know that I cannot 
agree with my son in this venture of his, 
and that I am torn with grief at the 
thought that he may be going to an un- 
timely death, I would not have you mis- 
judge him. This is no madcap escapade 
of a restless youth driven by mere love of 
adventure. However mistaken he may be, 
I believe — and would have you believe — 
that he is moved by an unselfish devotion 
to your welfare and the welfare of the 
children that shall come after you. 

"We have all for some time realized that 
our continent, this great Land of Light, the 
only known habitable land, is becoming 
overcrowded. Time was when it held open 
fields and forests. It is now one vast city. 
Our gardens no longer supply enough food. 
We have perforce turned to the laboratory 
for sustenance. Where shall the race turn 
next? We look up and see only a canopy 
of unsubstantial mist. There is no promise 
of other worlds there, and if there were, 
we have not the wings of birds with which 
to seek them. We look off from our shores 
over the seas In every direction only to be 
met by .the unfathomed ring of eternal 
night and deadly cold. 

“No man.has ever crossed that Circle of 
Darkness. No man can say what lies be- 
yond. My son believes he can cross it and 
find fair lands on the other side. Let us 
put down our private beliefs as to his un- 
wisdom and honor his courage and the self- 
sacrifice of his brave companions, and bid 
him good-speed. And may the Great Over 
Spirit, Father of us all, be with him and 
them.” 

Overcome with emotion, the old Patri- 
arch ceased speaking, stood for a moment 
searching the faces of the throng and, with 
head still proudly erect, turned and with- 
drew within his dwelling. 

The crowd hesitated for a moment, then, 
without a word, began to disperse. 

I watched them thoughtfully. The elo- 
quence of the Patriarch had swayed them 
for the moment. But as I considered what 
had occurred and what had been said and 
the significance of it all, I was suddenly 
seized with a feeling almost prophetic, a 
conviction that I had been witnessing the 
germinating of the seeds of disruption of 
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this slumbrous,, custom-ruled, changeless 
land of ours, seeds that had lain dormant 
for two hundred ages. 

T he more I reflected on this nearly re- 
volutionary-demonstration by the peo- 
ple in the market-place, the more I was 
convinced that it was in part, at least, 
the result of the baleful influence of 
the First Lady of the South, whom I had 
Interviewed shortly before.. The revolutionr 
ary ideas of that, remarkable woman had 
bade fair to be a public sensation had not 
their announcement been followed so close- 
ly by the- more spectacular proposal of 
Hunter. 

She was the daughter of the Patriarch 
of South Venus, head of the chief family 
of the ancient clan of Masons. 

The people of Venus were divided into 
clans according to their original occupa- 
tions, and all the families of each, clan 
bore the name of its particular calling. 
Hence the Masons were the families form- 
ing the group or clan of those whose an- 
cestors had worked at the building of walls. 

Of course these family names, as I give 
them here, are by no means the same in 
isound as they were spoken in the tongue 
of Venus." In setting, this record down I 
have been forced to translate even our 
proper names, as far as possible, accord- 
ing to sense, into their equivalent English 
words. '■ 

For so utterly alien to you is our speech 
that not 'one word of it can be expressed 
in Earth characters or pronounced in any 
Earth tongue. 

. Some thirty sleep-periods before the 
time set for the departure of Hunter’s ex- 
pedition, and while his plans were yet 
secret, there had been signaled through to 
Central Venus the report that this Mme. 
Mason,(Who, through her position and per- 
sonal ability, had become known ’ as the 
First Lady of the South, had been whis- 
pering about among her friends a most 
revolutionary proposal. 

It was said that she declared for defi- 
ance of the ancient, unbroken custom of 
Venus by seeking in marriage a mate from 
another clan than her own, a thing that 
had never been tolerated in Venus as far 
back as recorded history or even tradition 
goes. 

I remember how amazed I was ' later 
when I first learned that in this topsy- 
turvy Earth of yours, you not only allowed 
but encouraged the practice, to us so re- 
pulsive, of mating a man and woman not 
related by blood or the ties of a clan, nay, 



that, on the other hand, you rather dis- 
couraged the marriage of relatives, a prac- 
tice so common among us. 

So serious was the suggesting of this 
hitherto unheard-of thing by so influential 
a woman' that I determined not to record 
the rumor in our Chronicle until I had it 
first-hand from the lady herself. 

You may well understand how important 
I' considered this interview when I tell you 
that I disliked travel exceedingly, and that 
the distance to South Venus was a little 
over twenty sleeps, or about two thousand 
of your Earth miles. 

In Venus a “sleep” was not only our unit 
of time but of distance as well. Despite 
our lack of a natural time-unit, such as 
furnished by your Earth day and night, 
custom had established with us a uniform, 
periodical time of sleeping. From the be- 
ginning of one sleep-period to the begin- 
ning of the next, we called a “sleep”, as 
you call your time-unit a day. Likewise, 
our ancients hit upon their average jour- 
ney in a sleep-period as a measure of dis- 
tance, just as ^ your, primitive tribes meas- 
ured distance by a-day’s journey. 

But in our modern’tlines, with our swift 
motor-driven canal barges being our sole 
means of overland travel in Venus, we were 
able to make at least two sleeps of dis- 
tance in one sleep of time. So in the course 
of ten sleeps'! arrived in South Venus and 
secured quarters at the leading travelers’ 
home. 

When I think of the perils and hardships 
of the appalling pilgrimages I have under- 
gone since, over black, uncharted lands 
and seas and through empty spaces, I 
smile at the to-do I made over this brief 
journey. 

But I was accustomed to the privacy of 
my roomy quarters and the freedom of 
the streets, and I chafed under, the re- 
straint of the narrow cabin and the en- 
forced company of my traveling compan- 
ions. Those who occupied adjacent sec- 
tions and hence were most' thrust upon me 
proved uncongenial and tiresome. 

There was an elderly woman, an engi- 
neer who had charge of the upkeep of one 
of', the southern sections of the canal sys- 
tems; a young woman who acted as buyer 
of raw materials for a big chemical con- 
cern in Central Venus, and a middle-aged 
man, manager of a line of ships plying 
around the coast from South Venus to the 
Western Islands. 

No sooner did this worthy trio learn that 
I was editor, of the Chronicle than they 
began vying with each other to get my ear 
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and pour into that suffering organ in- 
numerable dull details of their several af- 
fairs, aiming, no doubt, to impress me suf- 
ficiently with their importance to get men- 
tion before the public. To my death, I shall 
positively loathe the subjects of canals, 
chemistry, and shipping. 

But, aside from the wearispmeness of 
my company and my eagerness to get at 
the nub of my errand,^ the journey had 
been most tiresome, in that it was entirely 
lacking in new interest. Though I had not 
made this trip before since my early youth, 
when I had taken it with my father, the 
landscape had not altered a whit. 

There was the same endlessly flat coun- 
try as far as the eye could reach, traversed 
by its network of straight, narrow canals, 
through which we made our way. Along 
either bank was the same unbroken suc- 
cession of pyramidal buildings, all alike, 
whether dwelling or business buildings, 
save that around each dwelling was the 
usual small garden patch which did its 
part toward supplying food and vegetable 
fabrics. Nor were there any of the vari- 
ations of customs and dress among the 
people, such as 1 have found since lend 
constant interest to an earthly Journey. 

So it oame about that I arrived in South 
Venus wearied and out of temper and in 
no proper frame of mind to interview so 
exalted a personage. But my Impatience 
to have done with my errand and be upon 
my homeward way prevented my first 
seeking rest and a more equable mood. 

Then, as I was about to set out for the 
Mason dwelling, there came over the sig- 
nal-towers the astounding news of my 
friend Hunter's proposal to traverse the 
Circle of Darkness, and the purpose of my 
visit was at once thrust into the back- 
ground. 

I was therefore ushered into the presence 
of the Lady of the South with mind great- 
ly distraught with my new tidings, little 
dreaming that any connection existed be- 
tween Hunter’s mad purpose and the mad 
ideas of my hostess. 

I WAS ushered into the Patriarchal resi- 
dence by one of the young women of the 
Mason clan, who was fulfilling her cus- 
tomary term of household seiwice, such as 
fell to the lot of all youths of Venus. She 
was a shy maiden who greeted me politely 
enough, but there was about her an air of 
suppressed excitement, which I noted also 
in all those I met in the passages of the 
great house on my way to the apartments 
of her I sought. 
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As usual with the younger generations 
of a family, the lady occupied an apart- 
ment in the apex story of the pyramid, 
hence I had good opportunity to observe 
many of the tenants of the building as I 
passed up the several Inclines and along 
the thrifty roof gardens growing on each 
terrace. 

I could not believe that the perturbation 
I noticed on every countenance was due 
to the fact that I was a stranger. For the 
household of a Patriarch must of necessity 
be accustomed to the frequent going and 
coming of strangers seeking advice of its 
head. 

It was while I waited in an anteroom of 
the Lady’s apartment for my guide to 
make known my presence and the object 
of my visit that I learned the cause of 
this general excitement, and became con- 
vinced that the report I had received of 
my hostess’s opinions was no mere idle 
rumor. 

There came to my ear after a moment 
excited voices in an inner chamber, a man 
and woman in heated argument. They 
were evidently so overwrought that they 
were heedless of the fact that I could not 
help but overhear every word. 

“I beg of you, my daughter,” pleaded the 
man, “do not further disgrace us. All our 
household is terribly distressed already by 
this report of your foolish ideas.” 

"You have no right to say I have dis- 
graced you,” objected the woman. “Truth 
is no disgrace.” 

By this I knew I was an unwilling lis- 
tener to a dispute between the Lady and 
her father, the Patriarch. The voice of the 
Lady was resolute and impassioned, but 
low-pitched and musical. Prejudiced as I 
was against the speaker, I could not but be 
swayed by its charm. 

“See this man, if you must; I can’t pre- 
vent it, of course,” continued the Patri- 
arch, “but I plead with you for the last 
time to give up your horrible notions. 'Tell 
him that you were not serious, that you 
have no such ideas. Truth you call them? 
They are damnable errors!” 

“Nonsense!” was the retort, “It is time 
we changed our ideas in Venus. We boast 
we have no laws, but we are slaves of 
tyrant custom. I will see this man and tell 
him the truth as I see it, and tell him to 
spread-^it through all Venus. The women 
will heed me. Some have already done so. 
I shall lose no chance to spread the 
truth.” 

“My child, you force me to be sorry that 
you ate a daughter of mine. Walt—” 
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He was Interrupted by an Impatient ex- 
clamation. There was a quick, light step. 
The draperies were thrust aside, and the 
Lady of the South stood before me. 

Despite the impression her voice had 
made, I had still expected to see a com- 
manding figure, a stern-faced, wild-eyed 
creature. On the contrary, I beheld the 
very incarnation of the voice I had heard. 
A slight, softly rounded form was revealed 
beneath a clinging silken robe that draped 
her to the feet instead of stopping at the 
knees like the conventional, uniform tunic 
of both men and women of Venus. Nor 
was this robe of the regulation white, but 
shimmered with a blending of soft colors. 

She was a little under the average 
height. Her hair, a shade darker than the 
usual flaxen, instead of falling loose to 
the shoulders,' as was customary, had been 
let .grow and had been braided and coiled 
about her shapely little head. 

The face betrayed not a hint of the 
sternness I had expected. To this day I 
have difficulty in recalling its features dis- 
tinctly. I was conscious then only of a 
radiant smile that held me fascinated and 
for the moment bewitched. I could only 
stare helplessly into her wistful gray eyes, 
all the brave catechism I had prepared 
wiped out of my mind. 

I recognized her at .once as a new'^and 
strange type in Venus, where our women 
had, as a class, little to distinguish them 
in appearance either mentally or physi- 
cally from the men with whom they had 
worked side by side during all our history 
on a basis of perfect equality. 

It was my first experience with a glamor- 
ous woman — something which at the time 
I did not attempt to analyze, but which I 
realized later was due in a large part to 
the consciously arranged effect of her un- 
usual method of dress. 

I was scandalized even while I was fas- 
cinated. It had never occurred before to 
the women of Venus that they should make 
themselves attractive, nor had our men 
been in the habit of considering such a 
superficial element in choosing wives. I 
have, learned that you, of Earth, had dei- 
fied our planet as the goddess of romantic 
love between the sexes. But I assure you 
that you were wide of the actual truth. 
Such a thing as romantic love had never 
been dreamed of in Venus until intro- 
duced by the First Lady of the South. We 
knew only the affection developed after 
marriage, which, with us, was purely an 
affair of convenience. 

The Lady gracefully dropped on a rug 



near the one on which I reclined, and 
waited for me to speak. 

So I pulled myself together and in em- 
barrassed, halting fashion, told her of the 
report that had reached us in Central 
Venus and of my desire to learn the real 
truth from her. 

“I am glad to give it to you," she re- 
sponded. “I simply believe that marriage 
and the rearing of children is woman's 
chief work and that she should be left 
free to do that work. As it is, we must, 
according to custom, earn our living and 
leave the care and education of our chil- 
dren to the old people who have retired 
from other work.” 

“Do you mean that women should do no 
work except the care of their homes and 
children?” I asked. 

“I do.” 

“Who then would support these wom- 
en?” I demanded incredulously. 

“Who indeed but their husbands, the 
fathers of their children?” 

“Can you Imagine any man willing to 
bear such an unreasonable burden, or any 
able-bodied woman whose pride would al- 
low her to live in Idleness on the proceeds 
of another’s labor? How do you propose 
to make men support women?” 

“By not marrying unless we first love the 
man we marry and he loves us. If a man 
really, loves a woman and can marry her 
only on those terms, he will submit;" 

Love before marriage! I had never heard 
of such, a thing. It struck me as a thing 
improper even to speak of. 

“I know what I am talking of,” he went 
on, "because I have loved a man myself 
and I have never been wed. This is why 
I believe in marriage with those out of 
one’s clan. Love cannot be controlled. It 
goes where it will. There should be no 
marriage without love. So when love comes, 
marriage should follow, whatever our old 
custom says. I shall preach this until our 
women are free. They shall not suffer as 
I have suffered. I love a man not of my 
clan. I have asked him to brave custom 
and marry me, and he has refused. Yet 
I believe he loves me.” 

She was growing excited, and, needless 
to say, I was becoming greatly embar- 
rassed at this intimate revelation. I has- 
tily cast about in a panic for a change of 
subject, and recalled the news of Hunter's 
proposed expedition. 

Mumbling some awkward words of sym- 
pathy for her distress, I added that I, too, 
had been greatly disturbed by news from 
a dear friend. 
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Then I told her briefly of Hunter’s deter- 
mination to explore the Circle of Darkness. 

The effect of my words was most aston- 
ishing. 

She leaped to her feet, her face torn 
with frenzied horror. 

“He shall not go! He shall not go! I will 
stop him! I must not lose him like that! 
I cannot live without him!” 

She dashed from the room, and I did not 
see her again. 

Our Hunter, then, was being wooed by 
this mad lady! But I returned home con- 
vinced that it was the embarrassing pro- 
posal of the Lady of the South that had 
much to do with Hunter’s determination 
to explore unknown seas. And in the pop- 
ular move to prevent him, I saw evidence 
that the Lady’s Influence over the people 
was far-reaching. 

T O MY dying breath I shall never forget 
my sensations as I stood by Hunter’s 
side on the deck of his great ship and 
watched the light fade away, perhaps 
never again to shine for us. Ahead, and 
ever drawing nearer, was that grim, un- 
known, nether region of eternal darkness 
in which, if our purpose held, we were soon 
to be engulfed. 

Consider what this meant to us who, in 
all our lives, had never known darkness, 
excepting when, for amusement or experi- 
ment, we had- each probably at some time 
or other covered the windows of. a room 
and enjoyed for a few moments the thrill- 
ing novelty of being unable to see. 

To us eternal light, unvarying even for 
a moment from one age-end to another, 
was as much a matter of course as the air 
we breathed, or the moisture it shed upon 
us, or the genial, unchanging glo^ of heat 
that pervaded it. Whence came that myste- 
rious light and heat we knew no more 
than we understood the source of that in- 
exhaustible stream of air that poured 
unvaryingly across our land, or of the end- 
less supply of moisture that fed our soil 
from above. And our scientists, who delved 
deeply into the mysteries of chemistry and 
biology, were as much at a loss over these 
more familiar mysteries as were we of 
lesser minds. 

And yet, unexplainable as was the pres- 
ence of light and heat, their absence was 
still more incomprehensible. Nevertheless, 
reputable explorers who had ventured to 
the very margin of the Circle of Darkness 
had returned with undoubted proof of 
such lack. 

Within the present age a distant cousin 
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of Hunter’s had sailed his ship so far into 
the twilight that bordered the Circle of 
Darkness that his terrified crew had looked 
ahead into what seemed a jet-black, im- 
penetrable wall scarce a ship’s length in 
front of them. That it was no solid wall 
they knew when a great mountain of crys- 
tal floated out of the darkness and di- 
rectly toward them. Only maneuvering 
the vessel averted wreck. As it was, a 
jagged corner of the mass grazed their 
hull, a fragment breaking off and falling 
on the deck. Those who, gathered curi- 
ously about this bit of crystal, laid hands 
upon it, were seized with sharp pain in 
the palms. 

When they sought to bring this crystal 
back as a memento, it shortly turned to a 
pool of water on the deck — a great marvel 
to all who saw it, no one having ever 
witnessed the like before 

But, stranger yet, the water in a bucket 
on the deck had turned to this same hard, 
clear crystal, only to become water again 
on their return to the warm seas. 

Meantime the air about them had 
changed to malignant vapor that seemed 
to cut them to their very bones. Some 
there were whose ears and fingers were 
smitten as with a leprosy, swelling and 
turning white and giving great pain. 

Such evidence as this was in accord 
with tales told by their earlier explorers. 
This earlier Hunter had sailed away on 
a later voyage, and neither ship nor crew 
had ever again been heard of. 

Now, as I sought to project -my imagina- 
tion and prepare myself In some measure 
for this unthinkable experience, it balked 
In the attempt. Of what Hunter's plan 
might be for coping with these awful nega- 
tions of nature, 1 had as yet no knowledge. 
Having been away in the south when he 
planned his expedition, I knew, nothing 
of its details until my return home just 
before his departure. He had sent for me, 
briefly outlined his purpose, and asked 
me to join him. There had been no time 
for further details. 

I had agreed to his proposal on the spur 
of the moment, partly through devotion 
to him, and partly because, as editor of 
the Central Chronicle, of Venus, I could 
not afford to let pass the one great news- 
event of my lifetime. 

Nevertheless, Hunter had seen to it that 
any of his company who turned faint- 
hearted when confronted with the grim 
actuality might have chance to turn back. 
We were accompanied on the first stage 
of our trip by a convoy ship on which any 
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of us who chose might return to safety 
at the last moment. Hunter had expressly 
stipulated In my case that I should feel 
no embarrassment in so doing, inasmuch 
as I had started without full explanation 
of his plans. 

Now that we were drawing near the 
point where our convoy would leave us, I 
had sought out Hunter, to ask him for the 
further details he had promised. 

"Very well, Scribner," he said, “if you’ll 
come down to my. cabin I’ll explain why 
I’m undertaking this thing, and you can 
decide finally whether you are with me 
to the finish." ' 

Hunter’s cabin had more the appearance 
of a combination of study and laboratory 
than the sleeping-room of a ship’s com- 
mander; Only his sleeping-pad, now hang- 
ing to air by one of the octagonal win- 
dows, suggested the room’s latter char- 
acter. There was a well-filled case of en- 
scrolled tablets, all on scientific subjects, 
records of former explorations, I noted 
from the titles. - Another case contained a 
mixed assortment of nautical and chemical 
instruments. On the walls were numerous 
maps. '■ 

The cehter of the cabin was occupied 
by an ordinary hemisphere, on its surface 
a map of the Land of Light which we were 
leaving. The base of the hemisphere, as 
usual, shaded off into the black band that 
represented the Circle of Darkness. 

Such was our conception at that time 
of the planet on which we lived, we who 
had no knowledge of other planets than 
our own, or ever dreamed that they ex- 
isted beyond the eternal cloud-blanket of 
our sky. 

You who were born ori Earth, our then 
unknown sister planet, and have all your 
lives looked out through a clear atmos- 
phere upon the blazing sun of your, days 
and the moon and stars of your nights, 
can hardly imagine a world like ours, where 
there were no days or nights, a world, one- 
half of which dwelt in eternal light and 
the other in eternal darkness. And yet 
your astronomers had discovered that such 
is the case with us. Venus, unlike your 
Earth, does not spin about on its axis, 
giving every part of its surface a con- 
stant change from light to darkness and 
back. It presents, forever, the same face 
toward the sun. 

Now, had Venus enjoyed a clear atmos- 
phere like that of Earth, we would, like 
you, have been familiar with other -heaven- 
ly bodies, and have developed astronomers 
who would have taught us the truth about 



our own planet. For we are a race of 
scientists, many of whom have in certain 
fields far outstripped those of Earth. But 
your astronomers, I have learned, have 
also shown you that Venus has a constant- 
ly cloudy atmosphere. Never in the re- 
corded history of Venus has the sun ap- 
peared to us through the gray mantle of 
our heavens, and never up to the time 
when this tale begins had anyone dreamed 
of the existence of such a body. 

In view of these handicaps, then, I pro- 
-^test that you of the -Earth should have 
charity for our Ignorance. Particularly 
should this be in view of the fact that 
but a few ages ago you of one hemisphere 
of the Earth were as ignorant of the other 
hemisphere as were we of the Land of 
^ Light of the other half of our planet. I 
have learned of your Columbus, who, like 
our Hunter, believed in another land be- 
yond the seas, and in the face of a scoffing 
world wagered his life on his faith. 

But your Columbus had reasons for 
the faith that was in him, reasons based 
on scientific facts that are now common- 
places to the veriest child. As Hunter 
stood over his charts and explained to me 
his faith, I was forced to confess that he 
had no shadow of logical evidence, nor to 
this day. have I been able to fathom the 
basis of his belief. It is still to me little 
less than Intuition. 

L ike all my fellow-beings in Venus, I 
believed firmly in the Over Spirit of 
the Air, Creator of all things, the same, I 
am convinced, as He Whom you Earth-born 
call God. But I have always been one of 
those advanced thinkers who doubted the 
popular belief that the Over Spirit 
breathecLinto the minds of our Patriarchs 
rare bits of unprovable wisdom that were 
not granted to the mass of us. Yet, as 
I look back, I am near to believing that 
this son of our Chief Patriarch had par- 
taken in a measure of this divine gift. 

To be sure, the truth came to him in a 
strangely distorted vision, which’ he un- 
folded to me, bending over his charts there 
in the ship’s cabin. 

“This,” said he, placing his hand on the 
hemisphere,, “is our present idea of the 
universe. I believe we are right, as to the 
shape of our Land of Light. Our mathemar 
ticlans have proved it is a symmetrically 
rounded hill like this. 

“But why should we believed this is the 
only hill rising out of the zone of dark- 
ness? I believe the universe Is a great sea 
of air of infinite extent. Only the upper 
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layers of the air have the mysterious 
properties of light, warmth, and moisture. 
Hence only those lands which, like ours, 
rise up as islands above the stratum of 
darkness enjoy the life-giving properties. 

“But, call it pure theory, mere fantasy, 
as you will, I cannot believe that In all 
limitless space the Over Spirit has created 
only one little island like ours, and then 
allowed it to be overpeopled. There must 
be other lands rising above the darkness 
and put there for^us to find. I believe I 
am the one appointed to find them.” 

He turned from the model and paced 
the floor excitedly, carried away by the 
fervor of his great dream. His tall, power- 
ful frame quivered, and his strong face 
glowed with intensity. 

“I tell you,” he went on, as though ad- 
dressing a great multitude, “the time is 
ripe for change. Our race is rotting with 
monotony. New worlds must be opened 
for it to conquer, new difflculties found for 
it to overcome, new problems presented 
for it to solve, new customs thrust upon it 
to waken its sleeping soul.” 

He paused and seemed again to realize 
my presence. He seized me by the shoul- 
ders and searched my face eagerly. 

“Scribner, have you never felt it? Am 
I the only man in Venus who has sickened 
of the changeless life we lead?” 

I had till then been a bit bewildered by 
his tirade. But now as his burning eyes 
bored into mine, I suddenly felt an answer- 
ing thrill. There flashed over me new 
realization of a great void in my life, a 
void so familiar that it had never before 
dawned on my consciousness. 

Change! That was the magic word. A 
word little used among us because the 
thing for which it stood had no place in 
our lives. I realized in the same instant 
what was that haunting, elusive sense of 
something impending that had caught me 
as I watched the throng in the market- 
place. The same hunger for that change 
that had burnt into consciousness in 
Hunter’s vibrant soul and been communi- 
cated by him to me was seething in the 
subconsciousness of the multitude and 
drawing dangerously near the surface. It 
needed but a little urge and touch of mass 
excitement to cause it to break out as a 
great contagion, mass psychology in ex- 
plosion. Hence the general tumult at 
Hunter’s going. 

Hunter, then, sought to avert the cata- 
clysm he had foreseen by providing a 
safety valve in the form of new worlds to 
conquer. 
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Sharply as I had been struck by the 
revelation of the changelessness of pur 
world and with hunger for change, it was 
at the moment mainly an emotional rev- 
elation. I had no standard of comparison 
to give me an Intellectual grasp of what 
I meant by change. But now, after over 
three of your years on your ever-chang- 
ing Earth, I can give you, my readers, 
some conception of the situation. 

Our monotony was founded in nature. 
I have said we had no days or nights. We 
had no months or years, for no glimpse of 
heaverily bodies^gave us such measure of 
time. Your hours and minutes did not 
exist. Time flowed in an unmarked stream, 
broken into periods only by the lengths 
of our lives. 

Likewise, we had no change of climate, 
for Venus does not lean on its axis toward 
the plane of its orbit as does your Earth. 

We lived on one great continent. No 
mountain ridges or intruding seas broke 
us into groups. So we had but one race, 
one language, one religion, one set of cus- 
toms, that had not altered since the last 
corner of our land had been settled. 

And the consciousness of this monot- 
ony had suddenly burst upon me, though I 
had as yet no experience of its opposite. 

I wrenched myself from Hunter’s grasp 
and seized both his hands in mine. 

“Hunterl ” I cried. “You’re right, and I’m 
with you to the end! I know now what I 
have hungered for all my life and what 
all Venus pines for, unknowing, in its soul. 
Change! Adventure! Surprise! 

“Don’t -tell me more of your plans. I’ll 
follow where you lead. For once, let me 
have an experience which I cannot fore- 
see!” 

And I knew that he understood. With- 
out another word, we returned to the deck. 

All my dread of the darkness had van- 
ished. I was looking forward with the 
eagerness of a child to our departure from 
the Land of Never Change. 

CHAPTER n 
A VOICE FROM THE DARK 

I T WAS a tense moment aboard the 
great vessel. Our little cpmpany of 
thirty seemed, strangely alone as we 
stood grouped on the deck straining our 
eyes toward the spot where the convoy, the 
last link with our former life, was fading 
from sight in the thickening murk. At mo- 
ments the heavy vapors rolled up and shut 
her from sight. Then through a rift we 
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would catch some glimpses of her again. 

Ghastly stillness reigned, startlingly 
shattered at Intervals by the melancholy 
boom of the convoy’s gong, tolling In the 
gloom like a funeral knell to life and light 
and all we held dear. The ship’s motor 
was still. She lay motionless on the black, 
stagnant flood. Even the heavy, biting air 
had ceased its eternal movement. 

It was as though the Spirit of Dark- 
ness had paused aghast at this impious in- 
trusion while it considered what dire 
punishment to enforce on these imprudent 
mortals. 

I dare say that not one of us, as we 
stood huddled together, shivering in our 
strange new garbs of heavy fabric, but 
what suffered an instant of half repent- 
ance of our rash purpose. 

Soon the convoy was altogether blotted 
from sight. The throb of the gong came 
fainter to our ears, its mellowing reso- 
nance sounding more than ever a note of 
despair. The darkness steadily closed In 
around us. It became a blank wall a few 
paces from our gunwales, then It mounted 
our very rails. A few moments, and we 
gasped In unison as the black wall closed 
down altogether. It was as though the 
eyes had been plucked from our heads. I 
feached out involuntarily and touched my 
neighbor to make sure that I was not 
alone in the black void. 

I felt a stir of panic among my com- 
panions, an echo of the tumult in my own 
soul. 

At that critical point there came from 
the motor-cabin the calm, confident voice 
of Hunter. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he assured us. “We 
will have light, plenty of It, in a moment. 
It will startle you when it comes, so be 
prepared.” 

It was here that our leader put our 
faith in him to the supreme test. I briefly 
regretted that I had not, after all, insisted 
on a full disclosure of the method he had 
in mind for coping with the darkness. 
Manifestly no progress could be made with- 
out the aid of eyesight. I recalled the 
ancient tales of great mountains of crystal 
floating out of the blackness to crush 
such a puny object as a man-made ship, 
of seas that turned solid so that no float- 
ing thing could force Its way through. 

Did he mean that he had no conquering 
device, after all, and, confronted with the 
actual condition of darkness, had at once 
seen the hopelessness of advancing?. Was 
he about to turn back -to the light he had 
just left and abandon the expedition? 



The clang of the convoy’s gong was still 
faintly audible. We could get our bearings 
from It, and return to safety. I was guilty 
of the hope that such was his purpose. 

Or could he be obsessed with the idea 
that the Circle of Darkness was only a 
narrow zone through which we could drift 
in a few brief moments into a new realm 
of light? 

But even as we struggled with these 
doubts we were answered in most amazing 
fashion. The darkness was snatched from 
our vacant eyeballs by a great glare such 
as none of us had ever before experienced. 
So Intense was its brilliance that it para- 
lyzed our optic nerves. After the first sense 
of sheer whiteness we were left for an 
instant blind again. 

When our eyes became accustomed to 
this sudden change so that we could see 
again, we found ourselves bathed by radi- 
ance brighter than we had ever before 
known. Every detail of our bird-shaped 
vessel stood out In clear-cut distinctness. 
The great wings which extended half 
folded along'either side, a unique feature 
of Hunter's ship, to my mind then a use- 
less decoration, shone as though of silver. 

The decks, the rounded cabin roofs, the 
short spars, and the high prow which 
terminated in the figure of a water-fowl’s 
neck and head, all gleamed in the same 
way. This effect, I noted in passing, was 
produced by the glare reflected from a 
thin sheeting of icy crystal that had 
coated the whole vessel since we entered 
the cold zone. 

Far out over the water the illumination 
extended, ending only where it was dis- 
sipated in the white shifting fog-banks. 
The surface of the sea, revealed at last 
sight as a lifeless floor of blackness, now 
sparkled and danced amid a flashing of 
myriad hues. 

We were aroused from our stupor of 
astonishment by the voice of Hunter: 

“V/hat do you think of it? Didn’t I prom- 
ise you light?” 

There was in his voice and. manner the 
triumph of a small boy who has played a 
smart trick on his elders. 

For a moment more we stared, still un- 
comprehending. Then it dawned on us. 

For the first time, a mortal of Venus 
had produced light! 

To you, my Earth readers, this must 
be almost incomprehensible. It will be 
hard for you to understand a race that 
had never in its history known fire or ar- 
tificial light, except as we had now and 
then seen an accidental manifestation of 
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it, for which we had not any possible use. 

The races of Earth, I am told, began 
using fire before the dawn of civilization, 
indeed much of your civilization developed 
from that use. To-day your boasted prog- 
ress woud vanish in a night if fire were 
removed from Earth. 

But remember, necessity is the mother 
of invention, as one of your sages has 
said. You had need of fire to warm you 
in your winters. Hence you learned to uSe 
It. So your dark nights demanded the 
light that went with fire. 

We had no winter and no night. So 
why should we concern ourselves with 
fire? And in our world there were few 
of the accidental manifestations of nat- 
ural fire, no volcanoes, no electrical storms, 
no conflagrations resulting from accident 
from the use of fire, as with you. 

W HEN it came to mechanical Inventions, 
not even then had we missed the iise 
of artificial heat. You being familiar with 
fire and learning its power, had from it 
developed the steam engine and later the 
electric dynamo. 

We, starting from a different viewpoint, 
had developed much earlier than you a 
knowledge of chemistry. We had for in- 
stance from the earliest recorded ages 
prepared our food by chemical process in- 
stead of fire cooking as with you. In de- 
veloping artificial power we had Invented 
crude chemical motors at first, later dis- 
covering a method of developing high 
power electricity chemically and applying 
it to the driving of powerful machinery,- 
a thing which you have as yet seen only 
a glimmering of in what you call your 
galvanic batteries. 

But now, driven by need. Hunter had 
invented artificial light. Faced with his 
voyage into eternal darkness, he had be- 
thought himself of the occasional dull 
flashes and glows he had noted while ex- 
perimenting v/ith chemical apparatus. 
Seeking their cause, he now devised glass 
globes filled with a compound which when 
excited by electricity produced this bril- 
liance. 

He pointed out to us now some of these 
globes set on each point of the vessel, on 
the crest of the figurehead, at the top of 
the spars, and in rows on the cabin-roofs. 
We had- noted these globes before only as 
ornaments without use and commented on 
Hunter’s vain love of decoration. 

Each cabin also was equipped with one 
of these globes, giving the Interior of the 
ship heat as well as light. 
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“This is really the first time I have 
had darkness to test the lights!" Hunter 
exclaimed. “I haven’t felt confident of the 
success of our venture until now. I think 
we can dismiss the convoy and be on 
our way.’’ 

He entered the motor-cabin and sounded 
three sharp rings of the gong, the signal 
agreed upon with the convoy’s captain. 
Faintly over the water came the answer 
in kind. 

Then he pulled a control bolt. The mo- 
tors underneath him began to throb. The 
great webbed feet at the vessel’s side 
swept out and began churning the water. 
A moment more, and we were gliding 
gracefully into the unknown. 

Gradually we became accustomed to our 
strange surroundings and our fears wore 
away, to be replaced again by the thrill of 
high adventure. The new light, once ex- 
plained, gave us a sense of confidence we 
had not felt before since the voyage was 
proposed. We were in high spirits. 

True, we were already experiencing a 
foretaste of hardship in the extreme cold 
which searched and stung our untried 
bodies despite our heavy robes. Hunter 
,made the watches short, and the members 
of each watch were glad to escape to the 
warm cabin for respite when the time 
marker in the motor-cabin pointed to 
the end of their trick. 

So five watches passed with . little in- 
cident, save that, now and then our ship 
crunched through a field of thin ice 
crystal or was occasionally bumped by 
jagged blocks of that material. To this 
we soon became accustomed but were 
ever sharply on the lookout lest we crash 
into one of the reported crystal mountains 
that might come upon us suddenly from 
the fog-banks. 

It was in the sixth watch, which chanced 
to be mine, that we first sighted one of 
these towering monsters off to our right, 
just within the range of our light, an 
awesome spectacle to our unaccustomed 
eyes. From then on we saw many of them. 
We ran at reduced speed, barely creeping 
at times The crystal fields were becoming 
more frequent and more difficult to break 
through. The cold grew more Intense. 

It was in this watch that a curious ex- 
citement occurred. Up to this point we 
had seen no sign of animal life in the 
chill, dead water or in the scarcely less 
dead and chill air. 

Now, near the end of my watch, we 
heard discordant cries in the air behind us 
which we soon recognized as those of 
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water-fowls. Presently we were overtaken 
by a flock of some dozen of these birds, 
flying low and making to pass us close 
to the left. 

To our surprise they paid not the slight- 
est attention to the glare of our lights, 
which we supposed would have terrified 
them. 

They had nearly passed us when one 
flying in the rear drove head on against 
the light at the summit of the ship’s figure- 
head and fell back, stunned on the deck. 

The forward watch picked it up and 
examined it curiously. After a moment he 
cried out in surprise and studied more 
closely the bird’s head. 

“Look!” he cried. “The creature has no 
eyes!” 

And it was true. We each examined the 
bird carefully, but could discover nothing 
but two faint scars where eyes should have 
been. 

There were indeed monsters in this 
strange world, forms of life that found 
their way about in the blackness without 
need of sight, and born without organs 
with which to see. For nature evidently 
wasted no unnecessary equipment on her 
. creatures. 

One of us dropped the uncanny thing 
overboard with a shudder. Trivial, in a 
way, as was the incident, it left us with 
an uneasy feeling not readily shaken off. 

But we had little time to dwell upon this 
horror. A cry from the steersman called 
our attention back to our surroundings. 
While we had been examining the bird we 
were entering an apparently broad pas- 
sage between two crystal fields. Now_ we 
saw that these fields had converged until 
they met just ahead of ,us. We were in a 
pocket. 

Weaver, chief of the watch, gave orders 
to the steersman to back out and seek 
some other passage. But on attempting 
to do so we found, to our consternation, 
that quantities of drifting crystal blocks 
and sheets had floated in. behind and 
threatened to imprison us. Moreover, the 
driving-feet crashed and ground against 
these impediments and were momentarily 
in danger of being broken. 

In this crisis Weaver ordered the motor 
stopped and summoned Hunter from his 
sleep for consultation. 

Hunter had just come on deck and was 
taking in the situation when a sound off 
across the crystal field to the right held 
us all at attention. It was a hoarse cry, 
low-pitched but penetrating. 

My first thought was that it was some 



strange animal denizen of the darkness. 
We listened for a moment. Again it came, 
this time with unmistakable distinctness. 

It was a human voice! 

■WTE STARED at each other, amazed. 

W How could there possibly be human 
beings out there in the wastes of endless 
night and cold? 

And yet human beings there were, and 
no small 'number of them. For now the 
call was repeated and answered by anotheir 
and another at different points. Then in 
still another quarter beyond the range 
of our powerful lights arose shouts. It 
was as if several persons were conversing 
excitedly. 

We were too far off to catch the words, 
yet words of human speech they were, and 
the speakers were rapidly drawing nearer. 

Those of our company off watch, aroused 
by the tumult, leaped from their sleeping 
pads and rushed to the deck. We stood 
at the rail, gripped with bewildered fear. 
Hunter himself was as much at loss as 
the rest, though if he felt any consider- 
able degree of the terror that held us, 
his calm self-control concealed it. 

Suddenly with a cry of mixed relief 
and alarm he whirled from the rail to- 
ward the motor-cabin 

"I have it!” he shouted. "Those must 
be the men of our convoy. They have 
drifted back into the shadow and have 
been lost. Probably had trouble with their 
motors. I’ll ring our gong so they’ll know 
who we are.” 

But at that another sound drowned 
the human outcry and held even our 
leader motionless with horror. 

It began in a low-pitched, thunderous 
growl that rattled the cabin windows. It 
rose to a rasping roar and ended in an 
ear-piercing, wailing shriek. 

Then out upon the lighted area of the 
ice-field staggered a great, shaggy, four- 
footed beast. To my excited eyes the crea- 
ture measured no less than ten paces from 
his frothing jaws to his lashing tail. Our 
lights gleamed on a double row of 
hideous fangs and on formidable hooked 
claws that tore at the ice with each awk- 
ward leap. I was ready now to give full 
credit to the nursery tales of monsters 
with which in my childhood I had been 
regaled by my granddame. 

As he neared the center of the lighted 
area, his pace slackened and presently, 
with another awful outcry, he swayed and 
sank to the ice and lay twitching as if 
in agony. 
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We could see protruding from his left 
side just back of the . shoulder, a short 
lance, round which oozed a slow stream 
of blood. He had been struck by a human 
huntsman. As this last cry reechoed over 
the frozen fields there stole out of the 
shadows behind the great beast a half 
circle of some fifty human forms. They 
were creeping cautiously forward and clos- 
ing around their wounded prey. 

They moved in absolute silence now, but 
there could be no doubt that these were 
the beings we had heard shouting in the 
distance. Nor did it take more than the 
first glance to convince us all that here 
were no sailors from our convoy, nor any 
men of the Venus we had known. 

I have called them human. In that I 
flattered them grossly. They walked up- 
right and, to"be sure, had human forms. 
Moreover, the creatures wore man-made 
clothing. 

But it was such clothing as none of 
us had ever before seen, fashioned rudely 
of shaggy fur, following the shape of their 
bodies throughout, so that they looked 
not unlike lesser copies of the great beast 
that sprawled before them. 

But their faces sent cold shivers of 
horror down our spines: They were darker 
in complexion than those of normal man, 
and heavy, protruding Jaws gave them a 
peculiarly beastly appearance. But even 
at this distance there was an indefinable 
lack of all expression. Nor were they the 
expressionless faces of beasts, but the 
blank countenances of dead men, of pe- 
culiarly brutal dead men who had died 
from some foul disease that had horribly 
disfigured and discolored their features. 
It was as though we were watching gro- 
tesque automatons silently closing in on 
the dying beast. Each fur-covered hand 
held a spear such as we had seen in the 
animal’s side. 

And not one of these strange figures, 
to our great surprise, had as yet taken 
the slightest notice of our brilliantly 
lighted ship, though such a spectacle had 
certainly never before invaded the .haunts 
of these sons of the night. 

As the deadly circle closed in, the wound- 
ed quarry staggered up, and with a roar 
dashed forward. He was received on vici- 
ous spear-points and recoiled, snarling. 
A second lance now quivered in his right 
side. 

In a frenzy he whirled about the circle. 
Now a frantic sweep of a terrible hook- 
tipped claw caught two of the hunters 
unawares, and they went down under it. 
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With a gasping snarl the great jaws 
snapped once at each prostrate throat and 
the two victims moved no more. 

But this moment of partial triumph was 
the beast’s final undoing. While he was 
thus preoccupied the circle closed in and 
lance after lance struck home. With a last 
cry of pain he sank to the ice, twitched 
convulsively, and was still. 

T here followed a scene of brutal sav- 
agery such as I had never before 
dreamed possible among human beings. 
Remember, no savage race had survived 
in the Land of Light, and the savage 
period of our own race’s history ceased 
before the beginning of any records save 
the vaguest of discredited traditions. There 
was in our knowledge no precedent for 
murderous savagery. 

The Instant they were satisfied that dan- 
ger from the man-killing claws had passed, 
there was a rush for the carcass. The next 
instant they were madly fighting each 
other for the booty. The circle of allies had 
resolved into a mound of screaming, 
squirming, thrusting, fur-clad foes. 

Now and then a luckless one recoiled 
from the mass and fell on the ice, dead 
or sorely wounded from a spear-thrust. 
Several times a contending pair separated 
from the main group and fought an ex- 
change of wild lance-thrusts until one or 
the other fell. The victor paused long 
enough to strip the fur garment from the 
fallen adversary and fasten it around his 
own waist as a trophy. 

But gradually the fighting ceased as one 
by one the savages got what they fought 
for, a part of the beast’s • carcass. Each 
successful one retired with his booty to a 
little distance, and, squatting on their 
haunches, began eating a chunk of the raw 
flesh, tearing it greedily with his teeth, 
a process you can well imagine was a nau- 
seating one to us fastidious vegetarians 
watching from the ship. I know I was 
sick with mingled horror and fear. 

‘"They’re human heings, no doubt,” said 
Hunter in a rather ’ shaky voice at my 
elbow, “but they are of very low intelli- 
gence. They seem to have only the in- 
stinct to kill and feed. They are too stupid 
even to notice us so far. We must get out 
of here before they do take notice. We 
have no weapons, and know nothing of 
fighting. They’d slaughter every man of 
us for our clothing.” 

He rushed into the cabin to start the 
ship’s motor. I saw at once that there was 
little chance of our extricating ourselves 
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in a hurry from the pocket into which we 
had drifted just before our attention had 
been diverted by the savages. One side of 
the vessel was now crowded firmly against 
the margin of the very ice-field on which 
the savages held their ghastly feast. All 
about her were quantities of floating pieces 
of ice that were every moment wedging 
more tightly into our narrow, blind chan- 
nel, and already beginning to freeze to- 
gether into a solid sheet. 

We were in a critical position. I doubted 
not that these strangely nonchalant sav- 
ages had noted at a distance, even before 
we saw them, that we could not escape 
and intended to ignore us until they had 
eaten their fill. In no other way could I 
explain their strange indifference to our 
presence. After the exhibition we had 
Just witnessed, what possible mercy could 
we expect from them? 

With our very lives staked bn the ship’s 
response to her driving feet, we waited 
breathlessly for the first sound of the 
motor. 

It came, and the powerful feet churned 
and ground at the ice. Our gaze was bent 
over the rail upon the channel’s margin 
in hope of some sign of progress. But none 
came. Instead; after a moment there was 
a crash within the bowels of the ship and 
the motor stopped altogether. The strain 
of fighting the Ice had proven too much, 
and one of the main shafts had finally 
parted. 

We lay absolutely at the mercy of the 
savages. And at the same instant it seemed 
evident that the quality of their mercy 
was to put to the test. 

For just as the motor broke down they 
seemed suddenly aroused by the sounds 
from our vessel and taking note of our 
presence for the first time. As one man,, 
they dropped their filthy food,, seized their 
spears, and leaped to their feet. For a 
moment they stood-* tensely silent, as if 
listening. 

Then one gave a. low cry, as of direction. 
They 'turned our way and in grim silence 
began advancing upon us with set spears, 
as we had seen them but a little time ago 
closing in on the doomed beast. 

We watched them in hypnotized horror 
while they advanced a matter of twenty 
paces, those dead men’s faces becoming 
every Instant more distinct and more grue- 
some. 

And then we realized all at once what 
had lent the crowning horror to those 
faces. 

Not one of them had eyesl 



I NSTINCnVELY our ship’s company 
drew around Hunter in desperate, word- 
less hope that 'somehow he had foreseen 
this peril and was prepared to save us 
from these eyeless and ruthless fiends. 

But for once our leader seemed without 
foreknowledge and without inspiration. 
While that uncanny semicircle of blind 
murderers advanced another twenty paces, 
he stood clutching the rail, studying the 
hideous faces as if in those blank masks 
he might find an answer to his problem. 

"If I had only a little time!’’ he groaned, 
“I should have been prepared for this!” 
An age it seemed to us before we saw 
his eyes light with a flash of hope. 

"Well try the gong,’’ he whispered. "It 
may scare them off. If I can gain a little 
time, we will be safe.’’ 

.He stepped swiftly into the motor-cabin, 
turned on the electric gong-control, and 
the harsh, melancholy clamor tore the air. 

It seemed for a moment that this might 
have the desired effect. At the first clang 
of the heavy hammer the oncoming horde 
recoiled asvlf from a blow in their sightless 
faces. A few turned to flee, but stopped 
some paces back and stood, heads^bent 
toward us as though concentrating their 
sense of hearing in an effort to analyze 
the strange tumult. 

But evidently creatures who so reckless- 
ly faced violent death In search of food 
and in haphazard quarrels over its pos- 
session .were not to be greatly dismayed 
at mere clamor, however unfamiliar. 

Again the guttural order from one of 
their members who seemed to be a leader. 
The line stiffened at once. The half-f ear- 
ful ones returned to their places. The 
slow, silent and relentless advance against 
our devoted company was resumed. How- 
ever they might fly at each other’s throats 
in dividing prey once won, they evidently 
acted in concert while stalking it. 

At that our nerves snapped. Panic seized 
us. Our only thought was' flight, we knew 
not where, or much cared. The darkness 
of the open ice-fields seemed for the mo- 
ment a welcome refuge. 

But the side of the ship, away from the 
savages, over which we would have in- 
stinctively fled, lay next to the channel' 
whose surface of loose ice offered no foot- 
ing. As it was, many of our company 
would have leaped blindly into this freez- 
ing flood and perished had not some few 
of the cooler heads among us recovered 
a little self-possession in time to realize 
this danger and herded them over the 
opposite rail. 
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There was still a considerable open 
space left between us and the fast ad- 
vancing foe, and there was time to slip 
around the end of the blind line, if we 
did not betray ourselves to their marvel- 
ously acute sense of hearing, which seemed 
largely to replace sight. We counted on 
the noise of the gong to cover our move- 
ments. ^ 

Weaver and I were among the last to 
leave. We realized simultaneously that 
Hunter was still in the cabin, probably 
imconscious of the fact that his company 
were deserting the ship. We called to him 
frantically, and getting no answer, rushed 
in after him. 

He was working calmly but quickly over 
his motor controls. 

"Come!” I shouted. “They're almost on 
us! The rest have gone!" 

"Gone! Where?” he demanded. 

“Out on the ice. We’ve just time. Come!” 

"Call them back! Call them back!” he 
ordered excitedly. "I’ll have the ship out 
in another moment.” 

But our taut nerves would brook no 
further dallying. We seized him between 
us without ceremony and, despite his in- 
dignant protests, dragged him bodily over 
the ship’s side. 



He thanked us afterward for this show 
of mutiny, for so little margin of safety 
remained that we nearly brushed against 
the vile creatures at the end of the line 
as we stole trembling out of the closing 
trap. 

Once, our uncertain footing was near to 
betraying us. Our feet had never before 
tested this treacherous frozen field, and 
we made sorry work of our effort to step 
without sound. Slipping, stumbling, again 
and again, one or more of us falling prone, 
we made our way till the last of us had 
nearly passed beyond immediate danger. 
Weaver was a pace behind Hunter and 
myself as we rounded the end of the sav- 
age line. 

I heard a muffled thud behind me and 
turned to see Weaver lying full length on 
his back. His feet had slipped from under 
him suddenly, and he must have struck 
full on the back of his head, for he lay 
as if half stunned. 

That fact saved his life. For even as 
I looked back, one of the blind savages 
at the end of the line, scarce three paces 
away, halted abruptly and bent a sensitive 
ear toward the spot where Weaver had 
fallen. Then, with spear upraised, he felt, 
his way shufflingly over the ice directly 
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toward our prostrate companion. The fel- 
low’s head was bent forward Inquiringly 
and his thick, brutal nostrils dilated as he 
sniffed the air like a wild beast. Even 
In my fright I noted that the sense of 
smell also, aided the hearing in replacing 
the missing eyesight. 

He had almost stepped on Weaver when 
he halted and drove his spear out with a 
short, powerful stroke. Had Weaver gained 
his feet promptly he would have been 
thrust clean through. 

As It was, his daze left him Just as the 
savage struck. He rolled over, and before 
his assailant could locate him more defi- 
nitely he had crawled on hands and knees 
out of his reach. 

Again the great gong clanged, and while 
its reverberations still echoed and re- 
echoed, we scurried away and halted only 
when we reached a point where the lights 
of our ship no longer illuminated the ice 
sufficiently to make further progress safe. 

There we stood, a shuddering, panic- 
strickeii group, waiting breathlessly to see 
what fate awaited our vessel. 

By now the horde had reached it. In the 
very presence of the^booming gong they 
suffered another fit of trepidation. Pres- 
ently, however, they regained assurance, 
and one after another pressing forward, 
struck the side of the ship and felt it 
seriously. They thrust their spears at it 
as though they thought it might be some 
manner of beast. ’They poked their noses 
against It speculatively. 

At length, one by chance touched the 
ladder by which we had made our escape 
and called excitedly to his fellows. They 
crowded around him, each feeling of this 
mysterious affair and discussing it ex- 
citedly. 

A t length one bold spirit seized hold 
and cautiously mounted it till he stum- 
bled over the rail on to the deck. ' Then 
he shouted volubly to those below, till one 
after the other the rest followed his ex- 
ample. Presently the whole crew were 
defiling the vessel with their filthy pres- 
ence. We could see them prowling about 
from deck to deck, shouting exlctedly at 
each new discovery. 

‘T have a scheme,” exclaimed Hunter 
suddenly, “Some of the bodies of those 
devils may not have been plundered. If so, 
some of us will put on their clothing, bor- 
row their spears and steal back aboard 
.ship. Then we’h feel like one of them if 
any of them touch one of us, and those 
clothes ought to give us the right odor, too. 



Maybe we can maneuver them below 
decks, and lock them in. Anyhow, we'll 
have something to fight with.” 

In a few moments ,we had found the spot 
where the fight had occurred^ marked all 
too plainly by a welter of congealed blood, 
scattered fragments of the great beast, 
and the stripped bodies of the slain. 

Controlling our squeamishness with an 
effort, we searched all about, but found 
only one body that had been overlooked, 
though' there were a number of spears 
scattered here and there. 

Hunter distributed the spears among 
those or us in whose untried physical 
prowess he had most confidence, and ap- 
propriated the dead savage's furs for him- 
self. 

These strange garments he drew on over 
his own, and announced, to our consterna- 
tion, that he would go alone aboard the 
vessel — we amateur spearmen to gather at 
the foot of .the ladder, ready to rush to 
the rescue if he was beset. 

We protested loudly and unanimously 
against such foolhardiness on his part, de- 
claring that we might better rush the 
decks in a body, or at least that one of 
the rest of us should take the risk he 
proposed shouldering. We pointed out, 
too, that it would go hard with us should 
our leader be lost at this critical point. 
We all but resorted to physical force a 
second time to restrain him. But he re- 
mained firm, 

"If' we cannot save the ship we are lost, 
anyhow,” he insisted. “I stand the best 
chance of saving it.” 

With that he led the way back to the 
vessel without further argument'. With 
'sick hearts we watched him disappear 
among the motley, wrangling horde. 

Moment after moment passed, each 
seeming an age. At the ladder's foot we 
stood tensely grasping our unfamiliar 
weapons and ready to dash into practically 
hopeless conflict. 

Our uneasiness had increased to thp 
point where we could not much longet 
restrain ourselves when suddenly our at- 
tention was diverted in most unexpected 
and startling fashion.. 

Somewhere far off to the left, outside 
the reach of our lights, came a resounding 
crash. Even as we looked at each other 
aghast, the ice-field heaved under our 
feet. A great wave of water tore down 
the channel amid a roar of grinding ice. 
Our vessel was torn from its mooring 
against the ice-field and swept out into 
mid-channel. The wave overran the' ice 
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where we stood, drenching us waist deep 
with its icy flood. 

From the direction whence this terrific 
disturbance started one of those towering 
ice mountains floated majestically into 
sight, drifting slowly but relentlessly down 
the channel, throwing back the ice-field 
on either side like a powerful flow, tossing 
lip soft soil. 

Directly in its path lay our crippled ves- 
sel and heroic leader. 

Powerless now to aid him, we turned 
and fled from the heaving margin, of the 
channel. We had run perhaps a hundred 
paces when without an instant’s warning 
the lights of the vessel went out, and the 
gong ceased ringing. We stopped in our 
tracks, in the grip of complete despair. 

There we were in total darkness on an 
unstable field of ice in the heart of the 
region of endless night, without ship and 
without leader, the unthinkable cold bit- 
ing our drenched bodies to the bone. 

G radually the thundering and crash- 
ing of breaking ice died away. The, 
dizzy heavlngs of slippery flooring sub- 
sided. 

Now we stood huddled together in the 
blackness, listening breathlessly for some 
sound in the direction of the channel to 
lend us hope that our ship and its master 
still survived, but in vain. 

Absolute, deathly silence reigned! 

The men about me began to stir nerv- 
ously, to chafe their numbed limbs, as 
much as anything to break the awful spell 
of the soundless and sightless world. 

Now and then I caught a hushed word, 
but for the most part we were restrained 
by the horror of the darkness. We knew 
not what monstrous thing might be drawn 
our way by any careless sound. 

We were for the moment as helpless as 
a herd of panic-stricken domestic animals 
left without keeper. 

Presently I heard Weaver murmuring my 
name . and, . working around the- group, 
guided by each other’s voices, we soon got 
together and withdrew a little from the 
rest. 

Weaver was a capable seaman and a 
man of resourcefulness used to directing 
men. He had Joined the expedition as mas- 
ter mariner and first lieutenant to 
Hunter. 

From the first moment I had laid eyes 
on him during the demonstration in the 
market-place, he had appealed to me 
strongly. Ere our ship had been three 
sleeps on its way, we had become friends. 



Now that, with Hunter’s" removal, the 
responsibility for the company rested on 
his shoulders, he naturally turned to me 
for council. It was not, I must confess, be- 
cause I was of any real value as an ad- 
visor in, time of emergency, but because 
in his perplexity he felt the heed of a 
confidant. 

“I’m afraid there Is nothing we can do, 
Scribner, but wait for the end,’’ he ad- 
mitted. “We have no food or shelter or 
light, and no chance of getting them. We 
can’t survive long. I am a man of action 
only. When it comes to carefully worded 
speech, that is your craft. So I am going 
to give you the task of breaking to our 
comrades, as gently as possible, the facts 
of our situation, and prepare them to face 
death calmly. They are a brave company, 
or they would not be here, but their nerves 
are shaken by what they have just been 
through, as I confess are mine.’’ 

“I am myself certainly in no better frame 
of mind than the rest,” I admitted, “but 
I’ll talk as courageously as possible.’’ 

So I got the ear of the company and 
stated Weaver's conclusions. 

“Strange things have happened, how- 
ever, in this bewildering place, since we 
entered.it,’’ I added in conclusion. “It may 
be, then, that some miracle may save us. 
So let’s not despair as long as we breathe, 
but be ready to take advantage of such 
fortunate chance if it occurs.’’ 

This last remark was sheer bravado, and 
'I, think it was recognized as such by the 
comrades. 

A murmur of comments followed my 
speech, then all fell silent again. Even our 
uneasy movements ceased for the time be- 
ing. 

The biting air hung motionless. Not a 
sound came out of the darkness. 

I, for. one, was offering prayer to the 
Over Spirit, and I knew instinctively that 
every member of our band was doing like- 
wise. 

Presently 1 was conscious that I had 
ceased praying and Was listening again, my 
whole soul concentrated in my ears, search- 
ing out the uttermost depths of that black, 
horrible quiet. 

It was as though all the universe had 
been blotted out save one little island of 
absolute, lifeless cold, to which our lost 
^souls clung for a brief moment, before we, 
too, merged with the silence and became 
nothing. 

I felt that I must hear some sound from 
without or lose my reason. 

And then it camel 
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At first 1 could not be sure but that it 
was a trick of my overwrought fancy. 

A little back of me, I seemed to hear It, 
a faint shuffling as of padded feet. My 
first thought, when I became convinced 
that I had really heard a sound, was that 
I was listening to one of our own party 
moving about, and that I had lost my 
bearings. For I had not realized that I had 
turned around while talking to Weaver, 
and I supposed the rest of our group were 
directly In front of me, so near that I 
could reach out and touch them. 

I started to turn toward the sound when, 
somewhere off to the right this time, I 
heard it again. Then, as I listened in be- 
wilderment, it came from somewhere in 
front of me, and was immediately repeat- 
ed off to the left. 

“Weaver,” I whispered, “did you hear 
that? Are our men going mad with this, 
and scattering? Weaver!" 

But no answer came from Weaver. I 
called again a little louder, but again with- 
out reply. 

Weaver and I had been talking shoulder 
to shoulder only a moment before, his hand 
resting on my arm. I had not heard him 
move away. 

Wondering at his failure to reply now, 
I reached out to touch him, but encoun- 
tered nothing. Thinking still that I might 
be confused as to direction, I turned slowly 
about with hand outstretched. Then I 
turned in a timid circle, still feeling the 
empty air. 

Again I called in vain. 

Now almost beside myself, I took several 
heedless steps In the direction in which my 
instinct told me Weaver had last been. 
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And I collided sharply with another hu- 
man body. I nearly wept with relief as we 
clutched each other by the shoulders. 

“Is this you. Weaver?” I gasped. 

“No, this is Baker,” he replied. “Who are 
you?” 

“I'm Scribner. Weaver was at my side 
an instant ago, and now he’s gone.” 

“Weaver!” I called aloud, throwing all 
caution aside. 

Only a mocking echo answered. 

By now I felt the presence of our com- 
pany about me, and my panic subsided 
enough for cool thought. 

“Is it possible this thing has driven him 
mad and he has wandered off beyond our 
reach?” I asked. 

“Perhaps the cold has overcome him," 
suggested a voice in the group. “I feel 
nearly done for, myself," 

“That Is possible,” I asserted. “He may 
be lying helpless at our feet." 

Then a suggestion flashed Into my mind. 

“Let’s all join hands in a line,” I pro- 
posed, “so that we cannot be separated, 
and we will move about in a circle over 
the ice. I’ll stand here in the center as a 
pivot. If he has fallen, he must be near 
by, and we will come on him." 

T his scheme we carried out, but though 
we circled cautiously several times, each 
time shifting my pivot position so as to 
cover a new area, we found nothing. 

We paused at length, in dismay, and 
again we listened as though the darkness 
might perchance betray this new secret. 

And again came that soft, shuffling 
sound here and there around us, now 
unmistakably outside of our group. 
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"Do the rest of you hear anything?” 1 
questioned. 

"I do!” came In awed whispers from here 
and there. 

"That must be he I ” said one. 

"It’s someone walking, feeling his way!” 
declared another. 

"He has gone mad and wandered off!” 
cried a third. 

"But!” I exclaimed. "There is more than 
one thing out there. They are all around 
us. Who else has gone?” 

There was a sudden stir of panic among 
the men at this suggestion, and a calling 
of names here and there. 

"Tanner, are you there?" 

"Is this you. Baker?” 

"Where is Carpenter?” 

"Just a moment, men!” I called out. “I’ll 
call the roll from memory.” 

One by one, I recalled and pronounced 
the names of our original company, with 
some promptings toward the end of the 
list when my overwrought mind failed to 
function readily. 

To our horror, six of the group failed 
to answer. 

We stood stunned. 

We had become prepared to meet our 
fate manfully together, but this mysterious 
separation of our forces again unnerved 
us. 

For a long time^ we remained thus, the 
silence broken now and then by someone 
chafing and thrashing his chilled body, 
and in between, at intervals, by that soft, 
insidious shuffling around out on the Ice. 

“Tanner! Tanner!” cried someone sud- 
denly. 

“Tanner, is gone! Tanner is gone!” he 
exclaimed. 

This time we were too stunned to react. 

"We were standing hand in hand," 
shouted the man frantically. "He Jerked 
his hand put of mine, and he’s gone. Tan- 
ner, where — ” 

The v^lce broke off suddenly, as though 
the man had been choked. 

"Who was that speaking?” I demanded. 

No answer came. 

Madness, indeed, was overcoming our 
company. 

From then on I became oblivious to the 
passage of time. I would beat my arms 
about me till I felt my sluggish blood stir- 
ring again, and then listen till I heard 
once more those eerie and ominous shuf- 
fling sounds. 

Then, driven by the need of action, I 
would circle around the group of shudder- 
ing men, feeling my way from shoulder to 



shoulder with a word of encouragement 
to each. 

As I completed one of those rounds I 
became convinced that the group, -had 
grown smaller since my last round. I 
groaned hopelessly. No use to warn them 
again. The madness was evidently seizing 
them one by one. 

I had not the heart to make another 
roimd. I could not bear any closer realiza- 
tion of the passing of my brave comrades. 

I drew off a pace and, momentarily 
yielding to a dragging serise of exhaustion, 
I sank to the ice. It may have been only a 
moment as I thought then. It may have 
been much longer that I lay there. I sud- 
denly realized that I was yielding to a 
leaden drowsiness. 

With a supreme effort of the will, I 
staggered to my feet and shook my body 
into life again. I must keep moving till 
my fate overtook me. Was it possible that 
the madness that had invaded our com- 
pany had at last found me out? 

I determined to make the round of the 
group once more. 

I felt out where I supposed them to be, 
and touching nothing, took a faltering 
step forward. Still I touched no one. 

I stopped in my tracks and waited for a 
movement or a word to set me right. 

For moments I listened, but heard not 
the slightest sound. Moreover I was now 
oppressed by a sensation of being com- 
pletely alone. 

Now, beside myself with fear, I began 
running frantically, calling first one name 
then another. All in vain. 

At length, completely exhausted, I 
stopped, famt with absolute despair. 

I was alone with this eternal silence! 

CHAPTER in 

THE QUEEN OP THE NIGHT 

I STRUGGLED against a sense of gid- 
diness, partly due to physical collapse 
and partly to sheer horror. I swayed 
and stumbled. Finally, after recovering 
myself two or three times, my shaking 
limbs refused longer to sustain me. 

I pitched forward, but instead of strik- 
ing the ice I was caught firmly by a pair 
of muscular arms and jerked back on my 
feet. 

For an instant I was too surprised to 
speak. When I did open my mouth to 
demand the name of my rescuer, I was 
suddenly half choked by a mass of nau- 
seating, foul-smelling hair thrust into it. 
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My hope that one of my companions 
had been restored to me was short-lived. 

While the Ironlike arms still clasped me 
about the chest, binding my own arms to 
my side, someone else behind me was ad- 
justing the gag, evidently a strip of raw 
fur, and tying it at the back of my head. 

Then another band was passed about 
my arms. These precautions taken, all 
without spoken word and with scarcely a 
sound, the two unseen beings, whatever 
they were, seized me on either side, and 
with swift strides, marked only by the 
soft, shuffling sound that had but now 
so bewildered our party, began half guid- 
ing, half propelling my involuntary foot- 
steps through the blackness. 

Instead of being rescued, I was a help- 
less captive. What fate awaited me I could 
only Imagine, but I strongly suspected it 
would have been better to perish from cold 
on the empty Ice. i 

This, then, explained the mysterious 
vanishing of my companions;, a stealthy 
foe had snatched them one by one out of 
the midst of our group and borne them 
away. 

Could it be that the blind savages who 
had boarded our vessel had escaped from 
it and surrounded us? Or were our cap- 
tives another group of the same tribe? 

We had not proceeded far before I felt a 
change in. the nature of the footing. It 
was no longter firm and slippery. I seemed 
to be walking on some soft, yielding sub- 
stance that crunched crisply under feet. 
At times I sank into it to my knees and 
walking became increasingly difficult. I 
guessed that we had left the sea’s frozen 
surface and were on land. 

1 also noted an increasing unevenness 
and change of the level over which we 
strode. It had been smooth as a floor. 
Now we frequently went up and down sharp 
inclines. We stumbled over hummocks. 
My guides as well as I seemed to find the 
way difficult, for they proceeded more 
slowly and at times paused as if studying 
their bearings. 

At each of these pauses my ears, which 
were with recent practise becoming more 
and more acute, caught the crunching of 
an increasing number of footsteps. I heard 
now occasional guttural shouts or the ex- 
change of words in more conversational 
key. I realized that my captors had been 
joined by a considerable number of their 
kind. I wondered if the rest of our ship’s 
company were with us, gagged and help- 
less captives like myself. 

I became more and more confident that 
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our captors were members of the same 
blind race of savages who had taken pos- 
session of our vessel. The thought of the 
gruesome and ugly faces of those human 
beasts as we had seen them under the 
glare of our ship’s lights, and their still 
uglier actions, made me sick with dread 
of what might be in store for us. 

But as time went on and I came to no 
harm nor was subjected to any deliberate 
brutality, I began to take an interest in 
.trying to learn something of these beings. 
One may well imagine I made little head- 
way at such study when I had nothing by 
which to go but my memory of a brief 
glimpse of their faces and such sounds as 
I heard around me. 

I reasoned that this race must have in- 
habited the realm of eternal darkness from 
time Immemorial. Either the race had 
originated here and, there being no use 
'for eyes where light was not, it had never 
developed eyes, or else .lt was descended 
from beings like ourselves who had origin- 
ated in the Land of Light and became 
lost in the Land of Darkness countless ages 
ago. Having no further use for eyes, 
evolution might have gradually eliminated 
them in the descendants. 

After listening closely to their fragmen- 
tary speech, I leaned to the latter theory. 
Every now and then I caught a word that 
was strikingly similar in sound to one in 
the language of the Land of Light. I 
noted too many of these to believe they 
could be mere coincidences. It indicated 
a common origin in speech between this 
race and ours. 

But my attention was shortly diverted 
from speculation back to my own immedi- 
ate troubles. It was during one of these 
frequent pauses. ’There was an unusual 
amount of talking and movement about 
me. 

After a word or two of apparent com- 
mand from a third person, I was led to one 
side by my two captors and faced about. 
As they brought me to rest I brushed 
against another person immediately be- 
hind me. One Of my. captors began attach- 
ing. some sort of tackle to my shoulders. 
^ While he was doing this, I felt a second 
man in front of me. 

Presently, both of my captors left me. I 
made a tentative move forward, more to 
test my freedom than with any futile idea 
of escape. I bumped Into the person in 
front. He immediately dodged away, and 
as he did so, I felt a forward tugging at 
the contraption attached to my shoulders. 

At the same time there was a slight 
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backward pull as though I were attached 
to something behind me that yielded 
slightly to the strain, 

M y ARMS were still bound down so that 
I could not feel about with my hands, 
but a little further twisting of my body 
convinced me that I was connected by 
some sort of a harness both with the man 
in front of me and the man behind me, 

A moment later, from off at the side, 
came a sharp command that unquestion- 
ably meant “go” in our tongue. Simultane- 
ously I heard a swishing in the air and felt 
a stinging blow as of a bit of rope being 
flayed over my head and shoulders, 

I lunged forward in pain. After a mo- 
ment of strain I felt the tackle give a 
little, followed by the grinding of some 
heavy body being dragged over the ground. 

Twice more I heard the whip cut the air 
and fall first on the man behind me and 
then on the man in front. We were moving 
forward briskly together now, and the 
dragging sound behind continued, as did 
the pull at my shoulders. It dawned on 
me that I was one of a team' of three cap- 
tives harnessed to some burden which our 
captors meant to have us drag home for 
them. 

We were not, then, mere captives of 
these blind men of darkness. We were 
their slaves. 

It was clear now why we had not been 
summarily killed as I had expected. Our 
new masters had useful drudgery for us 
to perform. 

Up-hill and down, we labored on. Again 
and again I would have dropped exhausted 
had I not been spurred on by the stinging 
whip and the hoarse shouts of our driver. 

At length, when it seemed that I could 
not take another step, we were halted, 1 
was freed from the harness. The thongs 
about my arms were- removed, but my gag 
was allowed to remain. Nor, for a single 
instant did my driver let go of my arm. 

He had led me forward some half dozen 
steps, then suddenly, by main strength, 
forced me to iny hands and knees and 
began pushing me ahead in that position. 
Almost immediately I realized that I had 
left the free air. I was scrambling along 
like an animal on all fours over a hard, 
smooth surface. 

I tried once to rise to my feet, but im- 
mediately thrust my head against a roofing 
less than a pace’s distance from the floor- 
ing. I was in a low, tunnel-like passage- 
way. 

But after I had been driven forward 



two or three paces farther, my captoi 
jerked me to my feet and removed the 
gag from my numbed Jaws. I had scarce 
time to clear my mouth of the filth left 
there by the gag when another nasty 
object was thrust into it. At the same time 
my master guided one of my hands up to 
the stuff, and then let go. 

“Eat,” he said. 

Then I realized that I was being fed. 

It seemed to be a bit of raw flesh. To 
this moment I cannot think of it without 
being nauseated, I will not Inflict a de- 
scription of it upon the reader. 

But I was famished from long lack of 
food, violent exercise, and exposure to the 
cold. So I managed somehow to choke 
down the fearful stuff. 

I was so preoccupied for the moment in 
satisfying my craving for food that I did 
not realize when my captor left me, but 
-when I came to take stock of my new 
surroundings I was alone. 

I called aloud, but no one answered. I 
felt my way about. I was In a little cell, 
rounded In shape and a bare four paces 
across. The roof just missed my head. I 
found the passage through which I had 
come,- but it was blocked. The air, though 
close and foul, was not so cold as the wind- 
swept wastes without. 

Satisfied at length that I was in no 
immediate physical danger, I gave up to 
the extreme weariness that beset me, and 
tlirowlng myself on the hard floor, at once 
fell into a deep sleep. 

I must have slumbered long, for I awoke 
naturally, feeling greatly refreshed, though 
stiff and sore from my unwonted exertions 
and exposure. 

I had paced back and forth for. some 
time, limbering my creaking limbs, when 
a sound behind me caught me up short. I 
whirled^ about and saw to my astonishment 
in the' wall of my cell an upright oblong 
of dim light. 

As soon as my unused vision became ac- 
customed to functioning again, I made 
out that' it was an. open door beyond which 
extended a short passage on whose walls a 
fitful radiance flickered. 

Then for the first time I saw the dim 
form of a man beside me. He grasped me 
firmly by the arm and propelled me to- 
ward the opening. 

Some ten paces forward I found myself 
-suddenly thrust out into a great dome- 
shaped chamber, whose walls shone and 
sparkled under the light of innumerable 
flaming torches set in brackets all about. 

There was a motley multitude assembled. 
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A glance showed me the same grotesque, 
fur-clad, lance-equipped figures with hide- 
ous, sightless faces that we had seen 
sweeping down out of the darkness upon 
our ship. 

But the sight that at pnce caught my 
attention and held me fascinated and 
amazed was a raised platform in the 
center of the cave, covered with heavy 
furs, on which reclined the most beautiful 
woman I had ever seen. And she had eyes, 
two dark orbs that were just now search- 
ing my face with deep curiosity.,. 

It was a long moment before my fas- 
cinated gaze wandered in embarrassment 
from her lovely face. And then I almost 
shouted aloud in further amazement. 

Reclining on the fur carpeting beside 
her, with the air of one very much at 
home, was our lost leader. Hunter. 

I RECALL a fleeting feeling that I was 
still sleep in my cell and having a fan- 
tastic dream. The sudden appearance of 
light among this eyeless people whom I 
had become accustomed to think of as 
having no knowledge of light and no use 
for it; the presence of a beautiful woman 
with perfect eyes among these brutal 
savages, and above all the miraculous re- 
appearance in such strange surroundings 
of our leader, who, I supposed, had long 
since perished out in the frozen ,seas some 
sleeps away — all gave a dreamlike atmos- 
phere to the scene. 

I was still staring, astounded, when 
Hunter, who had been gazing interestedly 
about, caught my eye and smiled greeting. 
He spoke no word, and taking my cue from 
that, I, too, remained silent, though I was 
eager to shout a score of questions. 

Presently the woman on the dais turned 
to Hunter with every show of deference 
and addressed him, speaking clearly In our 
tongue, though with a strange, guttural 
accent. 
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“Look, O great chief,” she said, “and 
take count of these two-eyed ones before 
you and see if they be all of your men. If 
there be one missing, or if so much as one 
little finger of them be hurt, these hunters 
of mine shall pay dearly.” 

“I have counted, O queen,” he made 
reply, “All are here. Before I determine if 
they have been harmed I must go into 
the darkness with my councilors and learn 
further of what has happened.” 

I had glanced about me at the queen’s 
first words, and was greatly relieved to see 
the rest of our ship’s company standing 
about the dais, each with a sinister guard 
at his side armed with ready spear. 

As he spoke. Hunter had risen to his 
feet. Simultaneously the queen stood up 
and stretched out a warning hand, 

“I must crave your pardon for restrain- 
ing you,” she protested. “You shall be safe 
and comfortable while you are with us, 
and I would keep you for some time, for 
I have much to learn from you. Mean- 
while, I cannot have you from my sight, 
for you have shown that you have strange 
powers over these simple, eyeless people of 
mine.” 

Hunter simply smiled Indulgently in 
reply. 

And the next instant I felt perfectly 
sure that I was dreaming, I could swear 
that I had not moved or so much as winked 
an eye. Yet the whole scene had vanished 
—the great hall, the crowd, the beautiful 
queen. 

I was back in my cell, but this time it, 
too, was lighted. Half reclining on the floor 
beside me was Weaver, looking as amazed 
as I felt. Standing over us, a torch in his 
hand, wearing the same indulgent smile 
he had just turned on the queen, was 
Hunter, 

“Well, old comrades,” he exclaimed. “Get 
up and let me look you over. I didn’t think 
a little while ago that we’d ever see each 

I 
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other again alive. No, you are not dream- 
ing. I can see you both think you are.” 

Still half doubting our senses we. arose 
and began a duet of eager questions. 

"One at a time!” He laughed. "The sim- 
plest way to answer is to begin where we 
parted last and tell the whole story. I 
can guess pretty well what happened to 
you from what the queen has told me. So 
I’ll give my experience first. 

"When I left you people at the foot of 
the ship’s ladder my one hope was that the 
savages hadn’t yet found their way into 
the cabins. I believed that if I could run 
the gauntlet of their sharp ears and noses 
and once get inside, I could lock myself 
in, repair the vessel’s machinery, and de- 
vise some scheme of getting rid of our 
boarders. 

“Well, I got to the deck just in time. 
Right opposite the top of our ladder, you 
know, was the door into the motor cabin. 
By good luck it had slammed shut after 
you two dragged me out so unceremonious- 
ly, but it was not locked. 

"Just as I reached the top of the ladder, 
one of the brutes was feeling the handle 
of the cabin doofr. I thought of nothing 
but the need of keeping him out of the 
cabin. But even then it didn’t occur to me 
to use the spear I had brought with me. 
I’m not used .to the idea of killing, you 
know, even if my name does come from 
ancestors who made that a business. 

"I simply dropped the spear on. the deck 
and made a dash at the fellow. He heard 
me, of course, and started to turn about 
Just as I struck him. I caught him by the 
arms before he could raise his spear and 
whirled him away from the door. 

"In the meantime a brother savage of 
his at my left had heard me also, and 
evidently catching the odor of a stranger, 
despite the familiar clothing I had on, let 
drive his spear in my direction. By chance, 
I had thrown the other’s body in front of 
me just in time for it to catch the spear- 
thrust that was intended for me. The thing 
I clutched gave a choking cry and dropped 
bleeding in my arms, I shrank away, faint 
with horror for the moment. 

“But I had not time to Indulge in 
squeamishness. At that instant I caught 
sight of another savage with spear set and 
dilated nostrils sniffing the air in my 
direction, feeling his way along the edge 
of the cabin. I saw at a glance that he 
would reach me before I could wrench 
the door up; the noise I would make do- 
ing it would’ draw his spear unerringly at 
me. 



"At that my hereditary instincts came 
to the rescue, I had just time to snatch 
up the spear I had dropped, dodge to one 
side, arid thrust it through the savage’s 
middle. Then I wrenched up the door, 
stumbled into the cabin, slammed down 
and locked the door, and dropped on the 
fioor in a half-faint. 

“There was a tumult of rage outside by 
now. A spear shattered the cabin window 
and one savage, fingering the ragged glass, 
cut his hand badly. He turned away in 
pain and shouted something that sounded 
like our word for ‘bitten.’ 

"At that, the rest drew away from the 
cabin and stood doubtfully, muttering 
among themselves. I think by now they 
believed they had encountered some, new 
form of great beast. 

"Meantime I had recovered myself and 
began hastily revising my plans. I rec- 
ognized the fact that fear had little part 
in the make-up of those stolid brutes, and 
it was only a matter of moments when 
they would break into the cabin. There 
was no time to repair' our motors while 
they were at large. I must overcome them 
first. 

“My first thought was of my laboratory. 
I had stored, you know, a very complete 
outfit of chemicals and chemical apparatus 
on the ship, not knowing what need I 
might have of them in the new world I 
expected to discover. 

"Among them was a quantity of the 
volatile anesthetic discovered by my grand- 
father. You know of its use in surgery. A 
little of it sprayed in the open air will 
render instantly unconscious any living 
thing within its reach unless equipped 
with the neutralizing mask that the physi- 
cian wears while using it. The asphyxiated 
person remains rigidly in the position he 
was in when overcome, arid when he comes 
to, has no knowledge of the fact that he 
has been unconscious. 

I had one of the masks and a 
W spray syringe in my cabinet. I 
loaded the sprayer in a hurry and put on 
the mask. Then I threw open, the door and 
let them have a good dose of the stuff. 

"The whole crew froze in their tracks on 
the instant. I had already planned how to 
handle, them. I dug a coil of rope out of the 
storeroom, cut it into short lengths, and 
when the crowd came to, every man of 
them was tied hand and foot. 

“And then, just as I was debating my 
i^t move,. I heard a terrific uproar out 
over the ice. The ship leaped so violently 
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that we were all hurled to the deck. I 
had just made out the ice mountain bear- 
ing down on iis when the vessel crashed 
against the opposite side of the channel, 
and heeled violently over against the ice- 
field. The battery connections must have 
been wrenched away, for the lights went 
out, and so as to what happened after 
"that I can only guess. 

“Apparently the big mass of ice passed 
just to one side of us. We were tossed 
about like a plaything in the hands of a 
child. The vessel rolled almost completely 
over, first to one side, then the other. I 
thought surely her sides were broken in. 

“But when the motion at length subsided 
we were still above water, though the ship 
lay over on her side at so steep a pitch 
that it was impossible to stand on her 
decks. I and my prisoners were huddled 
together in a mass against the lower rail. 
My first task was to ' restore the lights. 
What mth the tangle of wreckage I found 
within the cabin, and the absolute dark- 
ness in which I must feel my way about, 
it was a long and difficult task. My labor, 
also, was accompanied by a most distract- 
ing uproar of wails and cries from my 
■tethered prisoners. The amazing^fashion 
in which they had suddenly found .them- 
selves bound and helpless, apparently 
without the aid of human hands, together 
with the climax of the ice-mountain’s part 
in the performance, had at last affected 
even their rudimentary nerves. 

“But at length I had our lights going 
again. I found that our shattered ves- 
sel lay high and dry on the surface of 
the ice-field, as though a giant hand had' 
picked it up and hurled it there. 

“I was far more concerned, however, over 
the fate of you people than with our ship’s 
plight. I determined to use my prisoners 
in hunting you out, if you were still alive. 
In listening to their jargon I had discov- 
ered, as you doubtless have, that they had 
some words in common with our speech. 
Making use of this knowledge, I managed 
to make them understand that I had com- 
rades out on the ice near where they had 
fought the great beast, and that they must 
lead me to you. They were now thoroughly 
cowed and ready to do anything I com- 
manded. 

“My next move was to unfasten one of 
the ship's lights and attach a small battery 
cell to it, so that I had a portable illumina- 
tion. I did this just in time, for the main 
battery was still defective, and presently 
the other lights went out again. Then I 
untied the feet of my followers, still keep- 
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ing their hands bound, however, and we 
climbed out to the ice. 

“The strange, unerring instinct with 
which those sightless oreatures found their 
way about was a source of endless wonder 
to me, Their sense of smell is so acute that 
they followed your trail from the ship 
straight here. We arrived only a little time 
after the last of you straggled in. 

“Imagine my surprise at finding a con- 
siderable city here built of blocks of ice, 
and a beautiful woman, v/ith eyes, and the 
ability to make and use light, ruling these 
eyeless savages with a rod of iron. 

“Intelligent as she is, however, the 
bound condition of the warriors I led in, 
the tale they told, and my own appearance 
arid speech, filled her with awe and fear 
of me. Nevertheless, it was necessary just 
now to give her a demonstration with my 
anesthetic to clinch the matter and prove 
that we are people not to be trifled with.” 
“So we really did see you in a big room 
with a beautiful woman by your side!” I 
exclaimed. “I was convinced that I was 
dreaming. I may be dreaming yet.” 

“Not at all!” he assured me. “You really 
saw what you thought you did. I brought 
my anesthetic spray with me. When I told 
her I was going into the darkness, I simply 
filled the atmosphere with the vapor, and 
she, with all the rest in the room, became 
instantly- insensible, excepting myself, who 
was protected by the mask I held over my 
nose. You were all insensible long enough 
for me to bring you and Weaver here. 
When they woke up out there, it seemed 
to them that we had vanished instantane- 
ously into thin air, for they had no sensa- 
tion of losing consciousness. 

“It’s a handy little invention in our pres- 
ent plight. I had already rescued you 
from unpleasant slavery and myself from 
death, and I propose to use the influence it 
has given me to make the rest of our stay 
in the Land of Darkness both safe and 
comfortable.” 

O NCE convinced that we had not 
dreamed these remarkable experiences, 
we were filled with a not unnatural curi- 
osity as to this strange woman whom Hunt- 
er called the queen. How could it be 
possible that from so degenerate a race, 
whose eyes had atrophied from lack of 
use, if indeed it ever possessed those or- 
gans, could have sprung this beautiful 
creature, not only possessed of perfect 
eyes, but feeling the need of using them 
and able to devise a way of doing so? 
Moreover, what was the explanation of 
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her comparatively fluent use of our speech 
among a people whose vocabulary consist- 
ed only of a few simple and badly distorted 
words? 

But we found Hunter as much at loss 
as we on these points. His brief Interview 
with her, however, had convinced him that 
she was no freakish offshoot of the race 
of the blind that came of utterly different 
origin. He had asked her If there were 
other people in the Land of Darkness who 
were able to see, and she had assured him 
that she had never before seen eyM in a 
human head. Prom her earliest Infancy 
she had lived among these blind people, 
as far as she could remember. 

How artificial light had first come to be 
used in this Land of Darkness she did not 
know. Her earliest recollection was of life 
in a small ice-hut, on the wall of which 
was a burning torch. Someone who took 
care of her then had shown her a great 
store of unbumed torches, arid taught her 
to liglit a new one whenever the old one 
died down. Otherwise there was no way 
to create new light. Later she had learned 
to make the torches from the hair of beasts 
saturated with oil tried from their flesh.. 

This guardian of hers, whether parent 
or not, must, have died about the time she 
was taught the use of the torches, for she 
could recall nothing of him or her after 
that. She knew, however, that she had 
been taught to speak before this time. 

We assumed that this person also must 
have possessed sight to have known the 
use of light. 

She had evidently Inherited a good brain, 
for she soon saw her advantage over those 
around her and brought them under her 
unquestionable rule. She had used much 
of her energy in compelling her subjects to 
build larger and larger huts, till now she 
ruled, over a city of ice buildings, some of 
them equal in size to small mansions, 

“But I am not so much interested in the 
origin of this lady, fascinating as she is, 
as I am in my plans for recovering and 
repairing the ship and contiriuihg our ex- 
plorations,” Hunter concluded, 

“How will that be possible?” questioned 
the practical-minded Weaver. “If our ves- 
sel is lodged on solid ice, and no open 
channel near it, what good will it do to 
make repairs? We cannot float her again. 
My advice would be to rescue from the ves- 
sel several of the Ilfe-rafts, our food sup- 
ply, and other necessary equipment, and 
compel these savages to drag them back 
over the ice the way we caine until we 
are near the Land of Light. 



“Then we may be able to paddle back 
to the light, and perhaps be picked up by a 
passing merchant vessel. Later, if you inr 
sist, we can secure another ship and make 
a second attempt.” 

This proposal, I could see, met with no 
favor from Hunter. It seemed rather to 
irritate him. 

“There are still some things about the 
ship that even you do not know. Weaver,” 
he replied, with some asperity “In the first 
place, it could hardly be replaced at all. 
Moreover it has in it an appliance I have 
never explained to any of you. Like the 
lights which were a complete surprise to 
you, this contrivance has never had a prac- 
tical trial, but I feel equally sure it will 
succeed. I will not explain it until I can 
try it. If it falls,, then. I’ll consider your 
advice. 

“None of these miracle-working de- 
vices of mine are at all original. I am no 
inventor. I have simply applied well- 
known discoveries that have never before 
been used because the need has never be- 
fore arisen. That has been the curse of the 
race. We have suffered little heed. So we 
have not, in ages, developed anything but 
useless,*theoretlcal knowledge.” 

I saw that Hunter was off on his hobby 
again, and hastened to Interrupt him as 
tactfully as possible. 

“Wouldn’t it be well to return to the 
queen before she recovers from her sur- 
prise enough to send searchers after us?” 
I suggested. “We can lay our plans a little 
later for return to the ship. We mustn’t 
risk spoiling the effect of your trick.” 

“You are right,” he assented. “At the 
same time we must push our plans for 
escape as quickly as possible,” 

“Can’t be too quick about it to suit me,” 
grumbled Weaver. “If I am forced to eat 
much more of that cursed grease. I’ll grow 
fur and begin growling like an anlirial. 
As 'it was, I came near biting my keeper’s 
hand when he fed me the Stuff.” 

“Come down the passage close behind 
me,” Hunter directed, “I’ll give them an-r 
other sleeping dose and we’ll return to our 
places under- cover of it. Hold you breath 
when I give the signal, and it won’t ef- 
fect you.” 

So we extinguished the torch, stole on 
tiptoe down the passage, and peered into 
the great chamber. We need not have been 
at such pains to preserve quiet. The crowd 
was in an uproar. The savages were all 
Jabbering excitedly at once. 

On the dais the queen sat half upright, 
leaning backward on her hands, and star- 
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ing In terror and amazement at the spot 
beside her from which Hunter had so 
miraculously vanished. 

Then our leader gave the signal on 
which we had agreed. Weaver and I took 
deep breaths and held them as Hunter 
had directed. He clapped his mask over 
his face, drew from under his tunic his 
magic sprayer, and pressed the piston. 

The effect was almost instantaneous. The 
outcries of the savages ceased. Each was 
caught and held rigid in whatever position 
he happened to be at the moment. 

In some instances, particularly, the re- 
sult was most grotesque. I noted especially 
my own keeper, who stood poised over 
the spot where I should have been, his 
suddenly stiffened clawlike fingers clutch- 
ing at the empty air. 

"Now, quick! Back to our places! Just 
as we were before!” whispered Hunter. 

Weaver and I slipped into position beside 
our respective keepers, and Hunter threw 
himself down on the fur-covered dais be- 
side the dead-eyed, staring queen. 

A MOMENT passed. Then through all 
the room quavered a sighing as of the 
wind through the leaves of a garden, and 
the breath returned to the crowd. Each 
continued his own clamor where it had 
been broken off till the surprised shouts 
of the keepers of Weaver and myself in- 
formed them that the lost were found, 
and they fell Into stolid silence. I could 
not forbear amusement, too, at the be- 
wilderment In the faces of those of our 
ship’s company to whom the trick had 
not been explained. 

The emotions of the queen betrayed a 
more highly sensitized nervous organism. 
The instant the light of consciousness re- 
turned to her face, she leaped to her feet. 
A moment she stared Incredulously at 
Hunter, then, with a piercing scream that 
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caused every eager lance of her motley 
followers to leap to attention, she swayed 
forward in a faint. She would have fallen 
from the dais had not Hunter sprung up 
and caught her in his arms. 

Gently he laid her on her rug; then stood 
awkwardly over her, for once at a loss 
what to do. But presently she stirred and 
moaned a little; then suddenly sat up and , 
again stared at Hunter, shrinking away 
from him in terror. 

Our leader by now had recovered some 
degree of his accustomed ease. He was 
altogether unused to dealing with hyster- 
ical women, however, and for the moment 
I had feared that in his discomfiture he 
might lose some of the advantage he had 
gained over this savage queen who had 
such power over our destiny. 

“Have no fear, O queen,” he said, with a 
return to the ceremonial manner he had 
affected in addressing her. “We are your 
friends, and mean no harm to you or your 
people. We of the two eyes, as you have 
seen, possess powers as much greater than 
yours as yours are greater than those of 
these eyeless people whom you rule. It will 
be of no avail, then, to try to restrain 
us against our will. 

“We ask first that you release these men 
of mine and send your men away while 
we confer with you. That you may feel 
safer, we grant that you keep, as many 
of your spearmen standing guard at the 
passage-ways as there are men of us in our 
party. It will be of no use for them to at- 
tack us. If they try it, they will suddenly 
find themselves bound again as they did 
when they assailed me on my ship.” 

For a little time the queen stood irreso- 
lute, looking thoughtfully first at Hunter 
then at us, and then at the sightless faces 
of her guests. When at last she spoke it 
was in the guttural Jargon of the blind 
tribe. For an instant I half feared that 
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Hunter had overestimated the Impression 
he had made upon her, and that in ig- 
norant bravado she was about to order an 
attack upon us. 

But instead, to the relief both of our 
sight and nostrils, the filthy brutes wheeled 
about and departed. A moment later the 
members of our ship's company, who had 
been separated under such harrowing cir- 
cumstances, now freed from restraint, were 
exchanging intimate greetings. 

A little later I noted ' that the queen 
had recovered from her fright, and that 
Hunter at last seemed perfectly at ease in 
her presence. They were conversing inti- 
mately together, and on the face of each 
was evident the keenest interest "in the 
other. 

It had already occurred to me that we 
were not getting very far with our pro- 
posed conference over the rescue of our 
ship. 

It was Weaver, the blunt, who broke up 
this little tete-a-t§te. 

' This direct old mariner, after briefly 
greeting his shipmates, had been pacing 
about uneasily, casting furtive glances of 
displeasure now and then at the pair on 
the dais. 

At length he stepped resolutely over and 
addressed our leader. 

“Hunter, I beg leave to interrupt,” he 
began. 

At his first word the queen glanced up, 
startled, a far-away look came into her 
eyes, the look of one striving to recall 
something out of the distant past. 

“Hunter, you said,” she half whispered. 
“Hunter? Hunter? Hunter? What does 
that mean? I’ve heard it before, long ago.” 

“Hunter is my name," he explained won- 
deringly. “In the land I came from my 
people long ago hunted wild beasts, as your 
people do now. So the name of Hunter 
was given to us.” 

A look of slow recollection and memory 
grew in the girl's beautiful face. 

“Oh, now I remember, remember just a 
little, as in a room where the torch has 
burned low and you can see only shadows. 
I have seen, eyes before. There was a .wom- 
an who took care of me and taught me 
this speech that is like yours. And there 
was a man who taught me to use the torch- 
es, and they both had eyes. And the 
woman called the man Hunter, and they 
both called me their little Hunter.” 

We had all gathered about the dais 
by now, and every man of us heard these 
last words. I think, however, that I was 
the first to grasp their, import. My trade 



of chronicler kept me familiar with the 
events of our world. It had also trained 
my mind to the ready tracing . of relation- 
ship between past and present happenings 
and to the drawing of quick inferences. 

The last words of the queen completed 
a mosaic of facts and inferences that my 
mind had been constructing, both consci- 
ously and subconsciously around the myste- 
rious character. On a sudden I saw the 
meaning of its weird pattern. 

“Hunter!” .1 cried. “Don’t you see It? 
This lady is your kinswoman, daughter of 
your cousin who sailed away when you 
were a babe, and never returned.” 

T he reader will recall that early in this 
tale Tmade brief mention of this lost 
cousin of Hunter’s who had returned from 
a voyage with a weird tale of adventure in 
the margin of the Land of Darkness. I 
remembered that there had been several 
women in the party making that remark- 
able voyage. 

One of these women, a member of his 
clan, of course, that former Hunter had 
married shortly' after their return. She 
had sailed with him on his second, ill- 
fated voyage from which none of their 
party had ever come back, and till this 
moment their fate had been an absolute 
mystery. 

It was now suddehly made clear to me 
by the queen's recollections, that their 
ship had entered that Land of Darkness 
again and there been wrecked. The wedded 
couple had evidently escaped with their 
lives, only to spend them among the blind 
savages, among whom this their daughter 
was born. 

My impulsive statement seemed to mean 
little to the queen.' She stared at me re- 
sentfully as though I were simply an an- 
noying person who had interrupted her 
reverie. Plainly she was absorbed in try- 
ing to recall more of that dim, early mem- 
ory of hers. 

Hunter was for the moment dazed. Then 
the truth of what I, had said forced itself 
home. Even in the uncertain torchlight I 
could see that he had turned very pale. 

A moment he glared at me almost an- 
grily. Then he fastened his gaze on the 
face of his new found cousin and held it 
there till I thought he would never have 
done with the drinking in of her loveli- 
ness. It was as though he had noted for 
the first time that loveliness In the light 
of this suddenly revealed relationship. 

Till this moment she had been to him 
a being apart, a strange, exotic, hardly 
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human creature, to be feared and guarded 
against. No bridge of human feeling could 
cross between two so alien. Now she stood 
suddenly revealed as blood of his blood, 
one, like himself, lost from the Land of 
Light in this realm of darkness. Swift 
pity replaced fear and aversion. 

I saw this emotion appear in his face 
and grow until I fancied I read there some- 
thing more than pity. I suddenly remem- 
bered the Lady ,of the South, the only 
other woman I had ever seen who com- 
pared in beauty with this queen. 

I remembered the strange doctrine of 
love before marriage which that lady had 
advanced, and the rare expression of ten- 
der regard in her face when she had men- 
tioned Hunter. That same look, to my 
horror, I saw now copied on the face of 
our leader as he gazed on his new-found 
kinswoman. 

I say I viewed it with horror, for even 
as I admired the fair face of this woman 
I did not trust her. I shuddered at the 
thought of what might befall us all if our 
leader fell under the spell of this fascinat- 
ing creature. 

Further, I had an uneasy suspicion that 
Hunter, who from our earliest boyhood to- 
gether had been my ideal hero, was reveal- 
ing a new side of his nature, a weak side 
he had kept sternly hidden from his best 
friends; in short, a weakness for the lure 
of women — a manifestation most unusual 
among the men of Venus. 

But even as this suspicion took form 
within me, I had to admit in all ^charity a 
certain measure of excuse for my hero. 
Probably .no man in Venus had ever so 
been assailed by such unusual allurements 
in two separate embodiments, very differ- 
ent superficially, yet fundamentally alike 
in their strange power to attract. 

Had not I myself been forced to admit 
the fascination of the beautiful Lady of 
the South? And, now, much as I distrusted 
the charming barbarian before me, I real- 
ized that my pulse quickened a little in 
her presence. 

Hunter had the reputation among hia 
friends of being particularly indifferent 
to womankind. Indeed, it was an open 
secret that his father, the Chief Patriarch, 
was not a little disturbed that his eldest 
son had gone so long without choosing a 
mate. 

At the time of our sailing on this voyage 
he had all but convinced me that this' 
indifference had developed to the point 
where he had become a confirmed woman- 
hater. 



When he had sent for me, on my return 
from my Journey to the south, to enlist 
me in his undertaking, he had shown more 
interest in my recent interview with the 
Lady of the South than in the plans for 
his voyage. It was due to this that I 
learned so little of the details of his plans 
In the brief time he could give me. 

I remember being a bit disturbed at the 
expression on his face as I had spoken of 
the lady. It had reminded me strongly of 
the emotion the lady herself had betrayed 
when I had spoken of him to her. Though 
he had hastened to express disgust at her 
declaration of love for him, a member of 
another clan, and to assure me he had no 
sympathy with any proposal to depart thus 
from the sacred customs of the land, I got 
the impression that the lady had in reality 
strongly appealed to him, and that he was 
going on his voyage as much to escape her 
overtures as for his avowed purpose of 
seeking new lands. 

He had hastened, a little vehemently, I 
thought, to declare that women had no 
place in his life; that they were a disturb- 
ing element, and that he had accordingly 
refused to take any of them with him on 
this voyage. 

At the same time, I felt convinced that 
the tale of’ this strange romance was not 
finished. Should Hunter ever return alive 
from his mad voyage, it would be, I feared, 
only to ruin his future career by an irreg- 
ular entanglement with the daughter of 
the Patriarch of the South, a thing that 
might ha’ve a far-reaching effect on the 
future of our people. 

But now I viewed the episode of the 
Lady of the South as- but one horn of a 
serious dilemma. Here in the wilds of the 
Land of Darkness was another allurement 
equally disastrous. In this case, the charm- 
er was a kinswoman, and thus he was not 
safeguarded from the union with her by 
the custom of Venus. 

Would be become so obsessed as to re- 
main with her here, forgetful of his home 
and his race and his high purpose? Or 
would he attempt to bring back this 
autocratic barbarian to the Land of Light 
as his wife? To my mind, either move 
meant his ruin.. 

S O YOU may well imagine that with all 
these possibilities in mind I watched 
with great uneasiness the drama before 
me. 

Some of my perturbation, at least, was 
apparently shared by Weaver. He had not 
finished the sentence that had brought 
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out this astonishing revelation. He 
seemed to have forgotten it. With a deep 
scowl on his face, he, stood in silence study- 
ing the faces of the pair on the dais. 

The rest of our company stood about, 
frankly Incredulous. By the way most of 
them eyed me I could see they suspected 
I had taken leave of my senses. 

The queen broke the spell. With a re- 
luctant sigh, she brought her absent gaze 
back to Hunter. 

“I can remember no more of my past 
history," she said 

Then, as though for the first time re- 
calling that I had spoken, she darted a 
puzzled glance at me. 

“But what does this man mean?” she 
asked. “Whose daughter am I? What does 
he mean by a kinswoman?” 

Despite her general memory of the 
tongue taught her as a child, these words 
designating family relationships had little 
meaning for her. The facts for which they 
stood had no place in her tragically lonely 
life. 

“Little cousin,” Hunter began in signifi- 
cant contrast to the formal address he 
had employed toward her before, “a long 
time ago in the Land of Light from which 
I came a man of my name had many 
children. One of these became my father's 
father. Another had a son who sailed the 
sea in ships. Once he sailed away, and a 
woman, his mate, sailed with him. Their 
ship was lost, and no one of its company 
were ever again heard from. 

“But now you tell of two people who 
called themselves Hunter, as I call myself. 
No other Hunters were ever lost from the 
Land of Light. So those cousins of mine 
who were lost must have been those whom 
you remember. They must have been 
your father and mother, for they called 
you Hunter, too. And that is why you 
have two eyes like us and why you speak 
like us." 

For a long time the queen considered 
this in silence. 

“I understand,” she said simply at last. 

But she seemed neither glad nor sorry. 
She sat again, lost in thought. We all 
watched her compassionately. The rest of 
our company now seemed convinced that, 
after all, I had spoken with reason. 

“From the Land of Light you ‘came?” 
the queen questioned suddenly, turning 
again to - Hunter. 

“Yes,” he assented, “from far away, 
where the light shines forever and there 
arc no torches needed, and everyone has 
eyes.” 



“Once I saw it long ago. I remember 
now,” she remarked casually. 

"What!” Hunter exclaimed, starting up. 
“You saw it! But I thought you said you 
had always lived in the Land of Dark- 
ness!” 

“I always have,” she returned in sur- 
prise. “But I saw the light once a long 
way off. I was a little girl then, and 1 
stood just outside here. A great wind 
blew, and I stood up and saw the light 
way up over my head like a little torch far 
off.” 

“’Tis foolishness; a child’s fable!” grunt- 
ed Weaver in my ear. 

But it was evident that Hunter took it 
seriously. He was all Interest, and at once 
fell to asking her a score of eager ques- 
tions, to all of which she could give but 
little answer. 

“By the Great Over Spirit!” swore Weav- 
er disgustedly under his breath. “He be- 
lieves it! He will be asking us next to try 
flying with him in search of lights in the 
upper air. 

“And if he does,” he added after a mo- 
ment with a rueful grin, “I’ll be fool 
enough to try it, though the Over Spirit 
knows I’m ho great success as a bird.” 

CHAPTER IV 

A NEW DAWN 

I HAD hoped, now we had been received 
into the good graces of the queen and 
were no longer held in the status ot 
slaves, that we would be served with food 
more palatable to our vegetarian tastes. 
But In this we were disappointed. At the 
queen’s orders we were presently served 
again with the same greasy provender that 
Weaver had so pointedly railed against. 

With the prospect of shortly returning to 
our ship, however, we consoled ourselve.s 
with the thought that this would be our 
last meal of this sort. Evidently there was 
no better food to be had, for the queen did 
us the honor to dine with us, and I must 
say amazed me with the daintiness with 
which she handled such undainty food de- v 
spite the fact that she had no eating uten- 
sils save her slim, brown fingers. 

Having eaten, the queen retired to her 
private chamber, first ordering some of her 
men to bring in a pile of soft rugs, and tell- 
ing us we could have the use of the big 
room for our sleep. 

Hunter established watches as on ship- 
board, roughly measuring the time by the 
state of the burning torches. Despite the 
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queen’s assurances and show of friend- 
liness, we by no means trusted her retain- 
ers. She had assured us we would be left 
alone, but no sooner had Our company be- 
come quiet than we could hear faint move- 
ments about the passageways leading into 
the main room, and occasional low, gut- 
tural mutterings. It was plain that we were 
under guard, and we were spurred to the 
utmost vigilance. 

The first watch set and the rest of the 
company sleeping. Hunter sought out 
Weaver and myself and took us to one side 
for a consultation. 

“As soon as we have slept,” he an- 
nounced, “the queen will take a company of 
her men and pilot us back to our vessel, 
and we will soon be on our way.” 

“You still think you can rescue the ves- 
sel!” Weaver asked. 

“I hope so, but if not, your proposal to 
drag our rafts and supplies back will be 
adopted.” 

He hesitated for a moment as if uncer- 
tain whether to confide his next thought. 

“I have something else in mind which 
you may not approve, but which I feel is 
my plain duty,” he declared finally. 

My heart sank. I knew in advance what 
his proposal was to be. His next words 
confirmed my intuition. 

“The queen of this race of savages is 
my kinswoman, a woman entitled to high 
standing in the Hunter clan. It is not 
right that she be left in this horrible place. 
I propose, If possible, to take her back 
with us to the Land of Light, the home 
of her ancestors.” 

He paused and searched our faces with 
an air of determination, as if he surmised 
our- disapproval but meant, neverthless, to 
stick by his purpose. 

“I feel it my duty to my family,” he. in- 
sisted, as though we had already pro- 
tested. 

“Has the lady given her consent?” I 
asked for want of anything better to say. 

“Not yet. I have not yet put the ques- 
tion to her pointblank. But I have been 
preparing her by picturing the delights of 
the Land of Light, and I think her curiosity 
will win her.” 

This from the man who, a little time 
ago, had railed against the dullness of the 
Land of Never Change and fled from it to 
seek change even at the peril of his life. 
I reflected bitterly on the decaying effect 
on a man’s character that followed the 
lure of a pretty girl,' but held my peace. 

“But what if the lady objects?” insinu- 
ated Weaver. 



He pondered this a moment. 

“In that case,” he replied at last, “much 
as I disapprove of such measures, I think 
I shall use force.” 

And this from the son of our Chief 
Patriarch, whose solemn warning against 
the dangerous doctrine of , force had rung 
in our ears as we sailed! Character decay, 
indeed! 

“I feel that you are not asking our ad- 
vice," Weaver blurted out; “but I for one 
can see no good from trusting this savage 
woman aboard our ship.” 

Hunter chose to ignore his shipmaster’s 
rudeness, but pushed his argument from 
another point. 

“I feel, too, that we owe her much for- 
the help she is giving us in restoring us 
to our ship, and that she can be of much 
further service with her knowledge of the 
Dark Land in case other delays keep us 
long in these unfamiliar regions. 

“However, thanks to her memory of the 
light she saw in her childhood, I feel sure 
now that my theory of other regions of 
light beyond the Belt of Darkness was cor- 
rect, and that we have not far to go to 
reach it. 

“It probably seems so to her childish 
memory. My belief is, you will remember 
from my explanations, that only the upper 
portion of the great sea of air has the 
property of light. Our land, being a high, 
rounded hill, projects up into that light. 
There is, I believe, near us another high 
hill which extends even higher into the 
light.” 

“I hope you are right,” sighed Weaver 
doubtfully. “Only let us get out of here, 
and I’ll consent to carrying a whole ship- 
load of savages. I promise you, though I 
shall hold my nose for the most of the 
voyage” 

Hunter laughed good-naturedly and 
bade us seek some sleep while there was 
yet time. 

W HEN I awoke the entire company was 
stirring. Indeed, I think Hunter had 
not slept at all. Despite his enthrallment 
he realized that in case any of the blind 
savages should undertake murder on their 
own account our only defense would lie 
in the little anesthetic sprayer which he 
kept in his tunic. 

Presently the queen appeared in one 
of the passageways and announced that 
she and her company were ready for the 
start. 

I shall never forget the hardships of that 
short trip back to the spot where we had 
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last seen om vessel. True, our Journey 
from it to the ice city had partaken, noth- 
ing of luxury. We had been assailed by 
the bitter cold, by the harsh physical, 
strain Of dragging our captors’ burdens 
and the string of our drivers’ whips, and 
the mental anguish of dread of approach- 
ing death in horrible form. 

But the air, though stinging cold, had 
been quiet and clear save for an occasional 
puff of breeze dr flurry of flne snow crys- 
tals. Moreover, our rigorous physical task, 
though painful, had served to keep a little 
warmth in our bodies. 

Now as we crawled out of the low passage 
behind Hunter, carrying his powerful light, 
we were suddenly blinded by a smother of 
heavy snow crystals whipped by a gale 
that snatched the breath from our nos- 
trils and smote our bodies with its icy 
blast as though we had gone forth stark 
naked. 

Our escort seemed little discommoded by 
these astonishing weather conditions, 
which apparently were nothing unusual to 
them. Those blind creatures, muffled with 
extra furs until they looked like little more 
than shapeless bundles, stood about a row 
of flat frames, .made of animals’ bones fas- 
tened together with thongs of hide, I have 
since learned to call them sleds. They 
were dragged over the ground by a team of 
the savages attached to each by thongs. I 
surmised that it was one of these con- \ 
trivahces l had myself recently helped to 
drag across country. 

The queen bade us to dispose ourselves 
on these sleds. This time we were to be 
drawn, an exchange of status with our 
former captors which at first pleased me 
greatly, but Which I later regretted When 
I felt my inactive limbs slowly congealing 
from the cold. 

Hunter, Weaver, and myself occupied, 
the front sled with the queen. We three 
men were glad to bury ourselves, heads 
and all, under the pile of furs that were 
provided for us. But our hostess sat up 
In front, undaunted by the fury of the 
storm, and with merciless skill wielded a 
long whip-lash over the unfortunates who 
drew us. 

How long we rode thus 1 have no means 
ofiknowing;. How our blind guides made 
out the way will, to this day, remain a. ' 
mystery. I can only surmise that these 
eyeless creatures had developed some sense 
of direction unknown to us, who depend on 
the power of sight; 

I passed gradually from Intense suffer- 
ing with the cold to a sense of numb 



drowsiness. I would imdoubtedly have 
passed from this to the unconsciousness 
which I am told precedes death from freez- 
ing, had not the queen roused us from our 
lethargy and bade us get out and stir our 
congealing blood. 

I realized then that the wind had died 
down and the snow was ceasing. We were 
back now at the margin of the level ice 
that lay over the sea. It could not be far 
from here to the point where our wrecked 
ship lay. 

After a little we clambered back to our 
sleds and started over the ice-field, all 
eyes strained ahead as far as Hunter’s 
light carried, to make out, if possible, any 
trace of our vessel. 

Hunter and the queeh were now en- 
gaged in low-pitched conversation. From 
words that I caught now and then T in- 
ferred he was trying to induce her to go 
with us on the remainder of our voyage. 

Suddenly I heard her exclaim In tones 
that carried every word to Weaver and 
myself with ominous clearness. 

“I will go with you, my cousin, if you 
will have no mysteries hidden from me, 
Tell me the magic secret by which you dis- 
appear from my sight and return again 
without my seeing you come and go, and 
by which you bound up my brave warriors 
without their knowing it. I fear such pow- 
ers when I cannot understand them. Teach 
them to me, and I will go where you say.” 

We could not hear Hunter’s reply, and 
we were filled with deep misgivings lest 
he trust this wild woman with the secret 
which alone assured our. safety. 

' My attention was diverted presently, 
however, by signs that we neared our goal. 
A wide strip of open water appeared , be- 
side our course. Along this we skirted for 
some distance. 

Suddenly there loomed up dead ahead 
an almost perpendicular wall that glistened 
dazzlingly under the rays of our light. 

It was one of the great floating ice- 
mountains lodged directly across our 
course. 

Our sled halted, and we stared stupidly 
at this barricade. 

After a moment there came' a full- 
mouthed’ oath from Weaver. 

"Look! Look!” he cried. 

He was pointing at the top .of the ice- 
mouhtain high over our heads. 

We looked and gasped in amazement 
and dismay. Some hundred paces up in the 
air, frozen fast in the summit of the great 
cliff far out of our reach, hung our de- 
voted vessel. The wreck had evidently been 





I felt that I must hear some sound or lose my reason! 
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caught in the edge of the mountain which 
had later turned half o^er, thrusting the 
ship high in air. 

Then we were aroused from our stupid 
contemplation of this appalling disaster 
by a mocking laugh. 

The queen had leaped from her sled and 
was executing a weird dance of exulta- 
tion on the edge of the open water. 

In her hand we saw to our horror the 
little spraying apparatus and receptacle 
for the powerful anesthetic on which de- 
pended our hold over the savages. 

"Now, ' cousin,” she chanted tauntingly, 
“I have your secret, and you and your two- 
eyed followers are in my power. There is 
your ship. Take it away with you, if you 
can. You will not take it. You will stay 
with me in the Land of Darkness and do 
my bidding!” 

With that she flung the apparatus far 
into the flood. 

T he momentary silence following this 
disheartening denouement was broken 
by a hoarse cry from Weaver. Beside him- 
self with rage he dashed at the queen with 
fist upraised. 

She laughed in his very face, and with 
a guttural word or two she dodged behind 
a group of her followers who, with out- 
stretched arms, closed in on our infuriated 
shipmaster and quickly overpowered him. 

“Close around Hunter!” I yelled. “We’ll 
die fighting.” 

I dashed forward, and our comrades 
responded to my cry. There was a sharp 
command from the queen. In a twinkling 
a circle of menacing lances formed 
around us. 

All this time Hunter had stood as he 
was when the queen had executed her 
coup, the light still held above his head, 
his face turned toward his treacherous 
cousin in a look of hurt incredulity. 

But now his expression suddenly 
changed to one of wary sternness. An 
instant he glared at the queen in cold dis- 
dain; then turned his back squarely upon 
her and held up a restraining hand toward 
us. 

“Stop! No violence!” he commanded 
sharply. “We have no wish to disobey our 
queen. We will gladly stay with her if she 
wishes.” 

But the look he gave us belied his words. 
Not one of us but realized that his infatu- 
ation had vanished and that he was again 
his old resourceful self. Had the queen 
been reared among a people with faces 
capable of expression she wouid have 



been put on her guard by his change of 
countenance. But there was in her manner 
only an Increase of triumphant vanity. 

We who knew Hunter, however, felt a 
sudden return of assurance. Between the 
words of his apparently submissive speech 
we read an admonition to make no out- 
break for the present, but wait patiently 
till he could find means of circumventing 
our foes. 

“Little cousin,” he said — turning to her 
again, his eyes no longer revealing his feel- 
ings — “you were hasty with us. The thing 
you threw away^was of no further use. It 
had lost its power. Our ship, too, is help- 
less. The moment I saw it fastened there 
I knew it was meant that we should re- 
main together. That ship, though it can 
never again ride the water, will make you 
a palace such as you never dreamed of. 
I have told you a little of its comfort, its 
warmth, its great lights, the delicious food 
with which it is stored. We will be very 
happy, in it, little cousin, if we can find 
a way to climb to it.” 

I could see at once that the queen was 
fascinated by the idea, and that she was 
of half a mind to trust Hunter. 

“We will visit the ship, ’’.she ruled. “My 
men will cut steps up the ice with their 
spears. But, though you speak fair words, 
my cousin, I do not trust the two-eyed ones 
with you." I will first have their hands 
bound that they can do us no harm. You 
I will not bind, but I will take the light and 
with one of my spear men will stay with 
you to see that you try no further mis- 
chief.” 

So once more our hands were tied and 
we submitted with some misgivings de- 
spite our belief that sooner or later Hunt- 
er’s superior mind would get the best of 
'^his barbarian cousin. The mere prospect 
'^of getting aboard our familiar ship again 
and once more eating- real food greatly 
heartened us. I am sure that the latter 
item was uppermost in the mind of Weav- 
er, whose outbreak had won him a severe 
mauling and the honor of a double guard. 
His bruised face now wore an expression 
almost cheerful. 

Several of the blind men were set to work 
chipping at the cliff, and they were evi- 
dently practised in scaling such obstacles, 
for they made rapid progress up the glit- 
tering slope. After no great space of time 
a pathway of rude steps was completed up 
to the foot of the very ship’s ladder which 
still dangled from her rail. 

Then, at a word from the queen, we 
began the ascent, she leading with Hunter. 
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A little later our mixed company were all 
assembled in the big main cabin, which we 
packed to the door. 

Our good ship, to be sure, was like some 
mutilated dead thing, cold and damp from 
disuse and long inactivity of its heating 
apparatus, wreckage scattered from stem 
to stern, and withal perched high out of its 
natural element in the clutches of this ice 
giant. 

Yet to our fair captor it was all a be- 
witching novelty. Girlish curiosity utterly 
unseating her erstwhile craft and caution, 
she flitted from one thing to another, ask- 
ing a thousand eager questions. Hunter, 
on his part, appeared to have no idea in 
his head save to act the kindly and obliging 
host. 

“Now, if the queen will permit and will 
accompany me while I do so," he suggested 
at last, “I will repair our machine for 
making heat and light and give her the 
comfort I promised. Then we shall have 
some food.” 

She consented readily, but with some re- 
turn of her caution, for she ordered two 
of her guards to accompany her. 

Hunter led the way from the main cabin, 
not to the motor cabin, where he would 
have gone had his purpose been what he 
stated, but to his own cabin, where he 
kept his cabinets of chemicals. 

Not many moments later he returned 
alone, a triumphant smile on his face and 
a warning gesture for silence. In his hands 
were a coil of rope, a heavy knife, and 
another anesthetic sprayer. 

Our guards stirred uneasily at hearing 
Hunter’s footsteps alone, and our leader 
acted hastily. Pinching his own nose and 
motioning us to do likewise, he released 
a charge of the anesthetic. The savages 
stiffened into insensibility at once. 

Hunter threw open the cabin windows so 
that the vapor might be cleared away and 
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give us a chance to breathe again, and then 
released us from bur bonds. 

“Quick," he directed. “Each of you take 
a piece of this rope and tie these fellows 
up.” 

As he spoke he began cutting the- rope 
into lengths, and in less time than I have 
used in the telling the tables were again 
turned on our blind friends 

“Absurdly simple, wasn’t it?” he ex- 
claimed when we were through. “Simply 
led my pretty cousin and her brute guards 
up to my chemical cabinet and unstopped 
a jar of anesthetic. They are tied up down 
there now.” 

At that moment an angry wail from 
Hunter's cabin told us that the humiliated 
queen had recovered consciousness. 

“Now,” Hunter decided, “we’ll keep my 
cousin with us, and the two guards she has 
with her in my cabin. As for the rest of 
these brutes, we’ll take their spears away 
from them and let them slide back down 
the ice-mountain. We’ll loosen the rope on 
the last one a little so that in time he can 
untie the rest. By that time they won’t 
be able to bother us any.” 

I ASSURE you that we carried out these 
instructions with great gusto. I con- 
fess, though, that I felt some humane 
qualms as I saw these helpless creatures 
slide sprawling down from so great a 
height. But the promptness with which 
each bounced to his feet and continued his 
horrible clamor convinced me that these 
creatures were of too tough a fiber to be 
greatly injured by such an experience. 

I have invariably said “he” and “his” 
in referring to these beings, for conven- 
ience merely. All the while I was among 
them I was never able to distinguish be- 
tween their sexes. As a matter of fact, we 
later learned that the two we held captive 
permanently were of opposite sexes. 
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^ As soon as we had eaten and rested a 
little we set to work under Hunter’s di- 
rections to restore order on the vessel and 
repair the damaged parts. It was/ a long 
and difficult task. The ship bad been in- 
jured more than appeared at first sight. 
As for the vital machinery, only Hunter 
was thoroughly familiar with its intrica- 
cies, and it was necessary for him to super- 
vise his mechanics in every detail of their 
work. 

Meanwhile the queen alternately raged 
and sulked In the cabin to which she had 
been assigned as a prisoner Her two blind 
attendants, once convinced that resistance 
was useless, accepted the situation with 
characteristic resignation. 

Not so with their brethren whom we 
had so unceremoniously thrust down into 
outer darkness. They kept up a continous 
uproar of snarling rage, thrashing about in 
aimless circles, tugging at their bonds, and 
now and then a more enterprising spirit 
seeking to scale the ice cliff without the 
use of his hands, only to slip back help- 
lessly to the ice field. 

But of what these Impotent savages 
might do to us we had now little fear. 
They had not yet found means to unloose 
their manacles. They had no weapons. 
Even should they succeed in mounting to 
the ship, we had, as it seemed then, an 
overwhelming advantage, our company 
now armed with their lances and stationed 
In mass at the top of this difficult ascent, 
up which, at the most, only two or three 
could reach us at once. 

So we stationed a watch at the ladder- 
head with instructions to sound the alarm 
If the foe made any headway toward us, 
and went oh with our work without further 
apprehension In that direction. 

What did harass my mind, however, and 
I dare say that of each of my fellows, 
save possibly Hunter, was as to what boot- 
ed all this effort to put the vessel in shape 
when some hundred paces of perpendicular 
ice lay between her and the level of the 
sea, and even that so nearly frozen over 
that escape through open water was high- 
ly problematical. Did he intend to tumble 
the ship from its perch? If so, the wreck 
would again be more complete than ever. 

But we were spurred on against our 
judgments by the calm, confident manner 
of our leader, and presently the craft began 
to assume an appearance of order. After 
some three sleeps Hunter had the heating 
and lighting apparatus at work again, and 
it remained only for him to complete the 
restoration of the driving machinery. 



It was at this point In the work that 
I was resting for a moment, standing near 
the ladder head and watching with sar- 
donic amusement the gyrations of our baf- 
fled foe below us. 

I noted idly that one of the savages 
stood quietly apart from the rest, ap- 
parently giving all his attention to work- 
ing at his bonds. Suddenly he gave a 
mighty wrench with both arms, and his 
hands flew free. He must have been the 
man whose hands we had tied loosely. 

Once loose, this man worked with in- 
credible speed and purpose. He fairly flew 
from one of his companions to another, 
unfastening their bonds, and in a few mo- 
ments they were all free. 

In the meantime I had called to several 
of my shipmates who happened to be at 
ease for the 'moment, and together we 
watched this performance with purely idle 
curiosity, little dreaming there was any 
menace in It. 

But now we realized a certain definite- 
ness in the movements of the mob. Under 
the harsh direction of one of their num- 
ber they were forming in a; compact col- 
umn three wide at the foot of the ice 
stairway. Before we realized the wisdom of 
sounding a warning, there was another 
command, and with a rush this solid mass 
of infuriated savages swarmed up the cliff 
with irresistible fury. 

Then we cried out in chorus and our 
men sprang to the spears. But it was Im-- 
mediately evident that our untrained 
spearwork would make little headway stop- 
ping that rush of hardened fighters whom 
we had already seen held death in little 
concern. 

They were half way to us when Hunter 
stepped from the motor cabin and looked 
over the rail. He calmly watched the on- 
rush for a moment, then turned away and 
entered the motor- cabin again. 

The top of the oncoming line was with- 
in a pace of the ladder when the ship’s 
motors suddenly began to whir at full 
speed. The next instant one of the sav- 
ages seized the lowest rung of the ladder. 

At that we watchers from the deck 
gasped in amazement. The ladder had been 
snatched from the fellow’s hands, and he 
fell tumbling back over the heads of those 
behind. 

The deck trembled and lurched under us. 
We felt a sinking sensation in our stom- 
achs. There was a wide and growing gap 
between the savage column at the ice- 
mountain’s top and the bottom of the 
ship. 
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Our great vessel, like a giant bird, was 
rising straight into the air I 

M y first thought, as I clung to the 
pitching rail for support, was that 
some new cataclysm of nature, some tre- 
mendous eruptive force in the great ice- 
mountain had hurled our ship skyward 
from its summit. Momentarily I expected 
the upward flight to cease and the ship to 
fall, pitching back to certain destruction. 
But, on the contrary, the steady rise 
continued. The air seemed to be rushing 
down past us with the speed of a great 
wind. The pitching quickly subsided, and 
the vessel rode on an even keel. While we 
still stared over the rail, too alarmed to 
speak, the icy surface of Venus passed 
beyond the reach of our lights. We were 
swimming, now, above a sea of swirling 
vapor. 

Weaver was the first to recover from his 
astonishment and grasp the real meaning 
of what had happened. 

“By the Great Over Spirit!” he cried. 
“This is what Hunter promised us! He 
has turned our vessel into a flying ship! 
But how, in the name of the Spirit of 
Light, has he done it?” 

In an excited group we gathered around 
the motor cabin, through the window of 
which we could see our chief at work over 
his controls. After a few moments he 
seemed satisfied that his apparatus was 
running satisfactorily and looked up. For 
the first time he became aware of our 
astonished faces. He raised the door and 
came out on deck. 

"It worked,” he said simply. “Just an- 
other case of applying a knowledge we 
alreadly possessed. I’ll explain it all to 
you later. Just now we have something 
more important to look out for.” 

He turned his gaze intently upward, and 
wondering, we followed. 

“I think perhaps we could see it better 
if we put out our own lights,” Hunter 
muttered presently. 

We stared at him in deeper amazement, 
as with this contradictory statement he 
turned back to the cabin. The next Instant 
we were in total darkness, and Hunter 
came groping his way out among us. 

We stood mutely wondering what vagary 
possessed our leader. 

Then the silence was broken by his 
excited shout: 

“Look up! Straight up! The Light! The 
queen spoke true!” 

For a moment nothing struck my vision 
but the blackness. Then my eye focused 
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on a little glimmering point directly over- 
head. A chorus of exclamations told me 
the others had discovered it at the same 
moment. 

As we watched, the quivering spark grew 
brighter and more clear cut till It shone 
with a steady glow as of some great 
illumination at a vast distance. 

Then I saw a little way from it another 
spark, then another and another, until 
suddenly the shifting curtain of mist over 
our heads seemed to sweep away, and wo 
burst out under a great black dome, 
studded from base to zenith with millions 
upon millions of these points of light. But 
none shone as did that steady ray we had 
sighted first. 

For a long time, it seemed, we stood 
there gazing aloft in speechless awe. Once 
only the voice of Hunter broke the silence, 

“Countless worlds of light besides ours!” 
he exclaimed. “But it is not as I thought. 
They are separated from us by vast, empty 
space.” 

Again Hunter displayed his uncanny 
intuition, how accurate I was not to realize 
until later. To me, at the moment, there 
appeared only a myriad of tiny points of 
light whose meaning was beyond question. 

But now I began swaying with giddiness. 
I looked down, thinking too much gazing 
aloft had caused it. In the faint light 
from above I could dimly see the forms of 
my companions. They, too, were affected. 
Several staggered and clutched the wall of 
the cabin for support. 

My sensations passed quickly from mere 
dizziness to acute distress. I was panting 
as if from grueling exercise. I seemed un- 
able to draw enough air into my lungs. 
My heart hammered my ribs like a broken 
motor. I thought my ears would burst 
from the pressure that seemed to pervade 
my whole body. Blood was spurting from 
my nose. 

I sank to the deck, unequal longer to the 
mere effort of standing upright. I was 
conscious that one of my companions had 
fallen near me and lay moaning feebly. 

Then I heard the voice of Hunter calling 
my name as from a great distance. Rais- 
ing my head, I dimly saw him staggering 
toward the motor cabin door, supporting 
himself by the cabin wall. - 

“Scribner!” he called again. “Go down 
and look after the queen while I turn the 
ship back. There is something wrong with 
the air up here. We can’t go on.” 

Though it took all my remaining 
strength, I managed to crawl across the 
deck , on hands and knees and into the 
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motor cabin, where Hunter had again 
switched on the lights, and had thrown 
the power off the ship's motor. 

After several efforts I opened the door 
at the rear of the motor cabin that led 
back into the main cabin and the passage 
to the staterooms, in one of which the 
queen was confined. 

As I threw up this door I was startled 
by a strong puff of air as though there 
had been a silent explosion within. I 
hesitated for an Instant, but, coming to 
no harm, stumbled through the door, 
which fell shut behind me. 

To my surprise breath at once came 
more freely. The pressure in my ears was 
relieved, and, though I was still weak and 
ill, I felt better immediately. 

The queen was sulking on^ rug in the 
corner of her stateroom, applirently in no 
way affected by the strange malady that 
had overcome the rest of us. She made no 
answer to my inquiry as to her condition, 
but when I hesitated before her for a 
moment to make sure that all was well 
with her, she leaped up and at me with 
the snarl of a savage young animal. I 
dodged back and slammed down the door 
just in time to escape the clutches of her 
small but efficient hands. My physical 
condition would have made me an easy 
victim of her rage. 

Back In the motor cabin I found condi- 
tions improving, though breathing was 
still a little difficult. Hunter was too busy 
manipulating his machinery to give me 
more than a nod of relief, when I reported 
that his unruly prisoner was safe. 

Worried as to the condition of our com- 
panions, whom we had left on the open 
deck, I ventured forth hesitatingly, but 
found at once that I now suffered little 
discomfort there. The rest, like myself, 
were, however, still evidently ill from their 
experience and greatly puzzled as to its 
cause. We ventured a variety of conjec- 
tures, but the consensus of opinion was 
that the air above the great layer of 
cloudy vapor, beyond which no man had 
ever before penetrated, was unfit for 
breathing, either due to lack of the ac- 
customed vapor or to the presence in the 
upper region of some poisonous gas. 

M eanwhile the ship had been rushing 
back toward the surface of Venus 
with the same speed with which it had 
risen. The air that had beaten down 
upon us with hurricane velocity now 
rushed up around us with equal speed, 

I stepped to the rail, where I found 



Weaver gazing fixedly over the side. A 
moment later we both shouted in alarm as 
the frozen ice field suddenly came within 
range of our lights immediately below. 

Destruction seemed to stare us in the 
face. But again we reckoned without Hunt- 
er’s watchfulness, for as we turned with 
common instinct to warn him, the motor 
began to whir again. Our decent was 
checked so abruply that we were nearly 
thrown from’ our feet. 

Then we heard a rattle of tackle over- 
head, and, looking up, saw the great wings, 
that we had hitlierto regarded as fantastic 
ornaments, unfold and spread out and 
begin to beat the air like those of a great 
bird. At once the ship began to glide for- 
ward at great speed parallel to the sur- 
face of the ice field, and presently, circling 
around two or three times, came to rest on 
the surface so gently that we felt hardly 
the slightest shock. 

But when we sought our leader to con- 
gratulate him on the success of this first 
trial of his flying apparatus and to ask 
him eager questions as to its workings, we 
found him at the moment interested only 
in a series of jars that stood on the floor 
at one side of the cabin. 

“I’ll explain the flying machinery later,’’ 
he said. “I’ll instruct you, Weaver, and 
your two sailing mates in its handling be- 
fore we start again. Just now I must find 
out what was the matter with the air up 
there. I have a fear that we may not be 
able to sail to those worlds above, after 
all. I brought these air- containers with 
me to test the quality of the air in the 
zone of darkness, thinking' I might learn 
the cause of its absence of light, 

“Just now, when I discovered while we 
were rising that the air was changing in 
quality, I began sealing up samples of it in 
these jars at different heights. I must know 
their secret at once.’’ 

As he spoke he gathered up the jars 
and disappeared in his laboratory. Having 
no invitation to follow' him, we remained 
behind and fell to studying the mysterious 
mechanism that we had hitherto taken 
for granted as merely an improved but 
otherwise ordinary ship’s motor. Whether 
Hunter had taken his mechanics into the 
secret to any extent, I do not know, but 
Weaver and I, not being of mechanical 
minds and having no responsibility in the 
direction, had not bothered our heads 
about it. 

Accordingly we made little headway with 
our study now. We were about to call in 
one of the mechanics to test his knowledge 
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when Hunter returned from, his laboratory, 
his face clouded with disappointment. 

“We will have to give up trying to reach 
the worlds above at present,” he an- 
nounced. “There Is a space between us 
and them where there is no air to breathe.” 
“What!” I exclaimed, unable to grasp so 
preposterous a thought as a place where 
air was not. “How can that be?” 

“I don’t know,” he replied. “I can only 
tell you that It is so. We came very near 
rising into that absolutely empty region. 
The last jar I sealed up had almost no air 
in it. That is why we had such difficulty 
in breathing. And the pressure of the air 
in our bodies, not balanced by pressure 
without, nearly burst out our ears. That, 
tooi explains why the queen suffered no 
harm. The air had not yet escaped from 
the closed body of the ship.” 

“Must we, then, abandon the expedi- 
tion?” asked Weaver in a tone unmistak- 
ably hopeful. 

“By no means,” Hunter snapped. “I still 
believe we can cross the region of darkness 
and find light lands beyond that are con- 
nected with this by at least breathable air. 
Now that our flying apparatus works we 
can try it, anyhow.” 

“In that case,” replied our admirable 
sailing master with a shrug, “the sooner 
I learn to fly the better.” 

Y OU may be sure that Hunter’s explana- 
tion of the flying properties of his craft, 
though intended primarily for Weaver, his 
two sailing-mates, and the mechanics who 
had direct charge of the motors, was a 
matter of keen interest to us all. We 
crowded ih and around the motor cabin 
and listened in awe to his account of this 
most marvelous invention in the annals of 
Venus. It was a contrivance that to our 
minds marked our leader as a veritable 
wizard of science, though he continued to 



maintain that he had merely exercised a 
little ingenuity In adapting discoveries 
made by men dead before his time. 

I know I, for one,' had been not a little 
piqued at his proceeding on this voyage 
without first explaining the details of ap- 
paratus by which he had hoped to make 
comparatively simple an expedition that 
had appeared well-nigh hopeless to us, 
who were uninformed. I wondered, too, 
that he had not made use of this obvious 
means of escape when we were first beset 
by the savages. 

I reflected bitterly that we might then 
have avoided the incubus of our rebellious 
female passenger. My very recent escape 
from a mauling at the hands of that lady 
served in no way to lighten my grievance. 

But Hunter’s explanation when it came 
was, like all his mental processes, so fair 
and reasonable that I was ashamed of my 
pettishness. 

“The means by which the ship rises from 
the ground are absurdly simple, once ex- 
plained,” he began modestly. “Had the 
need for flying ever before arisen, almost 
anyone would have hit upon this obvious 
device. I have simply made use of a large 
quantity of lifting stone, such as you have 
doubtless all played with as boys.” 

The nub of the mystery immediately be- 
came clear, though the details remained 
to be explained. The lifting stone was a 
mineral, comparatively rare in Venus, but 
of little value from lack of practical use. 
It was, nevertheless, well known on ac- 
count of its peculiar property. 

Left alone, it seemed no different from 
an ordinary piece of granite. But sub- 
jected to friction it developed Immediately 
the property of neutralizing gravity. The 
greater the mass of the mineral and the 
more vigorous the friction applied to its 
surface, the more powerful became its 
force of repulsion. 
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I remember as a boy having a toy bird 
whose body was made of this mineral. To 
make it fly one had only to stroke its back 
a few times with a bit of cloth and release 
it. After the energy of this momentary 
friction was spent, it would come flutter- 
ing gently back on the wings of cloth that 
were held distended by tiny frames from 
its sides. 

I well remember my childish grief when 
I rubbed the thing too hard and it dis- 
appeared in a flash, never to be found 
again, though I spent several sleeps hunt- 
ing the neighborhood for it. 

Hunter had simply made of his ship a 
toy flying-bird bn a huge scale.. Between 
the roof and ceiling of the cabins he had 
installed a big amalgam cylinder made of 
bits of this flying stone. Around this 
cylinder was a revolving metal jacket, its 
interior lined with steel brushes in contact 
with the cylinder. This jacket was attached 
to the ship’s motor and when made to 
revolve the resulting friction started the 
stone to lifting with rapidly increasing 
power. 

The great wings, when spread flat, suf- 
fered the ship to glide down gently, or, 
when worked up and down in imitation of 
real bird’s wings, drove the vessel forward 
rapidly at any height to which the stone 
cyiinder held it. 

“I was forced to do all my experiment- 
ing in my laboratory with small models,” 
the inventor went on. “I knew that if I 
tried flying a large vessel in the open I 
would be deemed more crazy than ever 
and that probably none of you would risk 
your lives with me. I did not wish, more- 
over, to raise false hopes by trying to ex- 
plain the device till I had proved it. More- 
over,” he added naively, “I enjoyed giving 
you the novelty of surprise. 

“You are probably wondering why I 
didn’t use it to escape the savages in the 
first place. I intended and hoped to do so 
up to the moment when Weaver and 
Scribner dragged me away from the ship 
as our blind foes were about to board it. 
The motor had become jammed ^in our 
tussle with the ice, however, and I was 
not able to get it clear in time.” 

Again our confidence in our leader was 
renewed, and when he put it to vote as 
to whether we should continue across the 
zone of darkness or turn back toward 
home, not a voice was raised against going 
on with our enterprise. I noted with satis- 
faction that our erstwhile grumbling sail- 
ing-master led the chorus of endorsement. 
The bluff sailor had been taught a new 



trick, the art of flying, and he was all 
eagerness to try his knowledge. 

So as soon as Hunter and his mechanics 
had made certain that the motor and fly- 
ing tackle were properly tuned, we rose 
again from the ice, no longer fearing closed 
channels, ice-mountains, or obstructing 
bodies of land. 

The lifting cylinder was now regulated 
so that we remained at a safe distance 
from the surface and still kept it within 
range of our lights so that we could study 
the nature of the country as we proceeded. 
The great wings drove us forward at a 
surprising pace, we soon became accus- 
tomed to this new sensation of flying, and 
before the first sleep of our renewed jour- 
ney had ended, we were as much at home 
in the air as we had been on the surface 
of the sea. 

Aside from the novelty of flight, how- 
ever, our voyage had become most monot- 
onous. The unvarying white of the sur- 
face below us, broken in contour only by 
an occasional low ridge of hills, was even 
more unchanging than the surface of the 
Land of Light. We saw no more signs of 
human habitation, the only life in evidence 
being an occasional shaggy beast like the 
one we had seen slain by the savages, or 
now and then a. flock of wild birds. Twice 
we passed through brief storms, but the 
weather was mainly Calm and misty. 

We had merely exchanged one Land of 
Never Change for another. 

Our spirits were buoyed up, however, by 
the momentary expectation of coming to 
art end of this phase, and finding still 
further adventure in the beyond. 

Only, one thing marred the satisfaction 
of our leader, as he confided to me during 
the second sleep. That was the unbroken 
obduracy of the queen. She continued to 
sulk in confinement, refusing food, and 
offering to attack anyone who attempted 
to approach her. 

For my part, her state of mind troubled 
me little so long as she. was in safe-keep- 
ing. But to Hunter, I could see, it was a 
personal matter over which he brooded 
deeply, 

-On the third sleep he determined, much 
against the judgment of the rest of us, to 
try giving her the freedom of the ship. I 
had as soon have contemplated the ap- 
proach of another collision with an ice- 
mOuntain. 

But the test proved how little we could 
count on the vagaries of this new type of 
woman. After explaining carefully to her 
through the closed door that she was to 
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have her freedom and that no harm would 
come to her, Hunter, accompanied by 
Weaver and myself, threw open her state- 
room. 

We were prepared for a scrimmage, and 
Hunter was armed for it with an anesthet- 
ic sprayer. But we might have spared our 
apprehensions. With head erect and face 
cold with disdain, she walked out, and 
passed us with a high assumption of 
queenliness. Without a glance at us, she 
passed through the cabin up to the deck. 

W "E followed in time to see her reach 
the ship’s rail and make as if to leap 
over. We rushed forward, all three, with a 
united cry of warning. But it was not 
needed. For a moment she leaned over 
the barrier in horrid fascination at the un- 
expected sight of bur vessel gliding for- 
ward in midair. Whether it was a resur- 
gence of her civilized, ancestral blood, or 
whether she had become so inured to the 
unexpected marvels within the power of 
her new-found cousin that she could not 
longer feel an acute shock of surprise, I 
do not know. But when at last she turned 
around, her face was as calm and ex- 
pressionless as though carved from her 
native ice. 

“Now you may bring me food,” she said 
quietly. It was not an appeal nor even a 
request. It was unmistakably a command. 
The truth seemed to have dawned on her 
that among male mortals with two normal 
eyes each, she had no need of physical 
force or display of barbaric rage to enforce 
her will. 

If anyone resented her tone, he did not 
betray the fact. Her command was obeyed 
as, I blush to confess, were all subsequent 
mandates of hers. 

Hunter remained head of the expedition. 
Weaver continued to direct the handling 
of the ship. But from that moment forth 
the queen ruled us all, such was the sheer 
power of her beauty and the fascination 
of her strange personality. 

We all marveled greatly at her ready 
adaptability to her new surroundings, once 
she had made up her mind to accept them 
as inevitable. Gifted with native grace- 
fulness, as who could fail to be, having 
Hunter blood, she began quickly to drop 
the uncouthness acquired during her 
savage up-bringing. She had a natural 
passion for personal cleanliness, and once 
granted the facilities for gratifying it, she 
pursued It to the point of fastidiousness. 
She soon demanded civilized garb. 

Our food at first did not appeal to her 
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untrained taste, but she readily acquired 
a most healthy appetite for it and by 
sedulous imitation learned to use our un- 
familiar eating utensUs most gracefully. 
The tones of her voice, even, became less 
harsh, and she began after a little to lose 
her guttural accent. 

And With all these new accomplishments 
she grew steadily more dangerous. 

The dominant trait of her character 
reminded me strongly, by sharp contrast, 
of the First Lady of the South. Never 
were two women more unusual, more 
revolutionary in their views as to woman’s 
place in society, nor were there ever two 
more diametrically opposed to each other 
in those views. 

The lady’s cardinal principle was that 
woman’s place was in the home and with 
its duties, that she shouM be subservient 
to man, and at the same time supported 
and protected by him. The queen held 
that woman was the ruler, the leader in 
public affairs, and that man was destined 
to do' the menial work of life under her 
direction. 

The one was clinging, persuasive; the 
other dominant, driving. 

These tendencies of the queen, acquired 
from her lifelong habit of ruling her sub- 
servient, blind serfs, manifested them- 
selves in a hundred little Instances. She 
blandly ignored the obligation the rest of 
us felt to keep our own staterooms clean 
and orderly and to do our share in pre- 
paring meals, but saw to it that those 
items were scrupulously attended to for 
her by the rest of us. On the other hand, 
she was tireless in mastering the details 
of managing the ship and was forever in 
the way of Hunter and Weaver. 

I spoke to Hunter once of this sharp 
contrast between the two women, who 
occupied such momentous places in his 
life. He answered me rather shortly, 
though good-naturedly enough, with the 
manner of one who would appear to make 
light of that which secretly lay heavy on 
his mind. Watching his face afterward I 
satisfied myself that he was by no means 
blind to the weight of my observation. 

It turned out that the queen was the 
first to announce our approach to what 
appeared to be the long-looked-for goal of 
our hazardous voyage. 

It was toward the close of the twentieth 
sleep of our monotonous flight. Hunter 
had the watch at the time, and the queen, 
as usual, persisted in actively sharing it 
with him. In this case, it seemed to me, 
she was taking a more active interest than 
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he in the ship’s run. He had become moody 
and distraught of late and now for mo- 
ments at a time seemed lost in his brood- 
ing thoughts. 

The queen, on the contrary, was all alert- 
ness, now noting ' the working of the 
machinery, now scanning the landscape 
below us and keepihg up a running fire of 
comment on such scaht features as it 
presented, and now standing in the look- 
out-box in the prow, her keen eyes piercing 
the darkness ahead as it dissolved under 
our powerful lights. 

“Stop! Stop!” she called out suddenly 
from the lookout-box. “Tliere’s something 
ahead 1” 

The man beside her, who had been 
properly stationed as lookout, stared at 
her in surprise. He had seen nothing. 
Hunter, who rushed forward at the cry, 
was equally mystified and evidently ir- 
ritated. From my position amidship I 
could of course, make out nothing. 

But meantime the mechanic in charge 
of the motor had involuntarily obeyed the 
sharp command without waiting for proper 
authority. The wings swung into a vertical 
position. -The ship leaped up sharply, then 
settled back, and hung motionless a hun- 
dred paces or so above the ground. 

“What is it?” demanded Hunter. “What 
did you think you saw?” 

“I saw what I see, my cousin,” she re- 
plied serenely. “The darkness ahead is 
turning white as if it were a great wall 
of Ice,” 

“I see nothing!” he snorted. “But lest 
your eyes prove sharper than mine, we 
will go ahead slowly. I want no more col- 
lisions,” 

He gave the order, and under slowly 
beating wings, we crept ahead, pace by 
pace. For some moments the rest of us saw 
nothing, though the queen continued to 
point ahead and declaim excitedly. 

Blit, in the end, she proved right, though 
what she saw was no ice wall. It gradual- 
ly seemed that our lights ahead' were de- 
fined less sharply against the darkness, 
then that they faded out to soft gray, but 
extended an immeasurable distance far- 
ther than had been their wont. 

“There is light ahead! There Is light 
ahead! Shut off the ship's lights so we 
can see it!” Hunter cried out excitedly. 

The blazing glare from the vessel winked 
out and at the same instant a chorus of 
wonder and relief broke from our lips. 

Along the whole horizon ahead of us as 
far as eye could reach either way, was a 
low band of soft, gray light that even as 



we watched rose and grew in Intensity 
until its subdued. Insinuating radiance 
revealed our rapt faces to each other. 

We were witnessing the first dawn in 
Venus! 

CHAPTER V 

A GREAT REVELATION 

/^■^T IS the goal!” Hunter whispered at 
I last. “The new Land of Light be- 
£ yond the Circle of Darkness!” 

He was pale and trembling with emo- 
tion. And all the rest of our company were 
visibly overcome with awe by this climax 
of our strenuous, blind venture, 

I say all: I must except the queen. Her 
emotions were quite different. There was 
nothing of awe in her countenance as she 
turned to Hunter, her vivid face alight 
with excitement. 

“I thank you now, my cousin, for bring- 
ing me with you. At last I am to be queen 
over a land of light!” 

It served as a rude awakening from our 
solemn mood, a crude anticlimax, as 
though a wave of icy water had swept over 
the group. ‘ 

Several laughed; then checked them- 
selves nervously. Others glared in anger. 
Hunter eyed her blankly; then turned 
away without a word. 

I have never slain a woman. I may say 
for myself with due modesty that I have 
never on cool reflection greatly desired to 
do so. But I swear that had some less 
finicky person undertaken the task at that 
moment, I would hardly have had the 
heart to stay his hand. 

But the irritation of this jarring inter- 
ruption passed quickly in wonder at the 
glorious panorama unfolding before us. 
Steadily, the light grew. We no longer 
needed the blaze of illumination from the 
ship's lamps. 

And now we saw that the surface of 
Venus over which v/e sailed was changing 
character. We had passed out over a great 
expanse of water again, and water no 
longer bridged over by an ice flooring. 
Such ice as it contained was in detached 
fragments, now and then a considerable 
floe, here and there an ice mountain, but 
resolving more and more into mere drift- 
ing bits. 

At length, all signs of ice had disap- 
peared, and below us lay only a vast, limit- 
less field of open water. The air that blew 
about us was becoming more and more 
balmy. Oiir heavy garments grew Irk- 
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some and we began shedding them one by 
one. 

Familiar sea-fowl flew about the vessel. 
And, most gratifying to behold, they had 
normal eyes. 

In every respect, the sea below us, the 
mellow air about us, and the soft, gray 
sky above, were the same as we had left 
behind when we entered the Zone of Dark- 
ness. 

Weaver now brought the ship down to 
the surface of the sea, and it once more 
assumed the character of an ordinary ves- 
sel. This manner of progress was much 
less rapid, but it v/as more saving of the 
machinery and the chemical supplies for 
driving it. 

But welcome as was the discovery of 
light and warmth, we began soon to yearn 
for something more substantial than a 
watery realm. A region of limitless fluid- 
ity, however salubrious its climate, had 
little colonizing value to the overcrowded 
population of Venus. 

Sleep after sleep passed, however, and 
no land hove in sight, though our lookouts 
gave to the search for it the same vigi- 
lance they had used in watching for the 
first signs of the new light. 

As before, the queen was again one of 
the most eager of watchers. She was, 
likewise, more than ever obsessed with a 
sense of authority and Importance, having 
discerned the light so far ahead of the 
rest of us. There was stirred up by her 
attitude an almost childish spirit of emu- 
lation among the men. 

There seemed to be a tacit determina- 
tion that, come what might, this domi- 
neering lady should not score a second 
triumph over us. The members of each 
watch, therefore, vied with each other in 
intentness, even to the extent of cutting 
short their sleep lest someone give the cry 
of “Land ahead!” when they were not on 
deck to share the discovery. 

So for thirty sleeps we sailed over this 
empty, silent sea. 

Three separate times we were thrown 
Into a pitch of excitement by false hopes 
of land, begotten of low-lying mist banks, 
that soon dissipated again. 

But, at length, in the middle of the 
thirty-first sleep, while the queen, as luck 
would have it, was for a brief time below 
decks. Tanner, stationed in the lookout- 
box, sighted a low-lying coast dead ahead, 
which quickly proved itself to all of us to 
be more substantial than the mist. 

With the first cry, those who were off 
watch rushed on deck. We behaved like 



madmen in our Joy, rushing about, shout- 
ing and singing and sounding the praise 
of our leader, whose great vision was about 
to prove true in every detail. 

The queen came on deck in the midst of 
our Jubilation and was most evidently dis- 
gruntled at finding that she had been de- 
feated this time. 

With almost breathless eagerness our 
whole company crowded against the for- 
ward rails and intently scanned the ap- 
proaching shore to learn as quickly as 
possible what manner of country we were 
about to invade. 

Nearer and nearer it drew. Land birds 
began to fly over us. We caught the scent 
of verdure now and then over the tang of 
the sea air and were rejoiced to know that 
we were not approaching a desert country. 

Since first sighting this coast, it had re- 
mained partly shrouded behind a thin sea 
haze which prevented our determining 
much of its character, excepting that it 
was low and level and seemed to have 
few indentations. 

But presently the water rippled under a 
sudden puff of wind. The mist curtain 
wavered and broke into curling eddies of 
clouds that in a moment had altogether 
dissipated and left the strange coast clear- 
cut before us. 

At that a chorus of involuntary excla- 
mations arose from our company. They 
expressed a mixture of surprise, pleasure, 
and regret. 

I do not know that any of us had defi- 
nitely thought of the possibility that this 
land to which we all looked forward so 
eagerly might already be preempted to the 
full by Intelligent beings like ourselves. 
Certainly it was reasonable enough that 
it should be. But, at any rate, I think we 
had all more or less unconsciously assumed 
that we were to take possession of a rich 
but uninhabited territory. 

Hence our surprise and regret, mingled 
with somewhat Inconsistent pleasure, 
when the shifting of the mist revealed a 
land covered as far as the eye could reach 
in every direction with familiar pyramid- 
shaped buildings, such as we last saw as 
we sailed from our home port so many 
sleeps away. 

Directly ahead was a port, crowded with 
great piers and basins. Huge warehouses 
lined its shores. At either side of the port 
long rows of houses, evidently dwellings 
surrounded by gardens, extended away 
till they faded from sight in the distance. 
Here and there at long intervals were tall 
signal towers like thc«a in our Land of 
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Light. Small boats, familiar in form, plied 
the offshore waters, and as we looked a 
great ship put out, a ship in many details 
like our own familiar merchantmen. 

Hunter, who stood near me, sighed deep- 
ly. 

“I don’t know why I expected an empty 
land. Why should this not be inhabited? 
But I am amazed that it is peopled with 
beings evidently like us in development. 
Certainly there could never have been 
communication between our lands.” 

*Tf this be a sample of this new world,” 
I ventured, ‘T see little hope that any of 
our overcrowded population can find ref- 
uge here.” 

‘T fear not,” he agreed. 

It was evident that his interest in find- 
ing another' new people was outweighed by 
disappointment at the knowledge that his 
quest for an unclaimed land was as yet 
unfulfilled. 

A t that moment Weaver, who had 
mounted the lookout-box for a nearer 
view, returned to us. The moment I got a 
square view of his face I knew there was 
something amiss. Hunter, too, caught the 
look, and eyed him apprehensively. 

"What do you make of it, Weaver?” he 
asked. 

The shipmaster looked oiir leader in the 
'face for a long moment without replying. 
I thought I read in his eyes mingled pity 
and embarrassment. Then, still without a 
word, he turned away again and studied 
the approaching shore. 

"In the Over Spirit’s name! What is it. 
Weaver?” cried Hunter. 

Weaver replied haltingly, without turn- 
ing his head our way: 

"See those two nearest signal-towers? 
Note their position. See that longest pier 
projecting just halfway between? See that 
light off to the right of the harbor-mouth? 
See that small stream flowing into the sea 
at the left? 

"Do those landmarks mean nothing to 
you? Even in this world of eternal same- 
ness, I could not mistake them. You have 
both seen them before. I have sailed into 
this roadstead a hundred times, if once. 

"I am loath to say it. Hunter, but ’tis no 
new land we see. Something has gone 
awry with our calculations. We have re- 
turned to our own Land of Light. This is 
the harbor of West Venus before us.” 

We stared at our shipmaster in amaze- 
ment. Had he taken leave of his senses? 

But he continued to point at the ap- 
proaching harbor. 



"Look and convince yourselves,” he said. 

I had visited West Venus twice, once in 
my early youth and once not long ago. 
Hunter had been there at least once to my 
knowledge. We shook ourselves from the 
daze of Weaver’s revelation and endeav- 
ored to recall our impressions of the place. 
It took some moments for us to convince 
ourselves that the shipmaster was not 
suffering from a hallucination, but in the 
end we were so convinced beyond the 
slightest doubt. 

But once having made sure that we were 
now about to touch at the extreme western 
shore of the great continental mass of the 
Land of Light, on the side directly oppo- 
site to the one from which we sailed, the 
mystery remained as to how we could have 
come there. Our guiding instruments, I 
knew, from such record of our course as I 
had obtained from time to time through 
Hunter or Weaver, showed that we had 
apparently held a straight course due east 
from our home port of East Venus, 
throughout the whole period of our voy- 
age. 

I had only the vaguest theoretical 
knowledge of the science of nautical reck- 
onings. To me, in my Ignorance, it seemed 
possible nature might be so altered that 
our instruments had misled us. We might 
then, instead of crossing the darkness as 
we supposed, have merely skirted its inner 
edge in a great half-circle, emerging by 
accident on the opposite side of our con- 
tinent. s. 

When I advanced this idea, however. 
Hunter dismissed it as out of the question. 

“No,” he declared. "The mystery libs 
deeper. We have two sets of guiding in- 
struments, based on entirely different 
principles. They have agreed throughout 
pur course, a thing that would not be 
likely were the laws of nature upset.” 

So I stood by, a curious but useless 
spectator,, while Hunter and Weaver 
checked back over the records of the voy- 
age. We had slipped down to Hunter’s 
cabin together, without a word to the 
others of our momentous discovery. ' Even 
the usually vigilant queen was so intent 
on studying the new marvels out across 
the water that she hardly noticed our 
departure. 

At length Hunter arose from his com- 
putations and stared thoughtfully at his 
plaster model of the Land of Light. Sud- 
denly, with an exclamation of disgust, he 
kicked the model with such force - that the 
fragile affair broke into a dozen frag- 
ments. 
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“So perish an age-old error!” he ex- 
claimed. “That model and all its like are 
of no more use to the scholars of Venus. 
Our Venus is not a hill of light in a sea of 
darkness, as we supposed. It is a great ball 
floating in an open space — one half light, 
the other half dark. We have held a 
straight easterly course, just as we sup- 
posed, and we have sailed entirely around 
our Venus! Men! Men! We have made 
the greatest discovery of the ages! Our 
world is no longer a mystery! 

“Best of all, we have proved that there 
are also other worlds as I had dreamed, 
only different. They are not connected 
with our Land of Light, as I thought, but 
float detached from us out in empty space. 
We have seen them with our own eyes, 
worlds without end! And we have the 
means to reach them. We’ll start again as 
soon as I can alter our ship so as to sail in 
the airless spaces between worlds. 

“The people of Venus need no longer 
fear overcrowding! We are the saviors of 
our race! The universe lies open at our 
very doors!” 

T hat is a true saying I have read re- 
cently in one of your sacred Earth 
books; “A prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country." 

Our revered leader. Hunter, was a no- 
table exemplar of its wisdom. The treat- 
ment accorded him by his own people, 
even, I regret to say, by some of the very 
company that had so heroically attended 
pis wanderings, is evidence that human 
ature, in this respect at least, differs 
ttle between Venus and Earth. 

Our leader had sailed away under a 
cloud - of universal disapproval and unbe- 
lief, shared even by us, whose personal de- 
votion and zest for adventure had caused 
us to accompany him against our saner 
judgment. He returned with a tale of 
achievement, to the popular mind more 
insane and preposterous by far than the 
prophecy with which he set sail, and added 
to that a new prophecy that staggered the 
imagination. ' 

That he was received with almost uni- 
versal incredulity, I believe proved the 
greatest surprise and grief of his life. He 
had fully expected the evidence he offered 
as to his momentous discoveries to con- 
vince even those who had been most skep- 
tical. 

He had been confident of, reinstatement 
as a popular hero with a greatly added 
prestige. 

But on the contrary, where he had left 



behind him incredulity tinged with pity 
and affection, he returned to find not only 
disbelief but animosity, a quite general 
conviction that having failed in his, quest, 
he had turned charlatan and was attempt- 
ing to impose a colossal falsehood upon 
the world. 

His first taste of this had come''to him 
when he called the rest of the ship’s com- 
pany together after convincing Weaver 
and myself, and unfolded to them his dis- 
covery. They had by now learned the 
truth as to our whereabouts, and assem- 
bled in the main cabin at Hunter’s call, 
muttering among themselves and casting 
dubious glances in his direction. 

His explanations they received for the 
most part in silence. At the end a few 
asked eager questions and were apparently 
convinced. The queries of others were put 
with covert sneers. The rest maintained 
significant silence. 

From remarks I overheard as our meet- 
ing broke up, I gathered that the dis- 
affected ones thought they had been made 
dupes. They had, they held, been put to 
great stress of mind and body for a long 
period when all the time, light, warmth, 
and safety lay but a scant sleep away, and 
all that a vainglorious adventure might 
win false fame and delude the world with 
false notions and false hopes. To their 
minds the man they had revered and 
trusted and followed had proved himself 
utterly unworthy. Their loyalty was at an 
end. 

This division of faith and opinion among 
his followers later proved fuel to the fire 
of popular distrust. 

t^ile the harbor pilot was putting, out 
to escort us ashore I had prepared a brief 
summary of our report which I signaled 
from our masthead to the nearest tower. 
By the time we set foot ashore, the news 
was on its way over all the Land of Light 
and was being posted on the city’s street 
bulletins. 

Accordingly, the streets greeted us with 
a throng as great as had watched our de- 
parture from East Venus. Everywhere, I 
noted signs of animosity as we made our 
way through the 'crush to a street boat. 
There was everywhere through the throng 
the jangling of acrimonious controversy. 
The shouts that reached our ears made it 
all too evident that the unbelievers out- 
numbered our friends. 

We did not know till afterward that the 
director of the chief college of West Venus 
happened to be among the first to read my 
bulletin and to misinterpret its meager ex- 
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planations. Being a man given to hasty 
actions, he had Immediately caused to be 
posted under it a statement by himself de- 
nouncing the account as an outrageous 
fraud. This man had once had a contro- 
versy with Hunter’s father, the Chief Pa- 
triarch, and his conduct was animated not 
a little by spleen. 

I will do the man Justice to add that he 
afterward was ^convinced of Hunter’s 
truthfulness, on going over his complete 
records, and apologized publicly. 

The mischief was done, however, for the 
denial of, this high authority reached the 
people at the same time as my original 
statement and they felt fully confirmed in 
their natural tendency to be skeptical, and 
highly resentful at what they believed was 
an attempt at a general swindle. 

But, of course, no ,one Interfered with 
our progress, and we arrived shortly at the 
leading travelers’ home and engaged 
apartments for a brief, rest and an oppor- 
tunity to prepare a fuller statement before 
proceeding around to East Venus. 

Here we were shortly waited upon by the 
local Patriarch. He accorded us a polite 
but rather frigid welcome and intimated 
before he left that the first- accounts of 
our voyage were doubtless distorted 
through haste and that he would await 
with Interest our official statement. 

By this time Hunter was in a sullen rage, 
a state of mind that hardly left him for a 
moment during the remainder of our stay 
on Venus. 

For some sleeps we remained here, work- 
ing over the records of our voyage and re- 
ceiving a vast number of visitors, some 
friendly disposed, but more having a man- 
ner of veiled hostility and evidently im- 
pelled to call on us only by curiosity. 

No small part of this curiosity was di- 
rected at the mysterious queen. Many a 
notable who called gave his chief , atten- 
tion to this lady, and I was disturbed to 
note the strong Impression made upon all 
by her unusual beauty and her childlike 
interest in her new surroundings. I had at 
first supposed that her imperial designs 
had been abandoned in the face of the 
vast complications of this world, so new to 
her that for the moment even she was 
overawed. 

But I was presently filled with uneasi- 
ness as I noted again the readiness with 
which she adapted herself to her new 
surroundings, the Intelligence and trend of 
her Innumerable questions, and the quick- 
ness with which she absorbed new knowl- 
edge. 



She was greatly impressed by the fact 
that our broad continent, with its great 
wealth and millions of population, had no 
rulers and no laws, but was merely con- 
trolled in its social life by a set of age-old 
customs. To her, used to absolute author- 
ity over such world as she knew, this state 
of affairs was unthinkable. The trend of 
her questions soon convinced me that she 
saw here a great opportunity to supply 
what was to her mind an obvious lack. 

“I am told,” she exclaimed to. me, “that 
this wonderful land of yours has not 
changed in hundreds of ages! That should 
not.be. In my Land of Darkness I was' 
constantly changing things, building new 
and larger and better dwellings. But I had 
so little opportunity. Here, there is end- 
less opportunity. They need someone to 
rule over them and make them change 
their ways.” 

Another observation of mine added to 
my uneasiness. The disaffected ones of 
our ship’s company had left us at the pier 
with scant ceremony and gone their sev- 
eral ways, presumably back to their homes. 
But as I went about my rounds through 
the city, renewing my professional rela- 
tions with public affairs, I ran across dif- 
ferent ones of this group here and there. 
Without any particular reason, I felt their 
tarrying near our leader boded no good to 
him. A little later, I had reason for this 
fear. 

O NCE, as I was leaving the chief market 
place, I saw the queen, accompanied- 
by her two blind slaves, turn into a sides 
street. A gaping crowd followed at re^c 
spectful distance. I followed out of curi- 
osity, and presently saw her Joined by 
Tanner, who of all our ship’s company had 
been most outspoken in his opposition to 
Hunter at the last. 

A little way down the street the quartet 
turned into a travelers’ home. Feeling it 
my duty to look into this strange proceed- 
ing, I withdrew to a convenient doorway 
and watched unseen. 

Presently, one after another, every one 
of the opponents of Hunter who had for- 
merly been of our ship’s company arrived 
and entered this travelers’ home. s_ 

It was evidently a prearranged meeting. 
There was conspiracy on foot. 

I realized now, as I thought back- over 
recent happenings, that since our arrival 
the queen, though apparently on the best 
of terms with all our party, Hunter in 
particular, had never at any time ex- 
pressed to a, caller any faith in his tale of a 
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round Venus, and of worlds beyond the 
sky. She had always avoided discussion by 
declaring that she knew too little of such 
things. Moreover, she had developed the 
habit of spending much time going about 
the city alone, save for her two blind 
slaves, who were always with her. Evi- 
dently she had not been bent on excur- 
sions of mere curiosity. 

Putting these circumstances together, I 
came to the conclusion that the queen 
was plotting for power through the medi- 
um of Hunter’s enemies. Her threat to 
rule In the Land of Light had been meant 
as no childish boast. 

While I had no idea at the moment that 
Hunter’s ambitious cousin could make any 
real headway with such an absurd scheme, 

I realized at the same time that she might 
develop enough influence to create no end 
of trouble. I felfit my duty to go at once 
to Hunter and put him on his guard. 

But on my way back to our lodgings I 
witnessed an act of a drama that for the 
moment drove out of my mind all thoughts 
of the apparently petty machinations of 
the queen. 

It had to do with that other female 
nemesis of our leader, the Lady of the 
South. An astounding sequel it proved to 
the matter that sent me on my late Jour- 
ney to her home and had made a profound 
impression on my mind before it had been 
submerged by the more momentous affair 
of Hunter's expedition. 

I had just rounded the comer into the 
market-place again when I was startled 
by a clanging of gongs and an uproar of 
many excited voices. Out across the square 
opposite me poured an excited throng. 

At first I saw only the mingling of drab 
and white of the usual crowd of men and 
women. But as I ran across the square for 
nearer view, an array of brilliant color 
burst from the center of the seething hu- 
man' mass. A long file of women, arrayed in 
shimmering robes of many hues, march- 
ing four abreast in tune to the clamorous 
gong-beats, pushed out Into the open. 

Even before I read the inscriptions on 
the many banners they bore triumphantly 
above their heads, I had a premonition 
that this demonstration had to do with 
the First Lady of the South. Never but 
once before had I seen garments such as 
were worn by these women. Each was a 
counterpart of the alluring robe in which 
the Lady was arrayed when I had inter- 
viewed her. 

The lettering oh the leading banner con- 
firmed my impression: 
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“Our leader, the First Lady of the South,” 
It read. 

“Let men direct the world. We will rear 
its children,” ran another. 

“Woman’s place is in the home. Man 
must support that home,” was a third 
maxim. 

“We will love whom we choose, without 
fear of clan,” and so on down the line, 
which I should judge was some twenty 
thousand strong. 

I was astounded. Here was evidence 
that the repulsive and revolutionary ideas 
of the daughter of the Patriarch of the 
South, had, during our long absence in the 
darkness, won a large following. She had 
made good her boast far beyond my most 
pessimistic forebodings. 

After seeing the last of this strange 
procession, I hurried to the nearest signal 
tower to turn in a report of what I had 
witnessed. I might have spared myself 
the pains. The report was already spread 
on its bulletin-board and with . it state- 
ments from all parts of the Land of Light, 
and all of a most alarming nature. 

In every center In the Land of Light 
there had been, simultaneously, a feminine 
demonstration like the one I had witnessed. 
The women of Venus, almost in a body 
had refused to do any further work out- 
side their homes. Wives had refused to 
live with their husbands until they agreed 
to these terms. Women not yet married 
had pledged themselves to marry only for 
love and regardless of clan, and then only 
to mate with men who would agree to sup- 
port them. 

Of a truth, our World of Never Change, 
once having tasted the passion for altera- 
tion, was indulging it to the full. 

And he who had been among the first 
prophets of change must needs now stand 
by, discredited as a leader, a mere spec- 
tator of change far different than he would 
have had, nay, rather that he had been 
willing to sacrifice his life to avert. 

I LOST no time now in returning to 
Hunter and acquainting him with what 
I had learned. To my surprise I found him 
making hasty preparations for departure. 

“We sail for East Venus at once,’* he an- 
nounced as I entered the apartment. “I 
have a message from my father. He needs 
"me with him. The world is in a turmoil, 
and I must be at his side, though I fear 
my present disfavor with the people will 
render me of little use. I may be able to 
help him In another way, however." 

“You have heard, then, of the revolt of 
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the Lady of the South?” I asked. “I saw 
the parade here and read the bulletins. 
I came to tell you.” 

“Yes, my father’s message told me. And 
I have another important message which 
I will confide to you. In it I see a possible 
way of saving the society of Venus from 
destruction.” 

He paced the floor in his agitation. 

“Change! Change, indeed!” he went on. 
“I wanted change. I thought by discov- 
ering new worlds and introducing new 
ideas, something new to work for, I could 
save our world from rot. Then, even /’as I 
planned my venture, I realized suddenly 
that the world was awaking. It would soon 
of itself demand change. I hoped to pro- 
vide healthy channels for this restlessness, 
but I was too late. Change has over- 
whelmed us! But it is the wrong change! 
It had already found its nervous outlet. 
But read, that. Perhaps by sacrificing my- 
self, I may yet arrest this madness." 

He handed me a tablet newly arrived 
from the signal service. It was from the 
Lady of the South, and was' couched in 
shamelessly endearing terms. It began by 
saying that she had read of Hunter’s re- 
turn and of his great discoveries. She as- 
sured him of her absolute faith in the 
truth of his statements and declared that 
he could count on her support against all 
the world. But of most significance was 
the closing paragraph: 

. . . And by the time this message reaches 
you, my dearest friend and sweetheart, I will 
be in a position really to help you with my 
moral support. For I know, dear one, that 
despite your ancient prejudices, you are in 
truth my sweetheart. I read it in your eyes 
that time so long ago when I. offered you my- 
self ns mate and wife, and you refused be- 
cause of -the customs of Venus. But I have 
planned to overthrow those customs. My plans 
are well-laid. The women are with me. By the 
time this reaches you, those chains of custom 
will be thrown off forever. We will be free to 
follow our love, and wed. Come to me at once. 

I looked up, aghast at the shamelessness 
of the sender of this message. But if Hunt- 
er had felt this same repugnance, he no 
longer showed it in his face. There was 
rather in his expression something like 
puzzled tenderness. 

“There can be no doubt that she loves 
me,” he mused. "And I — I have always 
believed love could come only with the 
affection of married life which could not 
exist except between those of the sam,e 
blood and clan. And yet — she moves me 
strangely. Can lt be that ! love her, as she 



says? Scribner, teU me, can a man love two 
women at once?” 

I gasped in astonishment. It was some 
moments before I could give him my ut- 
terly futile reply. 

“I know nothing about this thing called 
love, my poor friend,’; was all I could say. 

"Nor I, I'm afraid,” he sighed. “I feel 
that I know less of it at this moment 
than ever before. Once I fled the Land of 
Light to escape this lady because she 
appealed to me so strongly that I feared 
for ,the strength of my own resolutions. 
Then I met the queen, my -kinswoman, ,a 
most proper mate for me, and I felt for 
her the same emotions that the Lady of 
the South had aroused For the time, I 
thought I had been cured of the infatua- 
tion I had felt for the other. But now, 
I confess, she has set it aflame again. 

“But the worst pf It'^all is, I have al- 
ready given the queen to understand that 
I will wed her. Was ever A man so beset?” 

He faced me, a very image of woe, the 
appeal in his eyes bidding me settle the 
vexatious question. 

"As for the queen,” I said, "I think she 
has already settled that matter for you.” 
Then I told of the evidence of her dis- 
loyalty that I had just gathered. 

“So much for the queen,” I added. "As 
for this Lady of the South, I can only 
appeal to the ancient customs of Venus 
to guide you. You should, be the last to 
yield to this outrageous demand on the 
part of the temporarily Insane women of 
our land.” 

But my advice, I could see, weighed littje 
with him. The information preceding ^t, 
however, seemed to lift a great load from 
his mind. 

“Scribner!” he exclaimed. “Your news 
has solved my problem. I am under no 
obligation to my -tresicherous cousin. I 
think, then, I can save Venus from this 
menace'. I will marry the Lady of the 
South, and take her away from Venus. 
Without her, this revolt will die a natural 
death.” 

I was so stunned by his totally unex- 
pected decision that I could have made 
no reply even had his manner Indicated 
that he expected further counsel. But 
evidently the decision was irrevocable, and 
I was saved the embarrassment of com- 
ment by the arrival at that moment of 
the porters who were to take our baggage 
to the ship. 

We departed immediately afterward and 
proceeded to the pier in silence, he evi- 
dently ; preoccupied with his plans and 
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[ too much disturbed by this latest turn 
of affairs to give thought to anything else. 

The rest of the ship’s company had been 
summoned before I had returned to our 
apartments, and were already aboard. Our 
baggage had arrived ahead of us. 

Under Hunter’s orders, that there might 
be no delay, the vessel had cast off from 
the pier and lay awaiting us in midchan- 
nel. A small boat was ready at the pier 
to take us to the ship. 

We were hurrying down the pier toward 
the boat when we heard behind us a wild 
outcry and the thudding of many feet. 
We stopped and looked back. 

Such bystanders, workmen, and sailors 
as had been about were scattering in every 
direction witli' cries of terror. And no 
wonder! The cause was such as had never 
before been seen in our peaceful world, 
though for a moment it transported 
Hunter and myself back to our adventur- 
ous surroundings in the Land of Darkness. 

Sweeping all before them, there charged 
straight at us a most warlike band. The 
queen, flanked by her two eyeless retain- 
ers, led a company of some fifty men, all, 
like herself and her slaves, armed with 
the short, deadly spears that had struck 
such terror to our hearts when we had 
faced them in savage hands In the Land 
of Darkness. 

T O ADD to the grotesque savagery of 
the spectacle, each wore over his mouth 
and nose one of the protecting masks 
Hunter had used to prevent himself from 
b^lng affected when employing his anes- 
thetic spray to overcome the savages. 

In a flash It was evident that the queen 
had perfected her conspiracy, and Intend- 
ed to start activities by making Hunter 
and his friends prisoners. Had she learned 
or suspected that her cousin did not, after 
all, intend to wed her, and proposed to 
force him Into the married state? Or — 
was murder her object? 

She had evidently planned thoroughly, 
and guarded even against his potent 
anesthetic sprayer, a precaution she could 
have spared, for it had never occurred to 
Hunter to go thus armed in the supposed 
security of the Land of Light. 

But we tarried no longer to consider 
this amazing outbreak. It was apparent to 
both of us on the instant that we could 
not get aboard ship too soon. 

We whirled about again, and ran as 1 
had never run before in my life. We shout- 
ed to our waiting boatmen to start their 
motor and cast off. We leaped from the 
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pier across a gap already a pace wide, and 
fell, sprawling, in the center of the boat. 

The motor-driver at - the same instant 
threw the power to full speed, and the 
craft leaped out into the open water. 

We were not an instant too quick. As 
our feet let the pier, the queen, some paces 
in the lead of her retainers, dashed up to 
the landing. With a savage snarl of baffled 
rage, all her newly acquired civilization for 
the moment forgotten, she let drive her 
spear with such force and accuracy that 
it struck upright in the bottom of our boat, 
scarce a handy’s breadth from Hunter’s 
body. 

Fortunate indeed it was that our de- 
parture had been unexpected. Otherwise 
the queen would have had the pier guard- 
ed, and this tale would have had quite 
another ending. 

As it was, our pursuers seized another 
small boat that proved faster than ours, 
and gave us such a close chase that we 
barely made the ship in time. But once 
aboard, our big vessel swiftly gathered 
way and left them behind. 

During the first stretch of our voyage 
almost nothing was discussed aboard the 
ship but this amazing outbreak of the 
queen and the appalling world-wide revolt 
headed by the Lady of the South. But It 
never occurred to us that there could at 
any time be any comparison in magni- 
tude between their activities. Having es- 
caped her savage spears, we could afford 
to laugh at the puny exhibition of rage 
by the queen with her handful of follow- 
ers. Force could gain no headway, we felt 
sure, in the civilized environments of 
Venus. 

But the world-wide mortal onslaught of 
the Lady was no laughing matter. And 
we were sailing directly into that Lady’s 
power, for Hunter proposed to return home 
by way of South Venus, and pick up the 
Lady on the way. He determined to see 
his father before finally leaving Venus, 
and convince him that his revolutionary 
conduct was the only possible way of 
saving the order of Venus. 

Hunter had intended to make use of 
his ship’s flying apparatus, and thus 
hasten the voyage as much as possible. 
But the long strain, to the vessel’s ma- 
chinery, and the impromptu repairing it 
had received In the Land of Darkness, had 
left a flaw in a vital part of the motor 
that the mechanics had not discovered 
while overhaullng.it in West Venus. 

We were compelled, therefore, at a time 
when speed was most important, to limp 
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along for twenty sleeps over a course that, 
with our flying device in order, should have 
been accomplished in one. We were all 
the more distressed at this delay in view 
of our fear that the queen and her fol- 
lowers might possibly seize a ship and 
overhaul us. 

But no such catastrophe occurred, and 
on the twentieth sleep, just as the 
mechanics had put the lifting gear once 
more in order, we sighted South Venus, 
and presently were waiting off the road- 
* stead for the harbor guide. 

But when that official arrived, the 
astounding news he brought instantly 
changed our plans and banished our de- 
lusions as to the minor nature of the 
queen’s activities. 

M omentous history had been made 
in Venus while we drifted idly at sea. 
With the disaffected members of Hunt- 
er’s company and a few of their friends 
as a nucleus, whom she had charmed by 
her beauty and cleverness into abject obe- 
dience to herself, the queen had organ- 
ized a counter-revolt among the men 
against the strike of the women under 
the Lady of the South. 

Force and absolute authority were a 
matter of course to the queen, and she 
had converted her enthralled followers to 
believe that its use under her was a sure 
way of bringing their rebelious women to 
time. Her opponents, unable to conceive 
of such a thing as force, made, no at- 
tempt to resist her little army. 

Following her first foray. In which they 
had nearly captured Hunter and myself, 
they had taken possession of a big cut- 
lery works in West Venus, and compelled 
the workers to manufacture spears by 
the thousand. 

Meantime other recruits rallied to her 
until she had a good-sized force under 
arms. She had subjected West Venus with 
hardly a show of resistance, driven the 
women back to work at the spear-point, 
made the Patriarch a prisoner in his 
palace, and set up an absolute government 
in his own council chamber, compelling 
him to furnish to her council whatever 
information was necessary for the guid- 
ance of the new state. 

Leaving a viceroy in charge of con- 
quered West Venus, she had marched over- 
land diagonally across the continent upon 
South Venus at the head of her army, 
arriving there five sleeps ahead of us. 

There the Lady of the South, driven 
desperate by danger, had attempted ,to 



meet force by force. Hastily organizing 
her women into an army provided only 
with clubs, they had met the queen’s 
force, and had been routed with consid- 
erable slaughter, the first bloody battle 
in the history of Venus. 

The Lady, with her disrupted rabble of 
women, v/as now in full flight along the 
main canal for East Venus, hoping to win 
protection from reenforcements there, but 
hotly pursued by the queen and her men. 

The queen had publicly announced on 
her' way through South Venus that she 
proposed to kill the Lady as soon as she 
caught her. She would then move on to 
East Venus and capture the chief Patri- 
arch, and hold him as hostage until his 
son. Hunter, should give himself up and 
redeem his promise to marry her. 

The last news of her had come through 
three sleeps before. By nov/, her dire 
threats may have been accomplished. 

’Thus, while he had drifted helplessly at 
sea in a disabled ship, had been demol- 
ished Hunter’s dream of saving Venus by 
sacrificing himself and removing from the 
planet the Lady of the South, whom he 
had deemed the world’s one great menace. 

The Lady was to be removed, perhaps 
had been removed, by one who was a far 
greater menace than she. Hunter had only 
the ignominious choice of saving his life 
by sacrificing his father, or by giving 
himself up to become husband and ac- 
complice of this tyrant. 

In either event he would add to the 
Ignominy of his supposed attempt to hoax 
this populace, the real reproach of having 
been the means of foisting this female 
monster upon them. 

I knew Hunter too well to doubt which 
horn of this dilemma he would seize. It 
was not in his nature to seek physical 
safety at the expense of others, least of all 
of his revered father. 

This foregone conclusion had barely en- 
tered my mind when he gave- Weaver the 
order to throw the ship into the air and 
fly to East Venus at all possible speed. He 
left a message to be forwarded to his 
-father that he was coming. 

During our brief trip I had little to say 
to our leader, because there was little I 
could say. Again and again I went over 
the situation from every angle, in vain 
search for a loophole of escape. 

The plan by which' he had \ hoped to 
remove the menace of the Lady of the 
South manifestly would not work with the 
queen. There had been method in her 
study of the flying-ship. There would be 
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no hope of luring her aboard a second 
time and kidnaping her. She would con- 
trol the vessel once we surrendered, and 
surrender we must without condition or 
hope of escape, or the life of the Chief 
Patriarch would be forfeited. 

As for the simple tricks with anesthetics 
by which she had been foiled before, she 
was now thoroughly on her guard against 
them. 

To you of Earth, familiar with tragedy, 
one obvious solution would have occurred 
— murder of the queen; failing that, sui- 
cide with honor, perhaps both. 

But such tragic methods were un- 
dreamed of in Venus, and such, a thought 
never occurred to me, nor could I have 
dreamed that Hunter had such a solu- 
tion in mind. 

So in the spirit of utter despair we 
approached South Venus. 

The old familiar harbor looked so peace- 
ful, as we approached, that for a moment 
we hoped the marauding band had not yet 
arrived. 

But we. were quickly undeceived. Our 
vessel had scarce settled down to the 
surface of the harbor when a boat shot out 
from a pier and approached us. As it drew 
a little nearer, we saw in the hands of each 
of the company on her deck a shining 
spear. These were emissaries of the queen 
come to take us. Hunter shouted a direc- 
tion, and our vessel rose from the surface 
of the water out of their reach, but near 
enough for conversation. 

At this unusual sight those on the ap- 
proaching boat were thrown into tem- 
porary consternation. The boat stopped 
abruptly, and they stood at her rails, 
craning their necks at us, their faces 
blank with amazement. The queen was 
not among them. 

Hunter, seeing no advantage in delay, 
caused a signal to be waved from our 
mast-head, assuring them that we knew 
their purpose, and intended to surrender 
without attempt to injure them. First, 
however, he wished to talk to them and 
invited them to approach without any 
fear. 

Thereupon one who was evidently in 
charge of the party, a man none of us 
knew, gave an order, and the boat came 
on until it lay almost beneath us. 

“We come from the queen," shouted the 
spokesman. “She bids you surrender your^ 
vessel and yourselves, and come with us 
to the market-place, where she awaits 
you. If you refuse, or if you offer any 
resistance after surrender, your father, 
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who is in her hands, will Instantly be 
killed.” 

I REMEMBER studying this man’s face 
curiously as he spoke of killing in such 
offhand manner. Such sentiments would 
have seemed natural in the mouth of the 
queen herself. But I marveled that even 
her influence could in a bare three score 
sleeps have so transformed a civilized 
being of the Land of Light into a brutal 
savage worthy of the Zone of Darkness. 

“I will go with you,” Hunter replied; 
-“but first tell your queen that I will not 
surrender my company or my ship. If 
she will allow them to sail away, as I 
pledge my life they will, I will do her 
bidding. If they return afterward, or 
offer harm, you may kill me.” 

After some' demurring, this leader 
agreed to signal the queen this answer. 

While we awaited her reply, I sought 
permission from Hunter to accompany 
him. I claim no great heroism in this. 
I did not at the time believe our lives 
were in danger. I was moved partly by 
loyalty to Hunter and partly by the in- 
stinct of my craft that bade me be where 
momentous events were happening. It was 
not without much argument and a threat 
at absolute rebellion that I won his con- 
sent. 

Not to be outdone by me, each of our 
company in turn made the same request. 
Weaver was particularly insistent. Him, 
Hunter took into his cabin for a private 
conference. I did not know at the time 
what was said between them, but when 
they returned to the deck Hunter an- 
nounced that he would have only- myself 
with him, and Weaver acquiesced without 
further argument. 

A moment later we saw a return signal 
waving from the nearest signal-tower 
ashore, which reported the queen’s ac- 
ceptance of Hunter’s terms. 

Weaver drove the vessel to a safe dis- 
tance from the harbor boat to provide 
against possible treachery, and Hunter and 
I lowered on a life-raft. The vessel im- 
mediately lifted v/hile the harbor boat 
was bearing down to pick us up. 

It was with deep emotion that we 
finally left our comrades and the old 
ship that had borne us through so many 
perilous adventures together. Weaver took 
our pledge to the queen very literally, for 
before we were fairly aboard the harbor 
boat, he had driven the flying vessel up 
out of sight in the haze. 

Aboard the boat, we were surrounded by 
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armed men, thoroughly searched, and our 
hands bound behind us. By the time this 
was accomplished, we had touched the 
pier. 

Thus in most humiliating fashion we re- 
turned to our home city. We were led 
through streets, deserted save for armed 
sentries of the queen here and there, a 
strange contrast to the popular tumult 
that hailed our departure. 

And so presently we came to the market- 
square and into the presence of the queen. 
She stood in front of a -great file of armed 
men, drawn up across half the square. 
We were halted in an open space some 
twenty paces in front of her. 

I saw in the beautiful face of the tyrant, 
which had formerly held a mixture of 
childlike simplicity and barbaric cunning, 
a new veneer of. sophisticated hardness. 
It was the face of one who could be 
infinitely, calculatingly cruel, and yet be 
swayed at times by overwhelming emo- 
tion. 

As she looked upon her captive cousin, 
there crept Into her eyes, a sudden fire 
that wa,s not altogether lacking in tender- 
ness. " 

“Arid so, cousin, you have returned to 
me,” she said.; “I knew my love would win. 
Return that , love and work with me, and 
you shall have unlimited power and glory. 
Refuse it, and my love will turn to hate.” 

She paused as if tp give Hunter^ a chance 
to reply. I looked at hlni now. His head 
was bowed. ^ 

He seemed not to even notice the 
queen- or those .with her. -His attitude 
was that of one. listening for a distant 
sound. 

And then I, too, fell to listening. Some- 
where far off overhead it seemed I heard 
a familia,! hum. It grew rapidly louder. 
The throng heard it now, and stirred about 
uneasily. .The queen was so Intent upon 
the captive before her, and the emotion 
his presence stirred in her, that I do not 
think she noted it until too late. 

I looked up As I did so, there burst 
out of the mist directly over our heads 
the ship we had so recently left. I could 
just make out the figure of a main leaning 
over the side. 

The next instant came' a resounding 
crash on the pavement between us and 
the queen. I saw the queen reel and fall. 
Hunter staggered against me; I heard dis- 
cordant shrieks. Then my own senses 
wavered. 

Everything went black, and I knew no 
more. 



CHAPTER VI 

A WORLD ABLAZE 

I RETURNED to consciousness to find 
that I was debating a problem of reli- 
gion with myself. My last fleeting 
thought as I lost my senses was that I 
was about to die a violent death. When 
my glimpse of our ship above us had been 
followed so swiftly by an explosion at our 
feet, I jumped to the conclusion that 
Hunter had arranged with Weaver to re- 
lease him from an impossible dilemma, 
and at the same time free Venus from 
the peril of the queen by dropping some 
infernal machine on our heads that had 
wiped out all our lives together. 

A brief resentment that he h^ included 
me in the sacrifice had flashed through my 
mind, to be followed instantly by shame 
at such an unworthy thought, and pride 
that I had been permitted to share his 
martyrdom. So much can pass through a 
man’s mind in an instant of deadly peril! 

With this sharp corivictlon in my mind, 
I had no doubt now that I was dead. But 
if dead, ran the argument in my still 
dazed brain, then all our anciently taught 
and still firmly held beliefs as to life after 
death were wrong. For though I would, 
of course, possess a conscious self, I 
should riot, according to all teachings of 
patriarchs for a hundred generations and 
more, have any memory of my past life, 
nor have redeveloped as yet the power 
to think. I should at the present moment 
be a squalling babe, a new little Scribner, 
with the soul of the lately deceased adult 
that I was, reborn in the body of a fresh 
offspring to my clan. 

For in the theology of Venus all souls 
at death return to supply the bodies of a 
new generation of their own- clan; And 
so I argued in a maudlin way over the 
riddle of the ages till at length I realized 
that I still possessed an adult body whose 
stoinach was very sick, whose eyes arid 
throat and nostrils smarted as though 
I had gone through fire. 

Then I became conscious of a steady 
rumble and whir that seemed somehow 
familiar. At that I attempted to open my 
eyes, and succeeded after a struggle. I 
looked straight into the anxious face of 
Hunter, who was kneeling beside me about 
to present a cup to my lips. 

This being dead was indeed far dif- 
ferent from what we had been taught! 
Thank the Over Spirit, we still had, our 
friends and could remember them! 
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"There, old fellow 1" soothed Hunter. 
"You’ll be all right now. Drink this and 
rest awhile. I’in sorry you had to have 
such a rough dose, but I couldn’t risk 
warning you.” 

Weakly I obeyed and drank his draft. 
It seemed to leap through my veins and 
fire me with strength. My head cleared 
as if by magic, and I realized suddenly 
what nonsense I had been thinking. I 
was not dead, nor was Hunter. And the 
humming I heard was our good old ship’s 
motor again. We had somehow been 
saved, and left our mad captors behind. 

Then a flood of perplexities rushed to 
mind, and despite Hunter’s protest I sat 
up and plied him with questions. 

It seemed that while we waited over 
the harbor for the queen’s reply to Hunt- 
er’s conditions of surrender, he had been 
seized with a last-minute inspiration, a 
desperate expedient that might cost us 
our lives, but if it did would at least re- 
move the queen from further troubling. 
Its execution he entrusted to Weaver. 

On shipboard, he still had a large glass 
Jar full of the anesthetic fluid. To this he 
added a chemical which greatly increased 
its, potency, though making it dangerous 
to life. This liquid, exposed to air, would 
form a heavy vapor that would cause 
immediate and greatly prolonged insensi- 
bility, and leave the victim for some time 
afterward in a weakened condition, if in- 
deed he survived the ordeal. 

Weaver, according to instructions, 
brought the ship over the square just 
as we were presented to the queen. He 
dropped the jar of anesthetic on the pave- 
ment directly in front of us. Fortunately 
it hit no one. 

Hunter had held his breath till’ the 
worst of the fumes had scattered, and 
escaped with nothing more than a brief 
fainting spell. The rest of us fell to the 
pavement, and when the ship alighted in 
the square a few moments later, our com- 
rades found the entire throng lying like 
so many dead men. 

The queen, Hunter, and myself had been 
immediately taken aboard ship. The 
Patriarch had been found a prisoner with 
a large group of his friends in his own 
house. Our ship’s company had released 
them and armed them with the spears 
taken from the queen’s unconscious body- 
guard. 

T O HUNTER’S relief, the Lady of the 
South had been found a prisoner here 
also, still alive, but momeiitarily expect- 



ing death at the command of the queen. 

Then, satisfied that his father, thus 
protected, would be able to handle the 
now leaderless uprisings, he had at last 
sailed away from East Venus, taking with 
him the originators and essential souls of 
the two rival revolutions which had so 
nearly destroyed the ancient Land of 
Light. 

“It has worked out far better than we 
could have hoped, had we planned it care- 
fully,” he added triumphantly. “My -father 
is amply protected by his armed friends, 
and has promised me to lay aside, tem- 
porarily, if necessary, his prejudice against 
force. He will form a nucleus around which 
the saner elements will rally as fast as 
they come to their senses on finding their 
respective leaders gone. Many men of the 
queen’s followers in other secWons are 
still armed, and the women of the Lady’s 
party will hardly dare refuse longer to 
work, now that they lack their leader’s 
direction. On the other hand, no one else 
of the queen’s former supporters will have 
her desire or ability to usurp power. So 
the two revolts will neutralize each other, 
and die natural deaths. 

“Meanwhile we are left free to follow out 
our own purpose of discovering a new 
world, and may yet find a normal outlet 
for the spirits of our restless brothers and 
sisters.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” I demanded 
incredulously, “that you have both those 
mad women together, alive, on board one 
small ship?” 

“I have.” He laughed. “Both very much 
alive, and already each is plotting how 
she can make way with the other and 
claim me for her own. And I, the Over 
Spirit help me, cannot but feel a certain 
admiration and tenderness for each. 
Either, once subdued, would make an ad- 
mirable mate for a strong man.” 

It was evident to me, however, that our 
leader did not take the matter as lightly 
as his present mood of elation might make 
it appear. It would be some sleeps yet 
before we could actually put Venus be- 
hind us, and start on our second great 
exploration. 

We must first find some place where it 
would be both safe and convenient to 
alight and prepare and provision the ship 
for its flight through vast, airless spaces. 
During this delay there were all sorts of 
possibilities for unexpected hazards to up- 
set our plans. 

Hunter had selected, as the best site for 
this preparatory work, the southern 
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Islands, They were well Isolated from the 
main continent, out of signal-tower com- 
munication, and not likely to have been 
affected yet by either of the revolts. We 
would, however, find there all the sup- 
plies we needed. 

At the time of my return to conscious- 
ness we were already on the way thither, 
and a sleep later we alighted off the prin- 
cipal harbor. 

We lay there for ten sleeps. There were 
no signs of disturbance in the islands, 
though some report of the revolts had 
reached the inhabitants by the last ship 
from the mainland, and many excited 
visitors besought further news from us, 
some inclined to favor one party, some 
the other; but all, for the most part, 
quite content on being assured that the 
disturbances were practically at an end. 

We allowed no one on the ship, how- 
ever, save members of our own company. 
The. work was pushed as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and during all that time we kept 
our two prisoners below decks under heavy 
guard. 

Nevertheless, paradoxical- though it may 
seem, in view of the uncertain fate ahead 
of us, I, for one, did not breathe freely 
until we rose from the surface of Venus 
for the last time, and were finally started 
on our search for one of the new worlds 
we had seen shining in the blackness 
above the Land of Night. 

We were now inured to danger and 
surprise. Nothing, we instinctively felt, 
could surpass in these directions what 
we had already met and conquered. We 
faced now the mysteries of the vast, empty 
spaces with a certain blase imperturba- 
bility amounting almost to contempt. 

How fortunate for us mortals that we 
cannot see clearly along the winding trail 
of the future! Had that pathway which 
lifted before us at this last sailing been 
for a moment illumined, I fear that even 
we would have shrunk from its perils and 
hardships, before which our sojourn in 
the Land of Night and our feverish re- 
ception on our return became as mere 
child's play in the safe garden of one’s 
ancestral home. 

A S soon as I was sufficiently recovered 
from the effects of my anesthetizing 
I had become greatly interested in the 
alterations Hunter was making In our ves- 
sel. 

It will be remembered that during our 
first trial of the flying qualities of this 
ship we had discovered that at some dis-' 
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tance air altogether ceased. Indeed, we 
had nearly paid for this new knowledge 
with our lives. 

It was patent, therefore, that no attempt 
could be made to fly past the confines of 
Venus unless some way were found to 
carry our air supply with us. To my un- 
scientific mind such a proposal was un- 
thinkable. 

It seemed, however, in no way to baffle 
our resourceful leader. In the first place, 
he made all the cabins air-tight, fitting 
double doors where entrance was absolute- 
ly necessary, and making their joinings 
air-proof. A large part of the deck, too, 
he covered with an air-tight shelter con- 
taining many heavily glazed windows. 

What amazed me most, however, was 
an ingenious chemical apparatus, which 
was designed to consume the vitiated air 
of our breaths, and give forth again a pure, 
breatheable gas. It was, I confess, a bit 
of a shock to learn that the mysterious 
substance which I had always vaguely 
thought of as the very breath of the Over 
Spirit could be thus juggled with by mere 
mortals. 

At any rate, when we lifted from the 
waters of the Southern Islands, our vessel 
was a miniature world within itself, stored 
with condensed, preserved food enough to 
last our little company of fifty for half a 
lifetime, and with countless other supplies 
which Hunter conceived might be Impor- 
tant to us in case of landing in a savage 
or perhaps unpopulated world. 

Keeping safely in sight of the surface 
of Venus, we shaped our course directly 
back into the Land of Night. For Hunter 
had in mind to locate again the region 
over which we had seen shining those 
myriad points, which he conceived to be 
worlds of light. It was his purpose to 
steer his course toward that single one 
which had so far outshone the others as 
to suggest that it was nearer than they. 

For my part, I could not yet grasp the 
reasoning by which he came to believe 
these lights to be other than they seemed 
— merely particles of radiance in a black 
roof over-cupping the floating sphere on 
which we lived. But I reasoned that if 
they were such, they could not be at any 
great . distance, and the truth would be 
quickly learned. Moreover, if they were 
lights set in a solid roof, as they seemed 
to me, there might quite possibly be on 
that roof the new world we sought. 

“The matter of steering our course to 
this new world troubles me most,” Hunter 
confided to Weaver and myself. “Once we 
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leave tfie air of Venus, our wings will be 
useless for controlling direction. There- 
fore, our only recourse is to start from a 
position directly under the world we seek. 
Our vessel, when the lifting power is ap- 
plied, will fly straight up. We must de- 
pend on its keeping to that straight 
course.” 

“And if we miss our aim,” Weaver pro- 
nounced grimly, "we may fly on forever, 
lost between the worlds.” 

“That may be,” Hunter conceded. 

So you may imagine that our first ela- 
tion at getting safely away from Venus 
cooled somewhat as we contemplated the 
perplexities and uncertainties before us. 
It was, after all, I confess, with somewhat 
the same feeling of desperation that we 
had experienced before under like circum- 
stances that we again watched the light 
of our world fading away, and the chill 
twilight of the mysterious Land of Light 
swiftly closing around us. 

In our newly enclosed decks, artificially 
heated, we had no need this time for the 
heavy garments with which we had sought 
before with poor success to fend off the 
bitter cold of the eternal darkness. We 
rode in safety far above "the hazards of 
ice-mountains, savage beasts, and more 
savage human beings that had hitherto 
beset us. 

Indeed, we saw nothing of the wild, eye- 
less denizens of the region, nor of the ice 
city over which our captive queen had 
formerly ruled; for no sooner were we well 
within the Zone of Night, or Hemisphere 
of Night, as Hunter reminded us our new 
knowledge should dub it, than Weaver 
drove the ship upward, and presently we 
emerged from the envelope of haze that 
shrouds our planet, and once more saw 
above us the brilliant galaxy of the black, 
spark-studded heavens. 

A ll of us not needed below decks In 
the management of the machinery 
stood out under the glass roof windows, 
our straining eyes searching the great 
dome from horizon to zenith to .Jocate 
once more that brightest of these heaven- 
ly worlds that had before beckoned to our 
leader. 

Again and again some point stood out 
brighter than those near it, and led us to 
think we had at last found our objective. 
But each time, no sooner had Hunter bent 
our course to take up a position under it, 
than someone would sight another light 
of equal magnitude, and we knew we had 
agiin been misled. 



Hunter and Weaver soon became great- 
ly puzzled at this. Though the readings of 
their nautical instruments showed that 
w'e were approximately over the same spot 
from which we had before sighted our 
particular world, we cruised about there 
for an entire sleep without again bring- 
ing it into view. 

At length they concluded they had made 
some mistake in their- calculations, and 
decided, therefore, to cruise around this 
region in continually widening circles un- 
til, if need be, they had scoured the entire 
hemisphere. At the same time they drove 
the ship still higher, thinking thereby to 
get a closer view of these worlds above. 

How futile this minute elevation was 
in comparison with the appalling distances 
of space we could not know at any time, of 
course. I think my own impression of 
them, as far as I had any definite one, 
was that our voyage from Venus to this 
world above could at the most be little 
greater than the distance from East Ven- 
us to South Venus. 

However, what we did not know could 
not dismay us, and we continued our spiral 
cruise for three full sleeps quite un- 
rewarded. 

But at lengtti, as we were about de- 
spairing, and Hunter was debating if we 
had not better drive for one of the myriad 
lesser lights, there arose above the horizon 
a clear, steady gleam, so different from 
the twinkling sparks about it as to be 
unmistakable. I was reminded, as I sight- 
ed it, of the description the queen had 
given of it when she first told us of the 
“light above” she • had seen as a child 
during the great wind, “a light as of a 
torch a long way off.” 

So we headed our ship in the direction 
of this peerless gleam, and made toward 
it at all possible speed. And it rose steadily 
in the heavens as we advanced until it had 
mounted the zenith, and shone directly 
down upon us. 

At almost the same moment we noted 
down on the horizon from which this de- 
sired world had arisen the same white 
gleam of dawn we had seen once before 
on emerging from the Land of Night. We 
had sailed almost across the dark hemi- 
sphere in search of our world! 

“Strange!” Hunter muttered. “Can it be 
that these worlds move about in space? 
It is certain that we saw this world over 
our heads before when we were at the 
very center of the Land of Night." 

“If it be true that this world moves, we 
may -m'ake a sori^y chase of it;” suggestied 
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Weaver. “If we aim at the spot where it 
is now,, it may be far from there when we 
reach that spot. Once started, we can- 
not change our course." 

“We must count on making such speed 
that it cannot be far away when we ar- 
rive,” Hunter declared. “Then, too, I rea- 
son that if Venus draws all things to- 
ward It by a great attraction, as we know 
it does, yonder world will exercise a like 
power. For were not both created by the 
same Great Over Spirit? And we cannot 
think He builds capriciously or establishes 
his law by whim. Be that as it may, we 
are committed to our course, and it is too 
late for turning back.” 

Taking a sighting instrument and mak- 
ing it fast to the deck in an exact per- 
pendicular, he held his eye to it until 
Weaver had maneuvered the ship so that 
it hung^ exactly under the light at which 
we aimed. He shouted to Weaver, and 
instantly the lifting motor began whirring 
at full speed. We all stirred uneasily. 
Then, as we felt the ship leap under us, we 
held our breaths. Some of us, I think, of- 
fered a prayer. 

At last we were off on our long-planned 
voyage between worlds. 

W E stood staring, upward through the 
roof windows, our eyes fixed on that 
serene point of light till we were fairly 
hypnotized with its gleam. Our brains 
swam with emotion which overflowed in 
audible exclamations here and there 
through the company. 

At length I became dizzy with staring, 
and had to turn away a moment to steady 
myself. Others, I noticed, were likewise 
affected. 

Again I sought out the pale beam and 
v/atched it for long moments. Then one 
of our number broke the silence and 
voiced our common feeling: 

“It grows no larger! It. seems no near- 
er!” he said doubtfully.. 

Indeed, I think all of us, realizing some- 
thing of the tremendous speed with which 
we were being hurled through space, and 
having not the slightest conception of the 
enormous distance, that lay ahead, ac- 
tually expected to see that far-off world 
begin almost immediately to bulk large 
above us. At that moment of disappoint- 
ment we were diverted by another outcry. 

“Look down! Look down!" shouted some- 
one. 

In providing for unobstructed vision In 
every direction. Hunter had built several 
alcoves In the,deck7shed jutting, out over 



the rails like shallow bay-windows with 
glass in the floor, so that one could get a 
clear view below. 

To these observation ports we all rushed 
and looked over, as we had been bidden. 
Never shall I forget my sensations as my 
eye fell on the world we had left behind 
us. In our experience With the flying ship 
we had all become more or less inured to 
great heights with no support beneath. 
But the stoutest nerves quailed at the 
awful abyss that now opened under us. 
Many turned away at the first glance, sick' 
with the horror of it. 

Down, down, till it seemed there was no 
bottom to the universe, our vision at 
length rested on a circular field of softly 
glowing gray mist. So far below it was, and 
occupied so little space in the black be- 
spangled circle of the nether heavens that 
it seemed incredible that this could be all 
that was left- to us of the Venus we had 
known. 

For the first time the full awesomeness 
of our situation burst upon our conscious- 
ness. Our atom of a ship was all the world 
that was left to us, a little company of half 
a hundred souls hung out In vast, bleak, 
empty space, supported on less than airy 
nothing, the world we had known shrunk 
to this unsubstantial shadow, as unreal 
and' to all intents as far away as any one 
of the other glittering worlds about it. 

Even as we watched, it had shrunk still 
more. In a half, bow along one margin it 
gleamed with a soft, silvery effulgence 
fading out toward the center of an ashy 
gray, and on the far side becoming barely 
visible. 

I was aroused from my trancelike in- 
tentness by a voice at my side, and Hunter 
placed his hand on' my arm and clutched 
it spasmodically in his nervousness with 
such force that I shrank from the pain 
of it. 

“Awful! Awful! But wonderful beyond 
words!” he whispered. “Who could dream 
it would be so?” 

I looked at him, speechless with the in- 
adequacy of such words as came to my 
tongue. I was about to resort to some 
banal reply when we were interrupted by 
a frantic voice behind us. 

Carpenter, trembling so that he could 
hardly stand, his voice choking with the 
panic fear that had driven all blood from 
his pasty, tortured face, was clutching 
wildly at Hunter’s sleeve like a drowning 
man at a life-raft. 

•He was utterly beside himself with ab- 
ject, uncontrollable terrorj/.and he, too. 
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a man who had borne himself well through 
all the dangers of our previous voyage and 
had been one of Hunter’s stanchest sup- 
porters at the time of the defection of 
part of our company In West Venus. Of 
his moral courage he had given abundant 
evidence, and his physical bravery had 
stood severe test. 

But this sudden and overwhelming rev- 
elation of undreamed-of heights and the 
appalling sense of utter aloneness and 
helplessness had torn his nerves to shreds 
and annihilated his will and reason. 

I was too conscious of my own panic 
greatly to blame the man. I hold him now 
no more responsible for his words and 
acts than a gibbering Idiot. 

“Take us back! ’’.he rasped in a weird 
mixture of shriek and whisper. “Take us 
back! Take us back! Take us back, if you 
can! You madman, to get us into this! 
Take us back— or if you can’t, let us die 
at once before we fall! I can’t stand this! 
We’re falling now, I believe!’’ 

His tirade ended in a choking shriek, 
and he fell half fainting to the deck. This 
outburst was the electric spark to our ex- 
plosive nerves. To some few of us, my- 
self Included, belongs the sorry credit of 
remaining at least passive spectators of 
what followed, making no demonstration 
of our panic, it is true, but too unnerved 
for the moment to be of any real service 
to our leader. 

The majority of the company rushed 
around Carpenter, who had put voice to 
their own feelings and thereby given the 
little added impetus needed to drive their 
frenzied fear past all control. 

Scarcely knowing what they did, they 
seized Hunter and dragged him bodily 
toward the motor-cabin. 

“Make him turn back!’’ was the cry from 
a score of throats. 

“Drop him overboard If he refuses!” 
shouted one. 

“If we are to fall, let him go first!” 
screamed another. 

“He knew this meant death! He sought 
suicide because no one in Venus believed 
his wild stories! We knew too much, so 
we must die, too!” came another hysteri- 
cal voice. 

“Shame! Shame!” cried someone at 
(hat. 

We passive ones now had collected our- 
selves a little, and pushed into the frantic 
mob, exhorting them to be calm. 

Weaver, at this, emerged from the mo- 
tor-cabin, and his deep voice rose In a 
roar above the tumult, demanding silence. 



He backed up this demand with a pair of 
sturdy lists to such good purpose that the 
mutineers fell back a little, and presently 
he had Hunter out of their hands and 
standing with him, their backs to the 
cabin wall, where I and several other more 
sober ones Joined them, not a little 
ashamed of our belated show of courage. 

A ll this time Hunter had not spoken 
a word. Now he stood in dignified 
silence, eyeing them, sadly, pityingly, un- 
derstandlngly, it seemed, without a trace 
of anger in his face. 

This vigorous staiid by Weaver, backed 
now by some dozen of us, together with 
the calm demeanor of - Hunter, had a 
slightly sobering effect on our panic- 
stricken fellows. Some of them already 
showed a dawning shame at their conduct. 

At length, when his voice could be heard 
easily, Hunter spoke. 

"My friends,” he said, "you don’t know 
what you have been saying. Listen to me 
for a moment; then, if I cannot' convince 
you that you are unduly alarmed, I will 
turn back as you ask. If I still seem then 
to be deceiving you, you may throw me 
overboard, as one of you has proposed, 
and as in such case I would richly de- 
serve.” 

He paused for a moment, and a low, 
angry murmur arose in the hostile group 
before him. He silenced It with a wave 
of his hand and went on: 

“I have ho heart to blame you for your 
alarm. Our position is appalling even to 
me, but I am sustained by my faith In 
the. ship I have built and the proofs that 
my ideas of the universe are true. I 
said that Venus was round, like a great 
balL Men scoffed at me. But below us 
now it lies In full view for all to see. At 
this distance we can see .it as a whole, 
and know that I was right. You believed 
me once on faith. Now you must believe 
me from the evidence of your own eyes. 

“We are not falling, as one of you feared 
just' now, else Venus would not steadily 
grow smaller in seeming, as it does. We 
can turn back toward it at any moment If 
you insist, but It is no worse to go on. 
What a shame to stop on the eve of a 
great achievement because our hearts had 
failed us!” 

He paused again. This time the mur- 
mmings were fewer and less angry in 
tone. Under the spell of his personality 
they were forgetting for a moment their 
panic, and I could see that his argument 
was bearing weight. 
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“We are going to have many trials to 
our nerves on this journey,” Hunter went 
on, “and I beg of you steel your wills to 
meet them without panic, as you did so 
bravely the perils of our former voyage. 

“You were alarmed a little time ago be- 
cause the world toward which we are 
speeding seemed to grow no nearer. That 
means to me that the distance we have to 
go is vastly greater than even I thought. 
But I had, nevertheless, provided for a 
long journey with food to last many times 
as long as I had any idea would be needed. 
Would a madman or one planning suicide 
or murder do that?” 

By, now I could see shame stealing over 
the faces of his hearers. Several started 
to speak, but again he silenced them with 
a gesture and went on: 

“Now, let us watch the world above us 
and see if, after a little, it does not draw 
nearer. I promise you this: If within half 
a sleep it is not clear to your eyes and 
minds that we are actually approaching 
our goal, I will turn back again. I must 
exact from you in return a promise that 
in the meantime you remain qiniet and in 
no way interfere with the running of the 
ship. Do you agree?” 

He ceased speaking and awaited their 
reply. Several, thoroughly converted, gave 
assent at once. Others followed a little 
doubtfully, and finally the remainder, see- 
ing themselves in a minority, grudgingly 
joined in the promise. 

Then with one accord we fell to study- 
ing the heavens above us. 

At first glance there seemed to be no 
visible change. The countless lights still 
twinkled as mere points of brilliance and 
still seemingly no nearer. 

But after studying for a moment in 
comparison the steady light of that bright- 
est of these illuminations, toward which 
we aimed, it seemed to me that there had 
been a change in it since last I saw it. I 
feared at first it might be my Imagination, 
and said nothing. 

But the longer I looked, the more con- 
vinced I became that I was no longer gaz- 
ing at a mere point of light, but at a tiny 
sphere that, as I looked, took to my eyes 
a definite size about equal in diameter to 
the nail of a man’s thumb. No longer -in 
doubt, I cried out excitedly: 

“It shows nearer already! It has grown 
larger. It is a globe like Venus!” 

One after another my fellow watchers 
assented. 

"You are right,” Hunter declared. “My 
faith is justified sooner than I had hoped. 
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We will wait, however, for stronger proof.” 

We had been so Intent on this that we 
had not noticed a new element that had 
been creeping upon us unawares. There 
had been no lights on the vessel, save one 
small deck-lamp. The others had been 
turned off when we started our upward 
flight, that we might better see the phe- 
nomena of the heavens. 

But now several of us noted at once 
that a bright glow pervaded the deck- 
shed. Our solitary light paled before it. 
We stared about aghast. 

“It comes from below!” someone shout- 
ed suddenly. 

We turned toward the observation al- 
coves. From their bottom windows streak- 
ed upward steady beams of intense white 
light! 

Again we looked down, and again we fell 
into panic. 

Our world of Venus that a little before 
had gleamed so dully had burst into bril- 
liant flames, blazing from all its circular 
rim far into the heavens. 

O NLY a fleeting instant this tremen- 
dous spectacle smote our retinas, and 
then, with hands before our faces, we 
shrank back from the windows, our eyes, 
accustomed only to the soft lights of our 
world, stricken momentarily blind by the 
terrible glare. 

I expected this new and yet more fright- 
ful turn of affairs to bring on a fresh' 
panic; but it seemed that our nerves had 
been harassed beyond the point of re- 
action to further horror. Even those who 
had been most hysterical at the first dis- 
covery of our position now stood in 
stunned apathy at this later revelation. 

Indeed, it was Carpenter, who had pre- 
cipitated the recent mutiny, who now first 
collected himself sufficiently for coherent 
speech. 

“My friends,” he said as solemnly as 
his shaking voice would allow, “we have 
the answer to our demand that we turn 
back home. Who now wishes to return? 
Hunter, I am ashamed even to- apologize 
for what I said. While we were accusing 
you of leading us to destruction, you were 
saving us from a terrible death by fire!” 
“By the Great Over Spirit!” swore 
Weaver, getting his breath at last. “I 
never believed before in prophecy, but 
who can doubt now that our leader is a 
prophet and foresaw this destruction com- 
ing?” 

“I am no prophet,” Hunter disclaimed. 
“This destruction of Venus by fire is the 
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last thing of which I could have dreamed. 
Had I fpreseen it, would I not have saved 
at least my own father from this terrible 
death? Would I not have labored unceas- 
ingly to provide other ships to save as 
many as possible of our unfortunate 
brothers and sisters? Alas, I had rather 
have perished with them!” 

His words instantly shamed those of us 
who had given first thought to our own 
fortunate escape. 

“We cannot question the wisdom of the 
Over Spirit in this,” I said, seeking for 
some words to comfort him in his distress 
of soiil. “None of us can think you con- 
sciously foresaw this destruction. But 
can’t we believe humbly that the Over 
Spirit ordained you to select certain ones 
of us for salvation from death? Why we 
of all others were chosen, we cannot say, 
but to us perhaps It has been given to 
perpetuate the race in this new world to 
iwhich we are flying.” 

He lookejd at me sadly, doubtfully. ^ 

“It may be so,” he assented. “Who can 
decide what is just in the eyes of the 
Over Spirit? Be that as it may, we are 
here. They are gone. It is for us to meet 
bravely the conditions that are. 

“Our great purpose was to provide a 
new world for the teeming peoples of 
Venus. Now, those for whom we strove 
and sacrificed have been blotted out. It 
remains, then, our duty to preserve our- 
selves and continue our fight to the end.” 
During this time the light that per- 
meated our ship had grown steadily 
brighter. We slowly recovered the partial 
use of our tortured eyes, but they con- 
tinued to smart as though laved with 
corroding chemicals. We were still unable 
to look toward the lower observation win- 
dows through which streamed this ter- 
rible glare. 

This growing intensity of light suggested 
to someone that perhaps, after all, our 
ship had turned and was falling back 
toward this fiery caldron into which our 
doomed world had been converted. 

The suggestion disturbed even Hunter. 
He made haste to examine the lifting 
device, and reported that it was still work- 
ing properly, and that we should be con- 
tinuing to rise, unless the conflagration ' 
of Venus had Interruped the working of 
gravity and caused our lifting-stone no 
longer to repel as It should. 

“We can test that fact by observing the 
world above us to see if it has drawn any 
nearer since last we looked at it,” sug- 
gested Weaver. 



But this apparently sensible suggestion 
was easier made than carried into effect. 
We found, on looking up, that our seared 
and streaming eyes could make out noth- 
ing save an indistinct blur. 

We laved our eyes with water, and held 
them closed moments at a time in the hope 
that in thus refreshing and resting them, 
their full use might be quickly restored. 
But it availed little. 

At length Hunter was seized with an 
Idea — one whose whimsicality struck me 
forcibly even at that tragic moment. 

“We have forgotten that we have aboard 
with us two good pairs of eyes that have 
not been injured by the glare,” he said. 

We turned to him, bewildered, not com- 
prehending for the moment what he could 
mean. 

“I mean the queen and the Lady of the 
South,” he explained. 

You may well imagine. that the shocks 
and perils we had been experiencing since 
we left the surface of Venus had driven 
our fair passengers quite out of our minds. 

Indeed, we had all been so engrossed 
with the affairs of our flight that once we 
had these two troublemakers safely se- 
cured, each in a suite of staterooms of her 
own and at opposite ends of the ship, none 
of us gave any further thought tp the 
women who had for a time held our fate 
in the balance, excepting the guards ap- 
pointed to watch and feed them, and 
Hunter who visited them regularly. They 
were no longer important factors in our 
lives. 

True, I h^ad speculated at times as to 
what would happen when we finally 
reached our destination if the two women 
should be released and allowed to get to- 
gether freely. 

I WAS puzzled now as to how Hunter 
could expect either one to serve us 
willingly, and expressed my doubts. 

“I would myself hesitate at releasing 
the queen at the present time,” he ad- 
mitted. “But the Lady of the South Is in 
a somewhat different frame of mind. She 
, feels deeply grateful to me for saving her 
life in East Venus. She was quite con- 
tented to come away with us, for she real- 
ized that her cause in Venus was lost and 
that her life was not safe there. More- 
over, I am sorry to say, her zeal for her 
cause was wholly secondary to her desire 
to marry me, and she now hopes that she 
has accomplished that wish. Her confine- 
ment to one suite of rooms has been made 
quite satisfactory to her on the ground 
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that she is thereby safe from the queen, 
of whom she Is in mortal dread. 

"As far as the queen is concerned, I 
think she, too, v/ill be quite reconciled 
when she finds that Venus has been des- 
troyed and that her kidnaping has saved 
her life.” 

"But,” Weaver demurred, "once you 
bring the Lady out on deck, will not she, 
too, be blinded by this glare and be then 
in no better case than we?” 

“Quite right,” Hunter assented. “I had 
not thought of that. Is there no way to 
dim that outrageous light?” 

“There is,” cried Weaver triumphantly, 
after a moment’s thought. ‘‘We have in 
our stores some black paint for use in 
keeping the ship’s hull freshened. It will 
take but a little time to blur over those 
lower windows, through which the light 
streams, with a thin coat of paint.” 

“Well suggested,” Hunter agreed. “You 
might detail several men to that work at 
once. They will, of course, have to act 
mainly by feeling. Each had better hold 
a shield over his eyes while he works, or he 
will be blinded completely.” 

“In the meantime,” cried Carpenter, 
with a new show of excitement, “we may 
be falling head on to destruction!” 
"Contain your fears. Carpenter,” com- 
manded Hunter, with unwonted stern-: 
ness. “There is practically no chance that 
we are falling back toward Venus, But if 
we are, I assure you time will make no 
difference. 'For there is no power or device 
by which we can stop that fall if our lift- 
ing-stone has refused to work.” 

At this Carpenter turned away, rebuffed, 
but evidently doubtful. We stood or sat 
about helplessly in our half-blinded state, 
v/hile Weaver carried out Hunter’s direc- 
tion as to the pain’' ig. Hunter himself 
went below to infOi..i the Lady of the 
South of our predicament and prepare 
her to act as the eyes of our ship. 

Weaver’s suggestion as to the paint 
proved a happy one. The coating of black 
once applied, the glare of light ceased, 
and little by little some degree of normal 
service returned to our vision. It was sev- 
eral sleeps, however, before my eyes ceased 
smarting and my sight became entirely 
clear. In fact, my eyes have never fully 
recovered their former strength. 

Presently Hunter returned to the deck 
with the Lady of the South. It was the 
first time I had seen her, since my famous 
interview with her before we sailed on our 
first voyage. Now my eyes still troubled 
me too much to make out her features 
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clearly, but I noted that her bearing was 
calm and dignified, and that she still af- 
fected the same style of robe as that in 
which I had first seen her. 

She took her place under the roof win- 
dow' and looked up, as Hunter directed 
her. 

“What do you see?” asked Hunter, after 
she had studied the heavens for a moment. 

“I see a little, round, pale spot in a black 
sky, right over my head,” she said. 
“Around it are several little points like 
tiny lights, only very pale.” 

The glare of the light below us had evi- 
dently made the heavens above less bril- 
liant by contrast, even as it had seemed 
to dim our deck-light. 

"How large is the pale, round spot?” 
pursued Hunter, 

She held up her thumb and finger 
spread a little apart. 

"About so far across,” she answered. 

The measure she gave proved beyond 
doubt that we were steadily approaching 
our new world, for its size, judging by her 
rough measure, was at least twice what 
it had appeared when we last noted it. 
So each of us, according to his state of 
mind, took certain comfort from this as- 
surance and began to assume as philo- 
sophical an attitude as possible toward our 
precarious position. 

Hunter now insisted that we return to 
our routine, prepare regular meals, and 
resume our watches as before. We were 
too excited, however, to take great in- 
terest in our food; and I, at least, found 
my first attempt to sleep a lamentable 
failure. Hunter, as was his wont in times 
of peril, slept only in brief naps. He took 
observations of the heavens from the 
Lady at regular intervals and each time 
reported noticeable progress. Several 
sleeps passed in this way without further 
excitement. We were becoming almost 
inured to our strange routine. The world 
above, according to the Lady’s estimate, 
now showed a span the width of a man’s 
hand. 

Then came the time when Hunter’s eye- 
sight was sufficiently restored to make an 
observation himself. At his first glimpse 
of our goal he uttered an exclamation 
of despair. 

The fear he had expressed when we 
started out as to our holding a course 
directly at the world above had been 
realized. Our goal no longer shone direct- 
ly over our heads, but off considerably to 
one side. It had moved, as he feared, or 
else we had turned from our course. 
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At any rate, we were shooting off Into 
the empty heavens far wide of our mark! 

CHAPTER VII 

THE ISLE OF CHANGE 

I HAD happened to be standing next 
to Hunter at the moment of his mak- 
ing this disheartening discovery, and 
caught the full impprt of the fragmentary 
exclamations that escaped him. 

He recovered his caution immediately, 
however, and looked around to see who 
else had overheard. Fortunately none of 
the rest of the watch were near by at the 
time. We had all grown somewhat ac- 
customed to these regular observations by 
Hunter and the Lady of the South. As 
long as our leader had depended entirely 
on another’s eye, the reports had con- 
tinued optimistic. 

To her untrained observation, the grad- 
ual ' departure of the world above from 
the exact zenith had meant nothing, if 
Indeed she had noted it at all. So the 
reports had become an old story, and we 
had ceased to give much heed to them. 

“I think no one else heard,” Hunter 
whispered, seeing from my stricken face 
that I at least had taken in this new situa- 
tion. “Say nothing about it at present. 
I must consult with Weaver, and see if 
we can think of any device to alter our 
course. I- confess it seems hopeless to me 
at the moment, but there’s no need of 
plunging our companions into despair yet 
by letting them know of it.” 

He called Weaver , and told him of our 
predicament. The shipmaster received the 
news in grim silence. Finally he walked 
out and observed the nearing planet for 
himself. 

“There is no way to tell how much of our 
distance to the new world remains to be 
covered,” he said at last.'“Let’s see if our 
eyes will stand another look at Venus.” 
The three of us approached the black- 
ened floor-windows rather gingerly; but 
discovered that we could look with impu- 
nity at the blazing orb, now that, the dim- 
ming of the glass had cut off most of its 
rays. We were greatly puzzled, however, to 
note that the fiery disk did not appear 
appreciably smaller than it did when the 
flames first burst cut. This in spite of the 
fact that- we supposed we had been reced- 
ing from it at tremendous speed, and that 
the world above had in the meantime cer- 
tainly increased steadily in apparent size. 
“There are two possible causes for that,” 



Hunter reasoned. “Either the burning of 
Venus has caused it to swell enormously 
in size, or else we have reached a point 
beyond which our lifting-stone refuses to 
act and we are hanging in one spot. The 
apparent increase in size of the v/orld 
above might be due to that world moving 
toward us instead of we toward it. In that 
case it is pursuing a diagonal course 
across our path, and I see no hope of our 
meeting it." 

How strange now seem all these blind 
speculations of ours as to these unfamiliar 
elements of the starry spaces, as we look 
back at them after being set right by the 
ages-old earth-knowledge of astronomy! 
The merest schoolboy of earth should have 
been able to show us how greatly we still 
erred in our conceptions of the nature and 
movements of the heavenly bodies. 

Now that I found I could safely hold 
my gaze on the great conflagration, it be- 
came a fascinating study to me. The flow- 
ing disk appeared about three times the 
width of a man’s hand. From its margin 
great streamers of flame shot far out into 
the heavens. Off near one side was a 
small, circular patch of black about the 
same size as the world above now appeared 
to us. This, I reasoned, was a small area 
of our old world not yet touched by the 
flames. 

I wondered If by any chance that spot, 
not yet overrun, was an inhabited area, 
and if those living there were still ignor- 
ant of their approaching fate. I pictured 
in imagination the awful agony of those 
whom the flames devoured. At the same 
time came to my mind the hope that per- 
haps the flames would die out before that 
area was burned and so that some of our 
people might escape, and I prayed that 
it might be so. I was aroused from my 
gruesome reverie by joint outcry from 
Hunter and Weaver, followed on the in- 
stant by a shrill mocking laugh from the 
motor-cabin. 

No need to look around. I knew that 
laugh all too well. When I did turn, I 
saw, as I had expected, the queen. That 
redoubtable female was standing over 
the controlling pins of the ship’s motor. 
Somehow, during the distractions due to 
the kaleidoscopic succession of perils that 
beset us, she had taken advantage of the 
inattention of her guards and had escaped. 
Now she stood with one hand on the con- 
trolling pin of the lifting-motor, with the 
manipulation of which she had become 
perfectly familiar in her continuous at- 
tendance on Hunter during the latter part 
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of our previous voyage. Her malicious 
eyes fixed Hunter’s in flashing triumph. 

In her other hand she held a heavy 
hammer directly over the delicate and 
complicated mechanism of the motor con- 
trol, the slightest disarrangement of which 
would hopelessly disable our lifting ap- 
paratus and leave our ship to plunge to 
destruction. 

“Now, cousin, I have you again,” she 
taunted. “Don’t take a step or sound an 
alarm, any of you, or I’ll smash your pre- 
cious motor. I know its workings. It means 
that your ship will drop, and we’ll all 
die together. I’m not afraid. Better die 
than be shut up like a slave. Now, we’re 
going back to our world, where we belong, 
and where I now will rule as queen. You 
told mie you were going to take me to a 
new world, but you are not. I'm run- 
ning this ship now. Try to Interfere at 
your peril.” 

stood, eyeing her helplessly. We 
, W could not doubt that she would keep 
her promise. We had seen enough of her 
desperate determination on other occa- 
sions. Let one of us make a false move, 
and that menacing hammer would fall. 
The motor that kept our ship supported in 
space would not only stop, but no one 
could start the mutilated machine with- 
out extensive repair, which could not be 
accomplished before we had fallen all the 
way back to our blazing world. 

I trembled at the thought that her 
deadly rival, the lady of the South, might 
Inadvertently stroll on the scene at this 
inauspicious moment. I feared that the 
queen’s rage at such an appearance might 
lead her to carry out her threat, willy- 
nilly. 

But no such complication Intruded. Her 
purpose was fired by iron determination 
to rule, but without the element of wrath. 
She stood there, taunting us with her 
mocking eyes and threatening hammer for 
several moments. 

Hunter reasoned, as he told me after- 
ward, that it was best to appear for the 
time being to yield to her absolutely. If 
she insisted on shutting off the motor by 
the controlling pin, it would still be pos- 
sible to make her see her mistake and her 
peril before we returned too near to Venus 
to be in danger. 

“I admit you -have the best of me,” 
Hunter assented finally. “You do not need 
to wreck our motor. Turn it off, and let 
the ship fall back to Venus if you wish. 
No one will interfere with you. We value 



our lives too much. We had just learned 
that we had lost our way In our course 
for the new world above, so it was useless 
for us to go on. I am, therefore, quite 
ready to agree with you.” 

But I assure you that neither Weaver 
nor I, nor the two other members of the 
watch who had happened along in time 
to take in what had occurred, felt any of 
the nonchalance that Hunter was at- 
tempting to assume. 

Of course we knew, as a matter of fact, 
that it would take as long to fall back to 
Venus as it had- taken to fly thence. That 
would give us several days’ leeway in which 
to effect some safe method of overcoming 
the queen, or of persuading her from her 
purpose. Probably when she saw the fiery 
ruin to which we were falling, she would 
be reconciled to giving up her obsession. 

But in the alarm of - the moment we 
thought out nothing clearly. We merely 
felt that our only support from imminent 
destruction would be gone, once the lift- 
motor were stopped. It seemed to us that 
even to pause in our flight would mean 
that the spreading flames of our world 
would leap up and devour us. Nor was it 
any foregone conclusion with us that the 
queen would accept Hunter’s acquiescence 
and refrain from wrecking the motor. We 
had always been convinced that she was 
at least half mad. Now we feared that she 
might be quite so. 

These fears she must have read in our 
faces, for she continued to feed them by 
swinging the hammer up and down over 
the motor, her evil smile growing the more 
pronounced. 

It seemed an endless time that she stood 
thus gloating over this tearing at our raw 
nerves. I know that during that time 1 
held my breath. 

At length she seemed to weary of this 
by-play, and withdrew the hammer from 
its dangerous neighborhood. At the same 
time, with her other hand, she thrust In 
the control-pin and the motor ceased 
humming. 

Of course the momentum of our tre- 
mendous speed could not be checked in- 
stantly. So, despite our instinctive dread, 
nothing perceptible happened at that 
moment, save the cessation of the sound 
of the motor. 

Now the queen turned to us and held 
the hammer before her. 

“I’ll keep this in reach, and use it if nec- 
essary,” she declared. “So let there be no 
treachery.” As she spoke, she tossed it 
toward a corner of the cabin. 
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Then something did happen, the begin- 
ning of a most astounding series of inci- 
dents. 

I T had not seemed to me that the queen 
employed any force in tossing aside the 
hammer. As far as I thought of the trivial 
matter at all, I had expected so heavy an 
object to drop almost at her feet. 

Imagine our surprise, then, to see it 
shoot out in a straight line parallel. to the 
floor and crash into the farther wall of 
the cabin some ten paces away. 

Then our surprise turned to blank 
amazement when the heavy metal, instead 
of dropping to the floor, rebounded from 
the wall and started back across the cabin 
still parallel to the floor, but now moving 
quite slowly as though merely floating. 

The queen had been watching our faces, 
and had not noted the beginning of this 
miracle. But suddenly she saw the ham- 
mer float by her face, barely missing the 
tip of her nose. It was naturally startling. 
She screamed and jumped. Then, climax 
of amazement, with that slight impulse 
she rose clear of the floor as though she 
had the mere weight of a bit of water- 
fowl’s down. 

While we stared, stupefied with amaze- 
ment, in which for once Hunter fully 
shared, she rose gently to the ceiling and 
lodged there, on her face a look of the 
most utter astonishment I have ever seen 
on the face of a human being. 

For a moment she seemed stunned by 
the shock. Then she recovered her breath 
and began screaming with terror and 
thrashing about frantically with arms and 
legs. 

At these outcries, two others of the 
watch who were a little way down the 
deck, had, as they said afterward, started 
to run toward us. With the first step they 
shot forward into the air. Our first intima- 
tion of their predicament was when we 
heard their shouts of astonishment and 
saw them come sailing toward us on a 
level with our heads, kicking vigorously 
in an effort to regain their footing. 

I had been so absorbed in this amazing 
spectacle that I had not noted before any- 
thing peculiar in my own position or that 
of my other companions. But now, as one 
of our brethren sailed by uncomfortably 
near my head, I instinctively attempted 
to dodge back. 

My own feet were not touching the 
floor! I had likewise in some mysterious 
way lost my weight, and I saw at a glance 
that the rest were in a like predicament. 



Before we had time to collect our wits 
and do any clear thinking, the deck began 
to move sidewise under us, slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, then with gathering speed. 
Finally, with an abrupt lunge, the ship 
rolled completely over and lay bottom side 
up with the blinding rays of the burning 
planet that a moment before had shone 
dimly through the blackened bottom win- 
dows, now blazing unchecked through the 
broad roof-lights, filling the deck-shed 
with a fiercer glare than ever. 

My last glimpse, before these battering 
rays compelled me to close my eyes, re- 
vealed my companions and myself still 
floating upright in the air, but with our 
feet now pointing at the roof. 

The shrieks of the queen had redoubled. 
Even in my own distress of mind I was 
able to glean some satisfaction from this 
evidence that the hitherto dominant and 
imperturbable woman had at last met a 
situation that completely unnerved her. 

So for a little time -we hung suspended 
in thin air, half blinded, completely help- 
less, waiting with chilled hearts for the 
next blow of a freakish fate. 

But presently I felt the top of my head 
touch something. Shading my eyes care- 
fully with one hand from the glare at my 
feet, I looked up and found that my head 
rested on the inverted deck. Even as I dis- 
covered this, my mind underwent a 
strange reversal of the sense of direction. 
A moment before, I had seemed to be still 
in an upright position. 

Now, without at all altering that posi- 
tion, I suddenly acquired the sensation of 
standing on my head. The deck once more 
seemed properly down to me and the roof 
up. Now the blazing world of Venus was 
over us, and the world we sought below 
us, I began to feel the pull of weight 
toward the deck, and a slight congesting 
of blood in my head. My body swayed 
toward the deck, and presently it was 
stretched full length along It. 

I made out my companions in like posi- 
tion, and, near by, the queen. 

That lady a moment later ceased her 
clamor, arose gingerly to her feet, and felt 
her way into the ship’s cabin. That act 
of hers completed our sense of reversed 
direction, and one after another we fol- 
lowed her example. 

Cautiously we tried our legs, and find- 
ing that we could stand, and that the pull 
of weight was actually toward the invert- 
ed deck, we groped our way to the cabin 
for shelter from the dazzling light. 

But, though the direction of gravity had 
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thus unquestionably reversed itself, its 
pull was still very slight. We had the sen- 
sation of being as light as feathers. With 
each step we had a tendency to bound up- 
ward half a pace. 

At the moment, Hunter was as much at 
a loss as the rest of us to account for the 
amazing phenomena. It was not until 
later that he found a theory as to their 
cause which did not fall far short of the 
truth, as explained to us some time after- 
ward by an earth astronomer. 

As even the laymen among my earth 
readers may already have^ guessed, we 
had just passed through the neutral point 
where the attraction of gravitation of 
Venus was exactly balanced by the gravi- 
tation of the other heavenly body toward 
which we had been driving. At that mo- 
ment, therefore, our bodies ceased to have 
any weight. The tremendous momentum 
of our upward rush from Venus under the 
impulse of our lifting-stone had driven us 
past this dead center. At that instant the 
queen had shut off the lifting motor and 
left us within the pull of the other planet. 

Hence, naturally, the hull of our ship 
being its heaviest part, the vessel had 
rolled over, and what had a few moments 
before been “up" to us, now became 
“down” so, as the pull of the new planet 
became stronger, we had gradually settled 
back to our inverted deck. 

Of all this, however, we were ignorant at 
the time, and general confusion reigned in 
our company. Hunter presently recovered 
his self-possession, and' directed the drap- 
ing of the^cabin windows with our sleep- 
ing-pad coverings, to shut out the blind- 
ing glare. This done, with "Weaver and the 
mechanics, he gave the ship’s machinery 
a thorough examination to see if it had 
been damaged in any way by our strange 
capsizing, and also if any freakish misad- 
justment, due to the queen’s meddling, 
could have caused the inexplicable trouble. 

I, having no part in this technical in- 
vestigation, turned to wondering what had 
become of this female meddler. She had 
not been seen since she had found her feet 
and fled into the cabin. 

Fearing that she might be up to other 
mischief, I set out in search for her. I 
found her in her own suite, lying face 
down on the floor, her head buried in a 
blanket, weeping convulsively, and trem- 
bling violently from head to foot. 

M y HATRED for the woman was for the 
moment lost in pity. Several times I 
spoke to her before she gave me any heed. 
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and then she scrambled to a sitting pos- 
ture and shrank away in fear. 

I resolved to take matters in my own 
hands and push the advantage of her un- 
nerved condition to drive home perma- 
nently the impression her late experience 
had made upon her. 

I am as much a devotee of truthfulness 
as the next man, but I was convinced that 
here was an occasion when subtle pre- 
varication for the accomplishment of good 
was amply justified. 

So I gave her to understand that the 
miracle that had just thwarted her pur- 
pose to take command of the ship, and 
which had so terrified her, was entirely the 
working of Hunter, simply another of a 
long series of his exploits, beginning with 
his use of the anesthetic spray, that by 
now should prove to her that he was all 
too clever and powerful for her to get the 
best of. I warned her against any further 
rebellion, lest he at last lose all patience 
and do her real harm. Then I told her of 
the burning of "Venus and that he had fore- 
seen it and saved her, despite the wrongs 
she had done. 

I had even the presumption to assure 
her that through all he had continued to 
love her, and might yet make her his mate, 
if she would remain hereafter gentle and 
obedient. 

Then I referred to the Lady of the South. 
She already knew that her rival was on 
board. I told her how foolish she was to 
fear that woman’s rivalry, inasmuch as the 
ancient customs of Venus forbade Hunter 
to marry her who was not of his clan. I 
assured her that if the lady came to harm 
through her. Hunter would hate her for- 
ever, and added that the best way to hold 
his heart surely was to show friendship for 
the lady. 

The queen said little in reply, and that 
in broken sentences. "What she did say, 
and her humble manner of saying it satis- 
fied me, however, that she was utterly 
broken in spirit, and that we would have 
no further trouble with her.- I saw, too, 
that she had been made genuinely ill by 
her experience. I left her, promising to 
send someone to look after her needs. 

Returning toward the motor-cabin, I met 
the Lady of the South just leaving her 
suite. She had retired Immediately after 
assisting Hunter at the last observations, 
and had slept through the whole disturb- 
ance. 

Acting on the inspiration of the mo- 
ment, I told her of the queen’s experience 
and conversion and present illness. I told 
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her the sick woman needed the attendance 
of another of her own sex. I assured her 
that she could take no surer means of 
finally winning Hunter’s heart than to look 
after the welfare of his stricken cousin. 

Somewhat to my surprise, and greatly to 
my satisfaction, though not without my 
misgivings as to the outcome, she assent- 
ed to my suggestion and started at once 
for the queen’s suite. What took place at 
that meeting I never knew, but it proved 
the beginning of a strange alliance, and 
what for a long time thereafter appeared 
on the surface to be a genuine friendship. 

On returning to the motor-cabin I found 
our company faced with a new perplexity. 
The improvised drapings had been re- 
moved from the cabin windows, and the 
men were about to venture forth on the 
decks again. The fiery light from above 
was no longer beating through the roof 
glass with its former intensity. Instead, 
the glass had become clouded over till it 
had the opaqueness that, our black paint 
had given the floor windows, and the light 
now came through dully in a degree that 
our sorely tried eyesight could easily en- 
dure. 

What could be the nature of this new 
miracle we could not even guess,- but were 
disposed to accept it at its face value and 
be grateful for its benefits. 

This mystery was also deciphered for me 
afterward by my astronomical friend. It 
seems that so-called empty space has in 
it vast clouds of fine, meteoric dust drift- 
ing about till the attraction of some great 
planet draws it down. With the repelling 
force of our lifting-stone shut down, this 
dust had settled on our deck roof till a 
thin coating of it had clouded the lights. 

But our present concern was to take ad- 
vantage of the use of our eyesight that 
this gave us, and determine, if possible, 
what course out ship now pursued. Hun- 
ter was greatly concerned lest we were 
dropping back toward Venus, now that our 
motor was stopped, but the facts that our 
direction of gravity had been reversed, and 
that the dimension of the fiery sphere, as 
revealed dimly through the clouded glass, 
seemed no greater than before, militated 
against this fear. 

He therefore sought to get another 
glimpse of the planet tov/ard which he 
had originally set his course. Scraping a 
little of the paint from the floor glass, he 
took a brief observation and then shouted 
his relief: 

“The queen’s meddling saved us in spite 
of oxirselves. She stopped the motor just 



in time, and we have swung Into the at- 
traction of the world we sought. It is di- 
rectly under us, now, and we are dropping 
toward it so fast that it now seems nearly 
double the size it did when I last saw it. 
If our motor had been allowed to run on 
at full speed, as it was, we would have 
been driven away from it, and by now be 
lost in infinite space. At last we are on 
our right course, and are nearing our 
goal!’’ 

W E GATHERED eagerly around the 
various floor windows, a strangely 
light-hearted company, fairly intoxicated 
by this sudden reaction from bewilder- 
ment, terror, and despair, to a climax of 
hope, now amounting, we thought, to 
practical certainty. Those off watch had 
been roused from sleep to share in the 
spectacle. 

It seemed incredible that the faintly 
glowing sphere directly below us could 
be identical with that little point of light 
we had seen once shining over our heads 
seemingly an infinite distance away! 

What marvelous prescience our leader 
had displayed in seeing all this in his 
mind’s eye, when to our lesser imagina- 
tions that point of light meant nothing but 
a puzzling illumination! How shameful 
now seemed our puny doubts and terrors 
in the face of his sublime faith! 

Had we not beheld with our own eyes, 
as we thought, our old world of Venus 
burst into fiery destruction, the flames ol 
which we could still see by turning our 
eyes upward, we might well have believed 
that we were again being deluded by an 
error, as when on the surface of Venus 
during our other voyage, we had burst 
from the Land of Darkness to believe we 
were confronting a new Land of Light. 

As we found then that we had merely 
returned to our own familiar land, it 
seemed now almost as though we must 
discover soon that we had described a 
great circle in space and were bearing 
down pn our old home planet. But the 
persistent rays of that great globe of fire 
above prevented such illusion taking any 
real hold on our minds. 

And yet the jvorld now below looked, 
in size and form, the very counterpart ^of 
Venus as she had lain below us just be- 
fore she had burst into flame. 

But as we continued to sweep on down, 
and the new world gradually filled a great- 
er space in our nether heavens, we began 
to note faint differences. Venus had shone 
with a faint, whitish glow, uniform In col- 
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or throughout its surface, though brighter 
toward the side from which the flames 
first burst. 

This new world had a faint, greenish 
hue, shading to a suggestion of blue in 
some areas 'and to darkish gray in others, 
save in one semicircular patch near its 
circumference where it showed nearly pure 
white. 

Venus also had a somewhat hazy out- 
line. This world was more clear-cut, its 
lines more definite. 

Presently Hunter decided that it would 
be judicious to check our sheer fall a 
little at this point. He reminded us that 
a body falling unchecked steadily muti- 
plies its speed. There would therefore be 
danger, if our fall continued too long un- 
hindered; that we would be unable to 
check our speed in time to avoid destruc- 
tion when we struck the surface of the 
planet. 

He turned, therefore, back to the motor- 
cabin and started the lifting-motor at low 
speed; then, making repeated observations 
of our apparent rate of fall, he adjusted 
the motor’s rate so that we still continued 
our descent, but at a much reduced rate. 

This regulation of our speed had just 
been completed to Hunter’s satisfaction, 
when an exclamation from one of the 
party turned all heads toward the entrance 
to the main cabin. 

To much greater astonishment of the 
others than to myself, the queen came 
forth with faltering, uncertain footsteps, 
arid beside her, guiding and supporting her 
with one arm, her face all tender solici- 
tude, came the Lady of the South. . 

There had been no opportunity for me 
to tell Hunter of the diplomatic duplicity 
I had employed in bringing these sworn 
enemies together, and you may be sure 
none was more amazed than he at this 
unexpected sight. 

I hurried over to him, and In a hasty 
whisper related briefly what had hap- 
pened. 

He was so relieved and delighted at this 
solution of a problem that had weighed 
heavily on his mind during the whole voy- 
age that he greeted them jointly with a 
measure of affectionate cordiality that 
would have left nothing to be desired by 
either love-sick maiden had it been di- 
rected to her solely. 

But though I studied both faces care- 
fully, I saw no trace of jealousy or resent- 
ment in either. 

“Come, ladies,” Hunter exclaimed, lead- 
ing them toward one of the floor windows, 
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“we have a happy surprise in store for 
you. Look downl” 

But though the queen suffered herself 
to be led to the window, she did not look 
down as invited, but continued to stare 
blankly ahead of her. Nor did the Lady of 
the South seem concerned with the spec- 
tacle below us, but instead turned a pity- 
ing look first to the queen and then to 
Hunter. 

“The poor girl cannot see a thing,” ex- 
plained the Lady. "She was stricken to- 
tally blind by that terrible glare.” 

We understood at once. The eyes of this 
woman, who had spent her entire life until 
recently in the darkness of the Land of 
the Night, had completely succumbed to 
the shock which had so nearly destroyed 
our more toughened vision. 

This plight of the unfortunate girl 
affected me with conflicting emotions 
which I dare say were shared by others. 
There was a measure of retributive justice 
in the smiting of this wild-tempered and 
malicious creature with blindness as the 
result of her own wrong-headed act. On 
the other hand, there was something pe- 
culiarly pathetic in seeing such a young 
and beautiful creature made helpless. 

Further than that, she had been the 
agent, involuntarily, to .be sure, by which 
we were now approaching this promised 
land. It was her chance comment about 
the “light above” back at our first meet- 
ing in the Land of Night, that had set 
Hunter to seek a new world in that direc- 
tion. And only lately it had been her 
wilful throwing off of the power of our 
motor that had made it possible for us 
to be safely arriving now. 

And yet this fair, unruly Instrument 
of the Great Over Spirit, who had all 
unwittingly proved our good angel, was not 
to be permitted to see the new world to 
which she had led us! 

I 

I HAD a fleeting feeling of guilt in the 
matter also. I had taken great pains 
to Impress it on her mind during rny lec- 
ture to her in her stateroom that the all- 
powerful Hunter had deliberately inflict- 
ed punishment on her for her rebellious 
conduct. I had, of course, not known then 
that blindness was a part of this punish- 
ment. I now had a sudden fear that she 
might hold Hunter responsible, and in the 
end seek some form of barbaric revenge. 

But Hunter’s manner toward her now 
went far toward offsetting this feeling, if, 
indeed, in her crushed and bewildered 
state of mind, it had ever been hers. He 
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gently led her to a seat in the motor- 
cabin, expressing the greatest, sorrow for 
her affliction, and assuring her that it 
would pass in time. He told her that we 
had all in some degree been stricken in 
the same way, but were all safely recov- 
ering. 

She clung to him, weeping, for some 
time, and seemed to get much comfort 
from his words. 

At the same time our tactful leader 
managed to convey to the Liidy of the 
South, more by a look than by speech, the 
gratitude and affection she had won by 
her noble conduct. 

So he left them together presently to 
return to the business of directing the 
ship. 

There was no more sleep for any of 
us. Every moment of our time not actu- 
ally employed in necessary duties was 
spent leaning, fascinated, over the floor 
windows. 

Steadily the great sphere opened out 
below. There came a time when it seemed 
nearly to fill the nether heavens. 

We discovered then another point of dif- 
ference between it and Venus. It was not 
covered by an envelope of opaque mist 
like our old home. This at first caused 
Hunter to fear that we might shortly 
be stranded on a world without air. But a 
little later he was relieved by noting small 
patches of cloud floating here and there 
above the surface of the planet. Where 
there were clouds of vapor, he reasoned, 
there must of necessity be air to sustain 
them. There remained, however, the un- 
certainty as to whether or not this air 
would be of the same consistency and 
composition as the all-sustaining gas that 
surrounded our old planet. Might it not 
be possible that we would find ourselves 
surrounded by an atmosphere alien and 
poisonous to our form of life? 

But some time later these doubts were 
set at rest in startling fashion. We had 
approached so near to this world that it 
now spread out under us like a great, 
circular plain from horizon to horizon. 

We could now distinguish clearly the 
major details of^ this vast surface. And 
those of us who had sighed for change in 
our old, monotonous world were delighted 
to see that here, in the main physical 
aspects, at least, was unending, bewilder- 
ing variety. 

We looked down on vast, open oceans, 
dotted with green, irregular islands In 
great profusion, and bounded by great, 
winding continental shore lines. These 



big land masses, unlike our monotonous 
continent of the Land of Light, were 
varied by winding water-courses, instead 
of our straight canals; Irregular inland 
lakes of all shapes and sizes, instead of 
our orderly storage basins; towering 
mountains, plateaus, and plains inter- 
spersed in profusion, instead of the almost 
unbroken dead level of Venus. It all lay 
below us like a great relief map. 

But in the midst of these observations 
we were interrupted by a terrific shock. 

Our vessel seemed suddenly to halt in 
its course. We were thrown violently to 
the deck. The ship creaked and ground 
in every joint — then began rolling and 
pitching violently. 

We began struggling to our feet just as, 
with a roar and a crash, a big section of 
one side of the deck-house was torn away 
and scattered in fragments into empty 
space. We were overwhelmed by a strong 
blast of freezing air. 

“We’ve struck air again!” Hunter shouts 
ed, as he struggled toward the motor- 
cabin. ' 

We followed him in to warmth and 
safety, while our ship continued to careen 
on down. 

After a few moments of manipulating 
controlling pins, Hunter got the ship’s 
wings in operation again, and presently 
we were gliding down in great, easy spirals 
toward the surface of our new world. 

After a little it became safe to appear 
on the now nearly open deck. The motion 
of the vessel created a strong wind that 
chilled us to the bone, but we threw on 
extra .garments and braved it for the 
sake of gratifying our curiosity to the full. 

V/e were now slowly descending over 
an open ocean. In the distance was a low, 
green shore toward which Hunter headed. 

From now on there was no further inci- 
dent of note, save as we drew nearer we 
now and then saw high-flying birds that 
indicated animal life similar to that on 
Venus. Of ships on the water or build- 
ings on land we had seen nothing to in- 
dicate the presence before us of any 
human life. 

' So some half a sleep after first striking 
the air of this new world our vessel set- 
tled on the surface of this strange sea, 
and we began gliding toward a beautiful 
wooded shore backed by rolling green 
hills that lay only a little ahead. 

We were standing forward in an eager 
group, each tensely waiting the moment 
when he could once more set his foot on 
solid ground. 





We must have presented a weird and impressive sight! 
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Weaver had sighted what appeared a 
deep inlet, and was running in to seek 
harborage, when there came seemingly 
from under our very bows a thunderous 
report. The sea leaped up in a great col- 
umn of water higher than our mastheads. 
I felt the deck suddenly rising under me. 
I was thrown violently down. Before I 
could struggle to my- feet the great water 
column toppled and submerged us. 

I N A twinkling the tranquil scene, the 
atmosphere of joyful expectancy that 
pervaded our company, had been changed 
to horrible confusion and terror. 

The surge of green water that engulfed 
us when the great liquid column toppled 
over swept me with several others against 
the rail, where we clung, choking and 
sputtering, while the vessel heeled over 
till we were driven so far under that it 
seemed we were destined to drown there. 
Yet so powerful was the, rush of water 
that we instinctively kept clutch on the 
rail rather than strike out and attempt 
swimming in the racing current. 

Then, before I could collect my wits 
and consider the advisability of swim- 
ming free of the wreck, the ship dipped 
over in the other, direction and bore us 
clear of the flood. 

i saw, as I staggered to my feet, that 
several of my companions had been 
wrenched away and were struggling in 
the sea. Some still clung, half drowned, to 
whatever projection about the deck af- 
forded a hold. Hunter and Weaver had 
been in the motor-cabin directing the 
ship when the blow fell, and though the 
room was flooded, they still held their 
posts." 

A glance showed that the high bird- 
head figure at the prow had been torn 
away by some powerful explosion from 
under the surface of the sea, and that 
a gaping hole extended well below the 
water line, into which the sea was pour- 
ing in a torrent. Already the ship’s nose 
was burying itself under the waves. The 
deck was taking a sharp incline, and the 
stern was gradually lifting itself from the 
water. 

Then, before any of us could take 
thought to saving ourselves, an after 
hatch blew out from the compression of 
air within, and' the ship began to dive 
straight down by the head. There was 
no time to launch such life-rafts as had 
not already been swept away. 

But even as we clung to the now almost 
perpendicular deck to meet this final 



plunge, we heard the lifting -motor whirr 
at full speed. By great good luck neither 
explosion nor flood had injured the ma- 
chinery. 

Our vessel stopped in its descent. It 
seemed to shake itself like a man emerg- 
ing from his bath. Then slowly draw its 
nose from the engulfing waters. 

A moment it hung suspended, just above 
the churning surface, slowly returning to 
an even keel as the great weight of water 
poured forth from the gaping wound in 
the bow. 

While Weaver held the ship at this 
height,’ Hunter dashed put, rallied 'half a 
dozen of us to his aid, and in a few mo- 
ments we had launched our remaining 
life-raft and were rescuing those who had 
been swept overboard. 

A little later, with all our company ac- 
counted for, and little worse for this final 
adventure, our ship ended the strangest 
voyage in the history of two worlds, and 
lay on a sandy beach well out of reach of 
the elements that had so nearly devoured 
it at the last. 

But now that our perils seemed over, and 
we found ourselves with solid ground un- 
der our feet, a warm, clear air about us, 
and the flaming orb that had given us so 
much trouble shrouded a little behind a 
cloud that had lately drifted up, the 
reaction set in. We did not stop to spec- 
ulate on the mysterious upheaval that 
had wrecked us. 

Our worn bodies and nerves that for 
some three sleeps had undergone great 
strain without a moment’s rest, cried 
aloud for nature’s restorer. Not curiosity 
as to our new surroundings, not fear of 
unknown dangers that might lie in wait 
for us, not any remaining urge of nervous 
excitement, such as one might expect 
would still have held such castaways, 
could longer keep us awake. 

Still in our drenched garments, with 
common and tacit consent we threw our- 
selves on. the warm sand. No watch had 
been set. Precaution had been hurled to 
the soft, spicy winds that played about us. 
We slept the sleep of the dead. 

And when we awoke it was dark! 

I was among the first to open my eyes 
upon this unexpected change. When I 
found only blackness about me, the first 
confused thought that came to my half- 
drugged mind was that we were back in 
Venus and in the Land of Night. But why, 
then, this genial warmth? ^ 

^Then I remembwed that I had gone to 
sleep in a land of light toward whose 

t 
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ever-shining face we had flown for sleep 
after sleep. Had we been snatched away 
while we slept and borne to some strange 
region of night? 

Trembling with apprehension, I arose 
and looked toward the heavens. The fiery 
orb had vanished. Instead there gleamed 
through all the firmament that same my- 
riad of sparkling points that we had seen 
over the Land of Night in far-off Venus. 

Had this world, then, also a Land of 
Light and a Land of Night like our globe? 
But how could we have been moved from 
one to the other while we slept? 

Then my mind reverted to the queen, 
whose malice had before played strange 
tricks with us. Could she have made use 
of some of the ship’s store of anesthetics, 
drugged us, and borne us away in our 
ship? Her blindness might have driven her 
insane and led her to perpetrate a ghastly 
joke. ^ 

But^ at that I remembered that the 
queen, being blind, was helpless. 

Now I heard others moving about, and, 
calling out, presently located Hunter. He 
was as much perplexed as I. 

“I would think that the fire of Venus 
had burned out and been extinguished 
while we' slept,” he said; “but we have 
seen this world gleaming with light from 
afar, long before Venus burst aflame.” 

I mentioned my thought of the queen 
and the possibility that we had been 
moved. 

“It would seem that some strange power 
had moved us, but not the queen,” he 
demurred. “I have found her near by, 
still asleep, as was also the Lady near her. 
Our moving may have to do with the 
mysterious force that wrecked our ship, 
but another such explosion would surely 
have awakened us. I fear we have to deal 
with new, mysterious forces such as we 
never dreamed of in the world of our 
birth.” 

At this moment I noticed, or fancied I 
did, that the darkness about us was not 
so intense as it had been. I called Hunter’s 
attention to it. Certainly objects began to 
appear to our vision. We made out the 
dark hull of our ship. The dim forms of 
our companions could be seen here and 
there. 

We scanned the heavens again in won- 
der. Then down on the horizon we saw a 
faint, gray streak of light. The brightness 
grew and turned to crimson. The lesser 
lights of the sky faded before it, save one 
clear, torchlike glow that hung Just above 
this illumination and reminded us of the 
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appearance of this new world when we 
had first viewed it from Venus. 

But now the great glow spread and 
mounted and seemed to consume that one 
remaining spark. Suddenly Hunter grasped 
my arm convulsively. ' 

“Is it possible,” he cried, “that some vast, 
universal conflagration is consuming the 
universe: first Venus, and now this new 
world to which we have fled? Must we 
flee again?” 

Black despair filled our hearts as we 
watched the flaming sky momentarily grow 
brighter. 

Then one and all we gasped in amaze- 
ment. Up out of the sea that still spread 
before us as when we lay down to sleep 
lifted the same glowing orb that had beat- 
en its hot rays upon our heads when last 
we saw it. 

This blazing world had broken from its 
moorings and was traveling about in the 
heavens, perhaps presently to collide with 
this planet and destroy it! 

But our amazement and perplexity was 
tempered with relief at being assured that 
our new world was not yet in flames. 

And again the demands of the body 
turned our minds froni our greater wor- 
ries. We were famished for lack of food. 

So we turned to the ship, which we 
now saw, as a matter of course, lay right 
where it had come to rest before we slept, 
and partook of a hearty breakfast. 

This accomplished, and no new marvel 
having beset us in the meantime, we began 
to view our situation with philosophical 
calm. We abandoned other speculations 
for the present, and fell to making our- 
selves as comfortable as possible in our 
new abode. Too many surprising perils 
and amazing mysteries had beset us in our 
long wanderings for us to dwell long over 
any new one. 

T he ship remained our dwelling-place, 
but many of us, so enamored were we 
with the feel of the ground and the cool 
shelter that the great trees afforded 
against the growing intensity of the light 
from above, pitched tents improvised from 
blankets and green boughs and moved our 
sleeping pads to them. 

Next we explored a little way about 
our landing-place. The shore at some 
points was high, rocky, and bare, at other 
points the forest came almost to the wa- 
ter’s edge. These woods were a never- 
ending novelty to us, who had before 
known only the tiny trees of our walled 
gardens. Moreover, all the species of trees 
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and smaller plants that we saw differed 
from anything we had known In Venus. 
The foliage was brighter, and of infinite 
variety of color and form, sharp contrast 
to the few varieties and general same- 
ness we had always before known. 

The number and variety of birds and 
the sweetness of their songs were also a 
novelty. 

But nowhere in the short walks we ven- 
tured to take away from our landing-place 
did we see any sign of human life or mark 
of the hand or foot of man. So far, it 
seemed that we had preempted an un- 
touched wilderness. 

In the meantime the orb of fire had 
crossed the heavens and sunk from sight 
on the other horizon, leaving us once 
more in darkness. Being again weary, and 
seeing no profit in continuing our ex- 
ploration by torch-light, we slept again, 
wondering as we lay down if we would 
ever again see this wandering light. 

When we next awoke we were already 
reassured on this point, for the great 
globe of fire was just peeping above the 
horizon again. The light still troubled our 
eyes a little when we were out from shel- 
ter, but at no time did it blaze so intensely 
as it had in the airless spaces above, an 
indication, we thought then, that it was 
burning out. 

After this alternation of light and dark- 
ness had continued unbroken for three 
sleeps, we accepted it as a regular thing, 
and thought less and less of the perplexi- 
ties of the present and the uncertainties 
of the future. For the time being the 
thousand and one novelties about us ab- 
sorbed our minds. 

The view we had of this land before 
our ship came down had shown us it was 
an island of no great extent. We had not 
been here many sleeps before the Lady 
named it the Isle of Chicago, and it was 
not an inappropriate title. 

So, beguiled by the delightful surround- 
ings, we became less and less eager to ex- 
plore farther, more content to lead a 
quiet life of idleness. Our past sorrows 
and dangers, all our former life in Venus, 
seemed very far away. 

Then, In the midst of this pleasure- 
drugged existence, fell a blow that awoke 
us again to danger, 

E\^ery sleep, on arising from rest, we had 
become accustomed to bathing in the open 
ocean, a refreshing change from our 
cramped ship baths. We were all swim- 
mers save the blind queen, and even she 
under the guidance of the Lady, soon mas- 



tered the art and seemed to take great de- 
light in it. 

Once when we were all in the water 
together, the queen, somehow, in her blind- 
ness, became separated from our group, 
and instead of turning toward shore, 
swam directly out to sea. 

Hunter was the first to notice her when 
she was already some distance away, and 
called to her in alarm to turn back. 

We all watched her as she paused and 
raised her head to catch the direction of 
the sound. 

At that instant a straight, slender, up- 
right object, that looked at a distance the 
size of a man’s arm, arose in the water 
right beside her. 

While we stared in helpless wonder a 
rounded thing like a great inverted bucket 
arose from the water bearing on its top 
the projection we had first seen. Before 
one of us could cry out in warning, the 
top of this object opened and we distinctly 
saw the head and shoulders of a strangely 
clad, barbarous-looking man protrude 
from the opening. 

He reached out, grasped the unsuspect- 
ing queen under the arms, and drew her 
through the opening. 

Then man and woman disappeared with- 
in the great bucket. The cover slammed 
down, and the whole thing disappeared 
beneath the waves. 

CHAPTER VIII 

A NEW RACE 

T OT until the queen and her strange 
> captor had been completely blotted 
out by the waters did we break 
from stupor of astonishment. Then there 
was not a man of us, whatever may have 
been his former attitude toward the un- 
fortunate girl, but boiled with rage, and, 
forgetful of personal danger, dashed to 
the rescue. 

Hunter led the group that had dived 
forward and were swimming in all haste 
toward the spot where this strange thing 
had happened But though we swam 
about, diving repeatedly to explore the 
depths .below, until we were all exhausted, 
we could discover nothing. 

After resting a little, some of us pad- 
died out again on the life-raft and con- 
tinued our search, but to no avail. The 
queen had utterly vanished and her bru- 
tal captor had left not a trace behind. 

For many sleeps (^thereafter we con- 
tinued the search, spending much of each 
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period of light in the water, but nothing 
came of it. So at length we abandoned 
the search in despair. 

But thereafter we never dared separate 
our forces. Hunter always kept his potent 
spraying apparatus with him and the rest 
of us- carried always the short, deadly 
spears which we had brought with us, 
useful relics of the Queen’s invasion of the 
Land of Light. 

Whether Hunter’s grief at the fate of 
the queen struck deeply I could not de- 
termine. I do know that he found ready 
consolation in the Lady of the South, and 
from that time on, the rival removed, I 
had no doubt that she would eventually 
overcome Hunter’s scruples and have him 
for-, her own. 

But aside from our natural grief at this 
first real loss from our devoted band, our 
greatest concern was, after all, over the 
discovery that we did not have this new 
world to ourselves. There were previous 
tenants, manlike beings apparently, but of 
what strange appearance and habits! I 
say this world was inhabited by others. 

But our first glimpse of the mysterious 
new creatures indicated that their dwell- 
ing-place was the deep sea. If they did 
but confine themselves to that element we 
might well be enabled to occupy this new 
world in harmony with them, for the land 
and air were quite sufficient for our pur- 
poses. 

But presently we were disabused of 
even this hope. It happened some thirty 
sleeps after the disappearance of the 
queen when we were out in a body explor- 
ing the slope of the high wooded ridge 
that led back from the shore. We had 
become weary and had paused on a flat 
table-rock overlooking the sea to partake 
of luncheon. 

Then out on the still air came a cry, a 
feeble "halloo” coming apparently from 
only a little way up the slope. 

We started up in surprise, and instinc- 
tively began to take account of our com- 
pany to see if by chance anyone had 
strayed on ahead and become lost in the 
forest. But all of our party were present 

Again came the “Halloo” a little nearer 
seemingly, but a bit more uncertain in 
quality. 

A half dozen of us picked up our speiars 
and started forward in the direction of the 
sound. 

Scarcely twenty paces on, in another and 
smaller clearing, we came upon its source. 
Crawling painfully forward on hands and 
knees was something that was undeniably 
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of the human form, but the most wretched 
sample of the species that ever I laid eyes 
on, excepting perhaps the blind savages 
of the Land of Light. 

The creature was evidently suffering 
from ill-use or exposure or both. His 
strange, almost skin-tight blue garments 
were torn and spotted with mud and 
bloodstains. His head was crowned with 
short hair that looked as though he were 
in the habit of having it sheared, a prac- 
tice unheard of in Venus. But stranger 
yet to us, this hair was almost jet black 
in color. 

What perhaps to our 'eyes at that time 
gave him his most brutal touch was that 
his hair was not confined to the top of 
his head but grew in stiff, coarse bristles 
over, all the lower part of his face, length- 
ening out his upper lip till it formed a ludi- 
crous thatch above his mouth. No hair had 
ever grown on human face in Venus and 
this first view of a beard greatly amazed 
and disgusted us. 

The large mouth with its tusklike teeth 
and the heavy jaw reminded us repulsively 
of the eyeless men of the Land of Night, 

But this man had eyes, his only re- 
deeming feature, beautiful brown orbs, 
such color as I had never seen in mortal 
head, and with expression suggesting, 
despite the other brutal aspect of his face, 
refinement and intelligence. 

I called him a man, though at that time 
we had not the slightest notion whether 
he were male or female. 

He was more sturdily built than the 
men of Venus, but much shorter, being 
I should say, a scant two paces high and 
reaching barely to the shoulders of the 
shortest of us. 

He beheld us, on the other hand, with 
amazement apparently as great as our 
own. I could well understand, if this 
were a typical specimen of the people of 
this new planet, that our appearance must 
have been as strange to him as was his 
to- us. 

But while his keen, brown eyes ex- 
pressed bewilderment and curiosity, they 
showed no trace of fear, nor did they 
betray any evidence of malice or ferocity. 
On seeing us he had simply raised both 
hands in the air and emitted a string of 
harsh sounds, both sign and sounds being 
unintelligible , 

So thoroughly harmless and peaceful 
did he appear, and at the same time so 
evidently in need of aid that we gladly 
bore him back to our bivouac, though at 
the same time we kept a sharp lookout 
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for ambush or other form of treachery. 

He ate ravenously of our food, though 
with a wry and puzzled face at the first 
taste, an expression he made haste to con- 
ceal. We were interested to note, too, that 
his manner of eating, though differing 
from ours, had none of. the beastliness 
which we had learned to expect of a 
savage. 

FTER he had eaten, we bore him bacH 
to the shore and aboard the ship, 
where one of our party who was a physician 
bathed and dressed his wounds, which 
proved superficial, and left him to sleep. 

With the next light he was up and 
about, apparently well on the way toward 
recovery. 

During his convalescence, I was detailed 
to bear him company, with the end in 
view that I discover some key to his speech. 
Thus we hoped to obtain knowledge of the 
new world in which we were destined to 
live and of the strange race of men who 
dwelt there. 

You may well Imagine my task was a dif- 
ficult one. I quickly discovered that there 
was absolutely nothing in common be- 
tween our method of speech and his. But 
he was quick in intelligence and evidently 
as eager as I to open up' means of com- 
munication. 

So, little by little, by pointing at com- 
mon objects and getting him to name 
them in his language and by long and 
earnest practice with, his painful twisting 
of tongue, I began slowly to acquire a 
vocabulary which I, in turn, passed on to 
the others. 

At length the time came when we could 
begin to ask him questions intelligently 
and in a measure understand his answers. 

And the things we learned so passed 
beyond our powers of belief that for a 
long time we feared he was making game 
of us by weaving fanciful tales from his 
imagination. But I am free to confess 
that he entertained the same theory to- 
ward the story of our wanderings be- 
tween worlds. 

All that he told, however, later proved 
true. In fact, he was able, as he went 
along, to offer certain proofs that gradually 
gained him credit for truthfulness, but 
convinced us that here in this new world 
of change we were about to meet with 
stranger experiences than had ever yet 
befallen us. 

I will not weary the reader with the 
slow and painful process by which we 
gleaned our .information from him. When 



I say that among the first things he told 
us was that this new planet on which we 
had landed was called Earth, and that 
this was in the late summer of your year 
1914, I need not reiterate what is familiar 
to every school boy and girl of you. 

That this was a world holding not one 
but many races, speaking not one but 
many tongues, that' these races were wag- 
ing bloody war involving wholesale mur- 
der made a tale that it was difficult for 
a son of changeless, peaceful Venus to 
comprehend Further, it dampened all our 
ardor for settling in this unthinkably 
barbarous world. 

Our informant, it seemed, was from a 
land called England, and the tongue he 
was teaching us was the English language. 
The original impression we had made as 
to his intelligence was correct. He had 
been a graduate student of astronomy at 
one of his country's great universities 
when the war broke out, and had enlisted 
in England’s navy. 

The island on which we found our- 
selves was an uninhabited bit of land in 
the Pacific Ocean which his country’s chief 
enemies, the Germans, had made use of as 
a secret naval base for their boats that 
traveled under water. His ship had been 
sunk by one of them and he had been 
brought to this spot as prisoner. 

As they were landing, however, he had 
managed to escape to the woods,, where 
he had nearly perished from his wounds 
and lack of food. At length, driven by 
desperation, he was crawling back to the 
coast to give himself up when he ,had 
heard our strange voices and supposing 
us barbaric natives of these seas had chos- 
en surrender to us rather than a return 
to the Germans. 

The naval base of these barbarians, it 
seems, was hidden In. a' bay the other 
side of the ridge which we were mounting, 
and we would presently have stumbled 
upon it unawares and been made cap- 
tives. 

At his mention of the German sub- 
marine boats. Hunter perceived that here 
was a possible explanation of the myste- 
-rious wrecking of our vessel and the dis- 
appearance of the queen. I told the Eng- 
lishman of these incidents. 

“Undoubtedly,” he affirmed. “Your ship 
-was wrecked by one of their torpedoes. 
Those brutes don’t stop to Identify a 
vessel. You were nearing their secret base. 
That was enough. I wonder they haven’t 
before now attacked you on land. Pos- 
sibly, not being able to understand your 
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strange appearance, they fear a trap. They 
are'-cowards at heart As for your unfortu- 
nate lady, evidently a submarine was 
studying your part off shore. A German 
submarine captain could never resist the 
temptation to kidnap a beautiful woman." 

H e told us tales of the treatment 
these people had accorded helpless 
people, accounts that made us faint with 
horror. 

But, to digress for a moment from this 
distressing subject of the queen’s fate, not 
all of the information our English guest 
gave us had to do with this bewildering 
and terrible Earth. Strange as it may 
seem, this son of Earth who had never left 
his native planet was able to tell us news 
of the. planet from which we -came, the 
world which for the first time we learned 
to call, in his English tongue, Venus. And 
that news, once we were convinced of its 
truth, filled us with new hope just at the 
moment when his dark picture of Earth 
had plunged us Into the blackest despair. 

It was some time before we could con- 
vince him that we had actually come from 
another planet. Not till he studied care- 
fully our ship and its contents and found 
there many things he knew did not exist 
on Earth, was he convinced. Further, he 
admitted that we ourselves resembled no 
known race on Earth. As a final proof. 
Hunter demonstrated the flying apparatus 
of his ship. 

When we described our planet in detail, 
the course we had taken, and the apparent 
time our journey had consumed, he at 
length identified it as Venus. 

We were most at cross purposes, how- 
ever, when we told him that our world had 
caught fire after we started and calmly 
pointed out the flaming orb above us as 
the planet in which we had formerly lived. 
One of us had made this statement at the 
outset and he had misunderstood our 
meaning. 

But when it finally dawned on him 
what we meant, and we had again de- 
scribed the moment when we had first seen 
our world apparently aflame, he laughed 
long and loud, a rudeness for which he 
apologized profusely after his mirth would 
allow speech. 

Imagine our incredulous surprise when 
he told us that our lately despised but 
now beloved Venus was Intact and had 
never been touched by flames. Our joy 
when this was proven to us was un- 
bounded. 

But he convinced us at length that 
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what we had mistaken for Venus aflame 
was really a great world called the Sun, 
thousands of times larger than Venus and 
Earth together, which had always been 
aflame, and was the source of light and 
heat for all the worlds that revolved 
around it, including Venus , and Earth. 

So in language fit for babes, as we were 
in this new knowledge, he explained the 
great mystery of the source of light and 
heat which had ever baffled our sages. 
At length we understood the. meaning of 
our Land of Light and Land of Darkness, 
and learned of the changing light and 
seasons of Earth. 

It seems that our delusion that we had 
seen Venus burning had been a very simple 
one. We had left Venus as it v/as in 
transit, that is passing directly between 
the Sun and Earth. We had started from 
the dark side of Venus, the Sun, which 
we had never seen or imagined existing, 
hidden behind our planet as long as we 
were close to its surface. 

But there had come a moment when we 
reached such a distance from Venus that 
the planet could no longer hide the great 
sun behind it. So the flaming rays had 
shone out around our world and made it 
appear ablaze. Prom then on we had seen 
our old home only as a glimpse of a dark 
spot on the Sun. 

As final proof the astronomer at sun- 
rise the next morning pointed out the 
bright star we had already seen near that 
flaming orb at dawn. 

“Behold your lost world!” he had ex- 
claimed simply. 

Choking with emotion, we watched it 
until its light faded in the glare of the 
rising sun. Then Hunter broke the silence, 

“We will go back!” he exclaimed. 

In our hearts every man of us fervently 
echoed his resolve. 

“But first,” he added, “we must rescue 
the queen from those barbarians.” 

HEN Hunter made the statement that 
he purposed to rescue the queen if 
she were yet alive, we listened with grave 
misgivings. Once we would have mentally 
convicted him of madness. But we had 
seen our Intrepid and resourceful leader 
make good too many strange resolves to 
be ready any longer to condemn him off- 
hand. 

Our friend the Englishman, however, 
seemed convinced that Hunter’s hardships 
and dangers and disappointments had un- 
settled his reason. 

As tactfully as possible he set forth the 
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difficulties in the way of carrying out any 
such design. Hunter listened gravely, and 
stored away this information for future 
use. But it left his purpose unshaken. 

One of your Earth proverbs declares that 
“fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
I would not seem to characterize our 
leader as a fool. But his outlook on life 
was a simple and direct one. Stupendous 
as had been his undertakings and his 
titanic battles with strange forces, the ele- 
ments of.these conflicts had after all been 
few and offering little complication. 

He proposed now, if necessary, to hew 
his way to the very heart of great, iron- 
ringed Germany and snatch this lone 
maiden from the Kaiser’s millions of 
armed barbarians. And his plan of action 
was the same simple and direct one with 
which he had sailed across the formidable 
Land of Night. Had he been able to grasp 
the idea of the innumerable and compli- 
cated difficulties with which his way 
would teem, he might have hesitated, 
sought out devious methods, and failed. 

But he was blind to all this. It some- 
times happens in a world accustomed to 
meeting complications with more compli- 
cations, that the very audacity of a simple 
soul wins by sheer surprise of directness. 
And on this basis Hunter unwittingly 
proceeded with strange results. 

It was not till he explained to the Eng- 
lishman the nature and potency of his 
anesthetic preparation by which in an 
instant he could make any number of men 
powerless, and had demonstrated its power, 
that our guest was ready to consider our 
leader’s dream of a madman. 

When he was convinced that we pos- 
sessed a weapon of marvelous power his 
enthusiasm knew no bounds. It seemed 
that the men of Earth possessed poisonous 
gases with which they slaughtered each 
other in battle, and crude anesthetics 
which I judged were closely allied to these 
gases, but were used for the strangely 
contradictory purpose of ameliorating the 
sufferings of friend and foe alike. Such 
was one of the many paradoxes of this 
strange Earth. 

But a gas like ours, that rendered a foe 
powerless without injuring him, was un- 
heard of. He at once insisted that Hunter 
come to England and manufacture this 
article in unlimited quantities for his 
country, declaring that both could realize 
enormous fortunes thereby. 

But to Hunter such a proposal was un- 
thinkable. In the first place, to a native 
of Venus this talk of a fortune had no 



meaning. In the second place, we had no 
desire to take sides in this war, all parlies 
to it at that time seeming to us equally 
barbarous. He deemed it politic, however, 
to give the Englishman no decisive refusal. 

Hunter’s plan was to take a picked group 
of us armed with anesthetic sprayers and 
under the Englishman’s guidance, sur- 
prise the German base in the night, over- 
come and make them all prisoners. He 
hoped to find the queen there and make, a 
quick end of our Earth sojourn. To this, 
our guest, now no longer skeptical, con- 
sented. 

So there came a cloudy night when the 
stars were hidden and that other bright 
world, the Moon, with which we had lately 
made acquaintance was not in evidence. 

In darkness as dense as ever held us 
enthralled in the Land of Night, we fol- 
lowed our guide, single file, up the long 
ridge and down a steep, winding path on 
the other side, into what he told us was 
a deep, narrow gulf at the head of which, 
screened by trees, was the German base. 

The descent occupied the greater part 
of the night. We had to feel our way, inch 
by inch, over the unfamiliar' trail. A mis- 
step; our guide warned us, meant a possible 
fall over the precipice, or, at the least, a 
sound that would inevitably warn the foe 
of our approach. 

The first faint glow of dawn had Just 
begun to tinge the sky overhead when we 
reached sea level at the head of the gulf 
and spread out around the area in which, 
our guide declared, were the masked 
wharves and barracks of the base. 

We had so far met no sentry. The Eng- 
lishman explained that the Germans 
guarded this base mainly by a submarine 
which constantly patrolled around the 
island, thus making any approach by sea 
or air impossible. The only other detached 
outpost was in the lookout station hidden 
in a tree-top at the summit of the ridge 
opposite, to the one we had descended. He 
could be dealt with later. 

The only sentries we would have to cope 
with immediately, therefore, would be 
those stationed on the docks and about 
the barracks. Hunter counted on overcom- 
ing them with vapor from a distance be- 
fore an alarm could be sounded. 

A S we came to a halt ready for action, 
we could make out, through the fringe 
of trees, the dim shadow of low buildings. 
Fortunately for our purpose there was no 
wind, save a gentle land current that bore 
down through the gulf and out to sea in 
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jus!t the right direction to carry our vapor 
effectively. 

It had been agreed beforehand that 
when all was in readiness the Englishman 
would whistle softly in imitation of one 
of the familiar birds of the region. Now 
we waited breathlessly for the call. 

At last it came, each of us discharged 
his anesthetic sprayer, and after counting 
ten, as directed, advanced on the buildings. 

A few steps ahead I stumbled against a 
figure leaning against a tree. He made no 
move, and I knew by the alien feel of his 
garments that it was one of the barbarians 
overcome by our vapor. 

By the time I had bound this man’s 
hands securely, so smoothly had our plans 
worked out that the attack v/as over, and 
crowned with complete success. While we 
were locating and binding the sentry. 
Hunter, accompanied by the Englishman, 
entered the barracks and overcame the 
sleeping men within, some two hundred 
of them. Then the lights were turned on, 
and before the first of our victims re- 
covered consciousness we had them all se- 
curely manacled. 

Two of the submarine boats lay by the 
dock, but cautious investigation showed 
that there was no one aboard either of 
them' save the single sentry on each of 
their decks, who, like the rest, were now 
thoroughly secured. 

But this overwhelming of the base itself, 
simple and complete as it had proven, did 
not finish our task. There remained the 
sentry in the lookout tree at the top of 
the ridge and the patrol boat that might 
at this very moment be heading into the 
base. 

We, therefore, wasted no time over our 
present captives, but gagged as well as 
bound them so that no sentry might give 
untimely warning to their compatriots with 
whom we must still cope. 

The Englishman took upon himself the 
task of disposing of the lookout man. He 
selected one of the curious tubes with 
which the sentry at the barracks had 
been armed, a rifle, he called it, and ex- 
plained briefly its deadly purpose. 

Hunter, seeing that he purposed killing 
in cold blood the unsuspecting man on the 
hill, expostulated vehemently against such 
a brutal murder. We all, I confess, looked 
at our mentor and guide with a new loath- 
ing. 

But he assured us that this was entirely 
within the rules of civilized warfare as 
the Earth-born conceived it. It was that 
man’s life or ours, he insisted. The fellow 



was due to be relieved soon by the day 
watch. Once let him suspect, when the 
relief failed, that all was not well below, 
and he would signal the patrolling sub- 
marine. We would then be slaughtered 
without hope of defense. 

At Hunter’s proposal that the anesthetic 
could be used on this sentry as on the 
others, he showed that it would be im- 
possible to get near enough to the German 
to use the sprayer before he discovered 
his would-be assailant and shot him down. 

A rifleman, on the other hand, could 
climb half way up the slope under the 
trees and, without exposing himself, get 
a good shot at the man in the tree. 

So Hunter reluctantly consented to the 
repulsive plan. Before going on his errand 
the Englishman warned us that we must 
keep out of sight within the barracks while 
he was gone. If by lucky chance the pa- 
trolling submarine should return during 
his absence, he said our only hope was 
that the crew might come ashore un- 
guardedly and put themselves within range 
of the anesthetic. 

I shall never forget the horror of the 
minutes that elapsed while we waited for 
the rifle report that would tell us that one 
human being had calmly executed a death 
sentence upon another with whom he had 
no personal quarrel. 

We crouched by the barrack window and 
listened, a cold sweat of horror streaming 
down our faces. The moments dragged by 
till it 'seemed a day must have gone. At 
the slightest sound of one of our company 
shifting a cramped foot we all Jumped as 
though each had himself felt the assas- 
sin’s bullet. 

In the meantime it had been growing 
steadily lighter. Now, by craning our necks 
from one of the windows, we could just 
make out the tall, plumed tree on the sum- 
mit, in which was posted the doomed man, 
all unsuspicious of the swift end that was 
creeping upon him up the trail below. 

Now the breathless silence was stirred 
by the distant note of a bird. Another 
took it up, then another and another, until 
the air rang with the glad chorus of 
feathered creatures in greeting to the sun. 
As we listened its first soft rays glinted 
across the little harbor and gilded our 
horror-paled faces. A faint breath of 
awaking sea breeze fanned us. 

Then the forest orchestra seemed to 
reach a period in its orison^ and there came 
a brief pause. Even the freeze hung sus- 
pended a moment as if in expectancy. 

And it camei A sharp, rattling report. 
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ripping the crisp morning air and re- 
echoing again and again from hill to hill, 

A moment longer we held our breaths, 
avoiding each other’s faces. Then the hur- 
ried clattering of the Englishman’s foot- 
steps as he raced back down the mountain- 
trail told us that his gruesome errand was 
accomplished. 

But we had not yet stirred from our 
cramped positions when from a new direc- 
tion came a thunderous report, a wailing 
scream from the air as of a soul in an- 
guish, a rending crash, and another ap- 
palling shock in our very ears. 

The ground shook under us. One end 
of the long room in which we stood flew 
away as if on a mighty wind. We were 
half buried under a shower of wreckage. 

W HAT had happened we knew not nor 
stayed to see. Before the echo of the 
first explosion had died away we had fled 
Incontinently by the door opposite to the 
wrecked end of the room, and fairly falling 
over each other in our haste, were well 
within the shelter of the woodland before 
we stopped. 

Hunter had already determined, as soon 
as we had our captives secure in fact, that 
the queen was not a prisoner anywhere 
in the group of buildings* so we had no 
obligations as far as our party went, but 
the saving of each man by himself. 

I am a little chagrined as I look back, 
however, to think that after barely having 
finished censuring the Englishman for his 
callous attitude toward the lives of his 
enemies, we had instinctively adopted the 
same attitude. For in our panic we gave 
not so much as a fleeting thought to our 
bound prisoners who lay in the adjoining 
building helpless to save themselves. 

We had no more than achieved the 
shelter of the woods than the thought of 
our inhumanity struck us almost simul- 
taneously. One by one we stopped and 
turned back and then hesitated at the 
very edge of the wood. 

For at that instant had come another 
stunning report, and another section of 
the barracks fell in ruins. It was followed 
almost Instantly by another explosion. 
Out in the channel, perhaps half a mile 
away, we caught through the trees ,a- flash 
of flame and saw under it a strange craft 
lying low in the water, the flash coming 
from- a great gun on its deck. 

We recognized it instantly, from its re- 
semblance to the craft lying at the dock, 
as the dreaded German patrol boat. The 
Englishman’s shot had evidently come too 



late. The submarine crew had been warned 
that an enemy was holding their base. •' 

But even as we grasped this fact the 
Englishman dashed out from the end of 
the trail, crossed behind the shelter of 
the ruined barracks and, oblivious of the 
threatening gun, jumped aboard one of 
the moored submarines and went below. 

For some minutes the cannonading con- 
tinued and the incoming vessel drew stead- 
ily nearer. - 

Then we witnessed, this time as mere 
spectators, a repetition of the fate that 
had overtaken our own vessel. There was 
the same thunderous explosion, a detona- 
tion that made the late cannon reports 
seem puny by comparison, the same great 
column of water rising over the doomed 
vessel. The craft rose half out of the water, 
then seemed to break in two, and a mo- 
ment later all traces of her had disap- 
peared beneath the sea. 

The Englishman, as we learned later, 
had sunk her with a torpedo from her 
sister ship at the wharf. 

It was some minutes, however, before we 
grasped the fact that our danger was 
over, and came forth to view the ruins 
and give proper thanks to our rescuer, 
though even in our gratitude, we could 
not help shrinking inwardly from this man 
who committed wholesale murder in such 
matter-of-fact fashion. 

Thus we peaceful men of Venus, greatly 
against our will, made entry into the great 
Earth War, in which though we little 
dreamed' it at the time, we were destined 
to play a part of paramount importance. 

Our prisoners we found by the sheerest 
miracle were unharmed, but' thoroughly 
cowed. They were a group of men so 
coarse and brutal to our eyes as to make 
even the Englishman seem refined. They 
were even shorter than he, and sturdier 
in build. 

The Englishman at once weiit at them 
in most browbeating fashion, and by cross- 
questioning them, one after the other, got 
much Important Information. 

Hunter was greatly relieved when he was 
made certain that the queen had not been 
aboard the destroyed submarine. The pris- 
oners informed us that the woman had 
been picked up by another submarine that 
had come in from a raid to reprovision 
before sailing to a larger base on the 
Siberian coast to be refitted. Its captain, 
a certain Von Herdweg, a man of noble 
family, of whom they stood in great awe, 
had taken her with him. 

They laughingly told how enthralled was 
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thesnoble sailor with his beautiful cap- 
tive, despite the fact that she overtopped 
him by a head, was apparently quite able 
to take care of herself, and treated him 
in most cavalier fashion. 

They had taken her for a barbarian 
member of some hitherto unknown island 
race, but were evidently greatly impressed 
by her beauty and intelligence. Her blind- 
ness she had cunningly concealed, a thing 
she could do quite readily from her long 
years of going about much in darkness 
among her eyeless people. 

Hunter was, I could see, somewhat cha- 
grined to be told that his cousin had to 
all appearances been quite ready to accom- 
pany the barbarian captain. But this fact 
in no way deterred him in his determina- 
tion to follow him up and rescue her. 

The Englishman, whose name, Floyd 
Gresham, we had at last learned to pro- 
nounce, was all enthusiam for this course. 
He was eager to get credit for capturing a 
submarine base and two boats, and the 
destruction of another. He saw a chance to 
add to his exploit the destruction of still 
another base. But most of all he was de- 
termined to get Hunter back to his own 
country and make available for her use 
his marvelous anesthetic gas. It suited 
Hunter’s purpose to encourage him in all 
this.. 

P reparatory to this expedition our 
own vessel was brought over to the base 
and our. company taught the use of the 
German guns to defend it against further 
attack. Hunter prepared a large addi- 
tional quantity of his anesthetic prepara- 
tion of added strength, and floating tanks 
of it were set at the harbor mouth, elec- 
trically connected with the base, so that 
an incoming enemy could be overcome be- 
fore he could fire a shot. 

Hunter was for making the excursion in 
his own ship, but Gresham convinced him 
that his vessel would have no chance 
against the military flying ships of the 
Germans. 

Gresham’s plan was to seek the Ger- 
mans on the main land in the two cap- 
tured submarines. They would be able to 
sail right,. up to this base before its occu- 
pants discovered that the boats were not 
operated by their own crews; then a heavy 
charge of gas would do the rest. 

So, two weeks later, we sailed, with 
twenty-four of our company, divided 
among the two boats, together with enough 
of our prisoners to complete the manning 
of the boats. Weaver had been left behind, 
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somewhat under protest^ to command the 
base until an English squadron could be 
sent back to take it over. 

The Lady of the South accompanied 
us perforce, as she absolutely refused to 
be separated from Hunter. 

The details of that frightful voyage are 
commonplace matter to Earth readers, 
momentous as they seemed to us. It would 
make but a tedious account of seasickness 
and all the excessive discomfort that goes 
with life on a submarine. 

Once we were nearly wrecked by storm. 
Twice we were attacked by cruisers, once 
by a Japanese, and once by a British ves- 
sel, to neither of whom were we able to 
prove in time our friendly nature, and we 
escaped only by diving. 

But at length we crept into the hidden 
base on the Siberian coast and captured 
it without a struggle, together with ten 
submarines, practically putting an end to 
the German menace in the Pacific, a part 
of the secret history of the great war now 
revealed for the first time. 

The Germans in the base had no sus- 
picions of us till we were at their very 
wharves. Then we dropped a single shell in 
their midst, loaded with our potent anes- 
thetic, The rest was a mere detail of mak- 
ing prisoners of unconscious men, and I 
will not weary you with monotonous repe- 
tition. 

But again we were baffled in the object 
of our expedition. The queen and her 
German captain had departed for Ger- 
many on a fast cruiser a month before. 
Captain von Herdweg had been ordered 
to home service, and had taken his blind 
sweetheart with him. 

And simultaneously with this disappoint- 
ment developed another complication that 
doubled the motive of our search and 
greatly distracted our long-suffering lead- 
er. 

Among' the prisoners whom we took from 
the island base 'to Siberia was another 
submarlen captain. Von Bendstrum by 
name, a man of striking appearance and 
in some ways attractive personality, bar- 
barian though he was. 

From, the first, the Lady of the South, 
though in no way ceasing her attentions 
to Hunter, gave much of her time to this 
man. She explained her interest by the 
fact that he spoke both English and Ger- 
man, and had offered to teach her the 
latter language. As we all were seeking 
every opportunity possible to learn what 
we could of our new, strange world, this 
interest of the lady caused’ no comment. 
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But after the excitement of capturing 
the Siberian base had subsided, and we 
were in the midst of our chagrin in failing 
to find the queen, we made a startling 
discovery. 

Under Gresham’s direction, the prison- 
ers on our two submarines were being 
conducted ashore to be held at the base 
until the Russian authorities could be no- 
tified. 

To our complete mystification Von Bend- 
strum was missing. 

On the heels of this mystery someone 
thought to inquire for the Lady of the 
South. Investigation showed that she, too, 
was gone. 

Though we made diligent search all 
about the base and extended it into the 
surrounding territory, later sending an 
alarm to the Russian secret service, not 
the slightest trace of them could be found. 

And the manner of their escape re- 
mained a complete mystery. 

S IX months after the mysterious disap- 
pearance of the second of the two 
women of our company of castaways in 
an alien and barbarous world. Hunter and 
I ceased for a while from our wandering 
and fruitless search and took refuge in a 
little country inn of Switzerland near the 
German border. 

We were completely discouraged by the 
apparent hopelessness of our quest, deeply 
disgusted with the general savagery of 
these murderous Earth people, utterly 
homesick for the sane, peaceful, unchang- 
ing world from which we had come. We 
were all but ready to abandon the queen 
and the lady to their fate and return to 
Venus, forever cured of our ambition to 
transplant any of the population of that 
happy world upon this hopeless, unsuitable 
planet. 

Indeed, our rest was a forced one. For 
the first time in our lives, and for that 
matter, in the life of any native of Venus 
in our modern times, save those smitten 
with extreme old age, we were overcome 
with physical disability. The mode of 
living on Venus, together with our highly 
developed science of disease prevention, 
had ages ago banished sickness from our 
planet. 

Among these Earth people ^ of almost 
universal physical uncleanness, irregulari- 
ty of living, and crude state of medical 
knowledge, infection and disease ran riot. 
Only our habitual practices in the ele- 
ments of sanitary living which we had 
been taught as a matter of course in 



early childhood, prevented our succumb- 
ing to one of the many deadly plagues 
that surrounded us. As it was, our sys- 
tems, unaccustomed to constant changes 
of temperature and climate, and in no way 
immunized by generations of infection, as 
are the Earthborn, fell easy prey to the 
lesser infections in almost continuous 
succession — colds, minor fevers, and the 
like. 

Moreover, our nerves, already severely 
strained by our many adventures, were 
near to prostration from the constant, 
daUy multitude of changes that are the 
commonplaces of Earth life in ordinary 
times, and were greatly aggravated by the 
conditions of war. 

Indeed, most of those of our company 
who had accompanied us on the sub- 
marines as far as the Russian coast were 
in such physical state on arrival there 
that they had already lost all Interest in 
further Earth exploration. Several were 
seriously ill during their brief stay in 
port. Those who were not were in a state 
of such constant bewilderment amid the 
unintelligible hurry and bustle around 
them, and the jumble of conflicting and 
unintelligible languages and customs, that 
they were soon near to nervous prostration. 

Not the least of our afflictions was the 
atrocious Earth food. I have never yet 
become reconciled to the barbarous eating 
of animal flesh, however prepared and 
seasoned. When these Earth people were 
not eating their unpalatable concoctions, 
they were seemingly either drinking some 
poisonous fluid that had the quality of 
making them for the time being semi- 
sane, or burning a rank drug, the smoke 
of which they drew into their nostrils 
with great gusto. 

And mind you, we had not yet been in 
the actual theater of war. The Earth 
people at peace were bad enough. 

So the rest of our company were quite 
willing to return to our island on the 
British cruiser that went with Captain 
Gresham to take possession of the Ger- 
man naval base there. Hunter deemed it 
best that they should do so as any con- 
siderable number of followers would only 
hamper his search, particularly if most 
of them were to become confirmed in- 
valids. 

He gratefully accepted my company, 
however, as he did not wish, to be left 
entirely unfriended, and, moreover, he 
wished me to continue to keep a record 
of our voyagings. 

We parted with Gresham with a promise 
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oi^Hunter’s part to consider the proposi- 
tioh to supply the anesthetic gas to the 
English government after he had become 
more familiar with the merits of the great 
war. So sure was Gresham that we would 
agree ultimately, however, that he pro- 
vided us with an abundance of Earth 
money for all our needs. 

He, on the other hand, agreed not to 
divulge the secret of our strange origin, 
as Hunter felt that the notoriety would be 
a hindrance to us. 

Before leaving he gave us credentials 
and letters to Russian officials, and to the 
representatives of his own and allied gov- 
ernments, describing us as natives of the 
little known island on which we had land- 
ed, having a mixture of English blood, and 
claiming the protection of the British flag. 

By now we could speak an understand- 
able, though very broken English, and 
could readily account for our ignorance of 
Earth affairs by our coming from an iso- 
lated island. 

Nevertheless, we were marked men wher- 
ever we went. Though we had adopted 
European dress, our height and exceeding 
slimness, together with our delicate, beard- 
less features and extrordinarily light com- 
plexions, when compared with any of the 
varied Earth races, made us everywhere 
conspicuous. 

Moreover, as we progressed, we frequent- 
ly found ourselves in trouble, through our 
own blunders or the interference of un- 
friendly police or officials. In each instance 
Hunter extricated us by the use of his an- 
esthetic sprayer. Between us we were able 
to carry on our persons and in our bag- 
gage a large quantity of this condensed 
and highly volatile fluid. Its use made pos- 
sible the continuance of a quest which I 
realize now would have otherwise been cut 
short at the outset. 

There persist to this day in various parts 
of Russia and Germany miracle stories of 
two "great white men" or “Ghost Men," 
as we were called in some sections, who, 
when seized by police or soldiers, utterly 
vanished in the air, to reappear again at 
some distant place. 

Our entrance into Germany was effected 
through Switzerland. An official friend of 
Gresham in the latter country furnished 
us with new credentials giving us the 
apparent status of citizens of a land called 
America, which had then not yet entered 
the war. 

In Germany our course was much more 
difficult than in Russia. We were forced 
to make almost constant use of our be- 
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wildering anesthetic. We had by now come 
in contact with individuals of all the chief 
warring races, but barbarous as they all 
seemed to us, the rest appeared civilized 
in comparison with the majority of these 
bloodthirsty people of Germany. 

T he more we saw the so-called Earth 
civilization, the more we were con-, 
fused by its marvelous advancement in 
certain sciences and in mechanical inven- 
tions, and the sharp contrast of these de- 
velopments with their savage ways of 
living, their savage attitude toward human 
life, their tyrannous governments, their 
absurd and contradictory customs and be- 
liefs. 

Of their governments I could make noth- 
ing. No two seemed alike. All, however, 
seemed founded on the principle that a 
few of the more powerful of the people 
should rule by authority over the many, 
whereby the fev; were rich and powerful, 
and the many lived in poverty and squalor. 

I was reminded of the queen’s method 
of ruling in the Land of Night, and of the 
unhappy state into which she had pro- 
posed to thrust Venus. 

Of their religious views I could at first 
make little. I heard much talk of religious 
matters, a thing unknown in Venus, where 
we took our common, simple faith for 
granted. But here’ there seemed as many 
opinions as there were people, and each 
man had worked out for himself a most 
complicated system. 

I soon learned, however, that all wor- 
shiped one God, who, to my mind, was 
none other than our own Great Over 
Spirit. Christianity, which seemed to be 
the general name of a vast group of relig- 
ions, I found on reading its sacred book, 
was a faith of great beauty and truth, 
teaching practically the same code of liv- 
ing and worship as practised in Venus. 

But when it came to practise, I found 
these professedly devout Christians curi- 
ously inconsistent, particularly among the 
Germans. One of their chief laws forbade 
killing, and at the same time all the 
Earth was engaged in killing as its chief 
occupation. Another- forbade stealing. Yet, 
apparently, Christian Germany had adopt- 
ed the profession of killing in order that 
it might steal as much as possible from 
its neighbors. 

We were vastly sickened of the whole 
miserable, inconsistent mess. 

Then, while we rested in the little moun- 
tain inn and digested these impressions, 
there came to us a report that was to 
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change greatly our attitude toward the 
Earth and its people, and proved an im- 
portant turning point in our future. 

A refugee from Germany stopped at our 
inn. one day and told us a tale of an un- 
fortunate American girl who was being 
held practically a prisoner in Germany, on 
the suspicion of acting as a spy for Eng- 
land, despite the fact that her country, 
‘ America, was not yet in the war. Lately 
she had learned that her sister, a Red 
Cross nurse in France, was seriously ill. 
She was frantic to go to her sister’s bed- 
side, but had been unable to move the 
German authorities. 

The story of these unfortunate girls af- 
fected us greatly. We had already con- 
ceived considerable respect for their coun- 
try from reports we had heard, and from 
representatives of the people whom we had 
met; that is, as much respect as we could 
well have for an Earth country at that 
time. In the first place, we heard it called 
a country of peace. It had kept out of the 
World War, which to our minds then was 
a distinct merit. We learned differently 
later. Then too, we were told that Amer- 
icans ruled themselves. While they had 
laws, to be sure, they made them them- 
selves, changed them when they saw fit, 
and were not too particular at -any time 
about enforcing them. 

So the fact that these, ladies In distress 
were Americans rather than that they were 
women, largely influenced our decision to 
go to their relief. 

There was no time to be lost. The sick 
sister might die at any moment. Hunter 
went at the task with his usual simple 
directness. 

First he learned from the refugee the 
general directions for reaching the place 
where the lady was held. She was, it 
seemed, in a garrison town in Belgium, a 
few miles back of the German line where 
she had gone to help with the Belgian 
relief work. 

Without further delay, and scarcely 
pausing for Hunter to outline his plans to 
me, we packed our bags and took up a 
position in the main highway near the 
inn, where there were constantly rushing 
to and fro those marvelous inventions, au- 
tomobiles, one of the many forms of in- 
genius devices by which these restless 
Earth creatures manage to rush madly 
about for no reason conceivable to our 
leisurely, Venus-born minds. Here was an 
occasion, however, when even we could 
appreciate them. 

Hunter, being as I have already shown 



of a mechanical turn of mind, had long 
since learned to drive one of these vehicles. 

Now we obtained the use of an excellent 
one in our emergency by the simple ex- 
pedient of standing in the middle of the 
road and forcing the driver of the next 
car that appeared to slow down to avoid 
an accident, a caution we had made dou- 
bly sure by rolling^a fair-sized boulder into 
the roadway. 

In a twinkling we had the occupants of 
the car, two prosperous-looking men be- 
sides the driver, insensible and lying by 
the roadside. We placed a roll of money 
in the pocket of one in payment for the 
car, rolled the obstruction out of the way, 
and were off toward the German border 
at full speed. 

No German officer could have acted In 
more highhanded manner, but I doubt if 
any German officer would have left pay- 
ment. 

An hour later, we had met the challenge 
of the border guards with a dash of an- 
esthetic in their faces and were rolling 
swiftly over the highways of Germany. 

CHAPTER IX 
A GREAT COI^VERSION 

O UR passage ‘from the Swiss border 
to the little garrison town in Flan- 
ders was a swift one, but punc- 
tuated thickly with excitement. Barely a 
■mile did we travel without challenge. It 
was well that we had with us a large quan- 
tity of this anesthetic fluid, for we were 
forced constantly to resort to it. 

In each Instance we left behind us super- 
stitious terror at our magical disappear- 
ance. But amazement at the unknown 
could not altogether balk the matter-of- 
fact German mind. As Hunter had antici- 
pated, the telegraph was brought into 
play, and We soon found ourselves expected 
along the route ahead. 

Our first Intimation of this was when a 
sentry fired at us on sight, before we could 
get near enough to use our sprayer. 

We countered, however, by a frequent 
change of routes. We also abandoned our 
car several times to confuse pursuit, and 
commandeered a new one each time by the 
same process as that by which we had 
acquired the first one, excepting that we 
quickly gave in to the conventions of 
Earthly warfare and ceased paying for the 
borrowed vehicles. 

Hunter also increased the strength of 
his anesthetic so that our victims would 
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be in no shape to send an alarm for sev- 
eral hours, and In addition we changed 
garments with two of our victims each 
time it was possible. 

As it was, bullets twice ripped through 
the car body and once punctured a tire. 
On two occasions we were forced to leave 
the car and hide in the woods, but in 
each case our pursuers defeated them- 
selves by coming upon us too closely be- 
fore they saw us, and thus again getting 
in range of an anesthetic dose. 

Nevertheless, we escaped unwounded, 
and early one evening found ourselves 
near the object of our search, on a shell- 
torn road in ravished Belgium. 

This was the first time we had actually 
been in the active war area. In all our 
previous journeys about Germany we had 
carefully kept away from the battle-front, 
as the reports we had from them made 
intolerable the thought of visiting such 
scenes of horror. 

And at the moment of our arrival the 
battle madness seemed to be raging at its 
height. So near were we to the front line 
that the ground trembled under the con- 
tinuous explosion of the great guns, and 
all along the horizon was a continuous 
flashing of bursting shells. Tire little town 
lay in a shallow valley at our feet, and in 
the waning light we could see a file of 
fresh troops starting for the trenches. 
Motors were constantly dashing to and 
fro, many of them ambulances bearing 
the wounded back to the hospital. 

Graphic as had been the description 
given us of these scenes, in the presence 
of the actuality we suffered from momen- 
tary faint-heartedness at the thought of 
braving the very depths of this caldron 
of hell, v,our only defense against its de- 
struction contained in a glass jar that 
one man could carry. 

But I had experienced myself the po- 
tency of one of those same jars of volatile 
fluid released in the crowd at East Venus. 

I took fresh courage from the memory, 
and with a firm grip on my will prepared 
for the ordeal. In addition to the milder, 
temporary anesthetic which we used in 
our sprayers. Hunter had prepared two 
jars of the stronger mixture. 

One of these, Hunter was confident, 
when released, would fill all the area of 
the valley in which the town lay with a 
gas that would render every living thing 
in it insensible for hours, unless revived 
by an antidote. 

Now, with one of these in readiness, we 
drove down the slope toward the town. 
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Being at the time in the uniform of Ger- 
man officers, and driving a military car, 
we were not challenged till we reached 
the sentry at the edge of the town, though 
we passed many soldiers on the way. 

Our sprayers silenced the sentry. Then 
we donned our gas-masks, opened one of 
the jars and shook its contents into the 
air about us. We waited until the gas had 
time to take effect, and then drove down 
into the town unmolested. 

Everywhere lay the bodies of men ap- 
parently dead, officers and common sol- 
diers alike for the time being made help- 
less by our powerful gas. 

We had been given a map of the town, 
together with the location and descrip- 
tion of the house in which was interned 
the lady we sought. After a half-hour’s 
search we found it and made forcible en- 
try. 

Outside were the insensible bodies of 
one old man, a crippled youth, and three 
women. We had no difficulty in identify- 
ing her we sought, not only from the 
description we had and letters in her 
room, but from the fact • that the other 
two women were elderly and of the heav- 
ier German type with which v/e had come 
to be familiar. , 

If the story of this girl had appealed to 
me before I saw her, my pity was doubly 
stirred when I stood in her unconscious 
presence. 

I had hitherto found the women of 
Earth rather repellent than otherwise. 
They had seemed to me to be divided into 
two classes, one group of the type intro- 
duced lately into Venus by the Lady of 
the South, and therefore particularly ob- 
noxious, the clinging sort who practised 
supposedly seductive charms for the sole 
purpose of luring men to support them in 
Idleness. 

The other species was the domineering 
kind, more masculine than the males 
themselves, bent on ruling, the ideal in- 
troduced into startled Venus by the Queen 
of the Night. 

To us of Venus, accustomed to regard 
women simply as human beings and equal 
companions, differing neither in physical 
appearance and dress, nor in social duties 
and privileges from the men, these Earth 
women, so totally different in every aspect 
from the males of their species, seemed 
even less of the hurnan sort than those 
barbarous beings whom they sometimes 
sarcastically called- their “lords” and “mas- 
ters.” 

This latter jest I learned, was an echo of 
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an earlier age, when the Earth male really 
dominated the physically weaker female. 

But this girl at first sight impressed me 
as different. Physically she had the' tall, 
lithe figure of a boy. Her face, too, had an 
appealing quality of boyish frankness. 

She was not exactly beautiful according 
to the standards of Venus, particularly as 
exemplified in the unusual persons of the 
queen and the lady. But she departed less 
from the type of Venus than did most 
Earth women I had so far seen. Her tall, 
slender figure,- her pale face and light 
hair, and her features that for a daugh- 
ter of Earth were almost delicate, all gave 
her a physical personality somehow fa- 
miliar and appealing. 

But her eyes, when at length under the 
influence of restoratives she opened them, 
were the wonderful, soft, luminous brown 
never seen on the planet of our birth. 

With her first ‘look my heart seemed for 
and instant to pause; then it leaped vio- 
lently. She spoke. I never could remem- 
ber afterward what she said. But with her 
first words came to me a great revelation. 

The guns still thundered in the distance. 
Brutal Earth men were slaying and being 
slain by the thousands out there. I was 
still in the planet I had cursed from the 
bottom of my heart a thousand times a 
day. 

But in a twinkling it had all changed. 
It had suddenly become a most interest- 
ing world in which I somehow by a strange 
metamorphosis of soul found myself at 
home. 

At last I had learned the meaning of 
love. 

F rom that moment, without being con- 
scious of it, I seemed, as I realize now, 
to take the leadership of the expedition. 
Only one thing mattered, and that was 
the safety and comfort of this glorious 
girl, and I was the one ordained to in- 
sure it. If I thought of Hunter at all in 
the matter it was only with a feeling of 
jealousy lest he, too, share in the glorious 
emotion that obsessed me. 

But of such sentiment on his part, there 
was no evidence. He was all cool, swift 
efficiency. If he noticed in any way my 
new attitude, he did not betray his knowl- 
edge. 

Our plan of action from this point had 
been carefully worked out and agreed up- 
on. Everything proceeded without mishap. 

We purposed to drive boldly down the 
valley to the front battle-Une, asphyxiat- 
ing the troops as we went, and, pass di- 



rectly through the lines into the territory 
held by the English. 

We had devised capes from the robes 
found in the car to hide our German uni- 
forms at the moment of entering the Eng- 
lish lines, and each had a suit of civilian 
clothes into which we purposed to change 
immediately afterward. From there on our 
papers would protect us. 

As we proceeded toward the front we 
soon reached an area where our gas had 
not extended. Even to our untrained eye 
it was evident that things were amiss with 
the Germans. 

As we learned afterward, the Germans 
in this sector had just made a brilliant 
charge following a terrific artillery duel. 
They had captured a section of the Eng- 
lish trenches and silenced their batteries. 
To this last fact we owed our immunity 
from danger from the English fire, which 
beforehand had worried us not a little. 

But now the victors were ready to push 
forward again, and something had gone 
awry. Fresh men were expected from the 
base back of us to help consolidate these 
gains. The guns demanded ammunition 
that was due from this same base. Am- 
bulances should have removed the wound- 
ed. None of these things had arrived. 

We had put an important base out of 
commission with our gas. 

In the confusion and hesitation that re- 
sulted we pushed forward over the shell- 
torn road to the rear trenches. Here we 
left the car, throwing our capes over our 
uniforms and discarding our helmets. 

Before anyone could molest us, we had 
opened the second of our deadly jars and 
scattered its contents. 

A few moments later we were thread- 
ing our way through the labyrinth of com- 
munication trenches and across what had 
lately been the torn and deadly area of 
no man’s land. 

We arrived at the new position the Ger- 
mans had taken before they were over- 
come by the gas, just as the English had 
rallied their forces and were about to 
countercharge. We had climbed to the top 
of the trench preparatory to dashing 
across to the English lines when a star- 
shell burst near by. 

A scant, fifty yards away a yelling fine 
of brown-clad men were leaping toward 
us from their trenches. Instinctively we 
threw our hands in the air and shouted. 

I can readily understand that we must 
have presented a weird and Impressive 
sight to the battle-distorted imaginations 
of those oncoming men, three tall, robed 
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figures, our fair hair shining like halos only to turn back to my Introduction of 
under the star -shell's glare. Margaret. 

The brown line directly in front of us But to the clairvoyant vision lent me by 
wavered for an instant. Distinctly to our my new-born love there was no such, con- 
ears came an awed cry from some one in fusion of Identity. I readily concede that 
the ranks: " Elizabeth is an estimable and attractive 

“The Angels! The Angels!” girl, but have never yet ceased to won- 

Then the others swept them on toward der that from the start Hunter seemed to 
us. be more drawn to her than to Margaret, 

At that we awoke to the peril of our a fact, to be sure, for which I was devoutly 
exposed position, and, dropping back into grateful. 

the trenches, took shelter in a dugout I had no reason to believe, however, that 
while the brown line thundered over our he entertaine'd for her a feeling similar to 
heads. ^ my interest in her sister. 



An hour or more later we were picked 
up by a patrol well back of the English 
lines. We told him a fanciful tale of com- 
ing up from a channel port in a car which 
had broken down. We said we had lost 
our way while searching for the hospital 
in which the young lady’s sister lay ill. 

Despite the fact that the hospital was 
m.any miles away, our papers satisfied our 
challengers, and we were presently on our 
way to our destination in a military car. 

But to this day there persist strange 
legends of the Angels who appeared over 
the battle-field and encouraged the Eng- 
lish troops to retrieve a sharp defeat and 
hold their line from further German ad- 
vance. These tales are many and various, 
but the standard version of the story, 
though giving a somewhat different time 
and location to the. incident, is so near to 
the account of our actual experience that 
I have always been convinced that we un- 
wittingly furnished the foundation of the 
legend of “The Angels of Mons.” 

L ittle did Hunter and I realize when 
we started out on our chivalrous ad- 
venture, having as its purpose the rescue 
of Margaret Fanwood and her. reunion 
with her sick sister Elizabeth, that we 
were destined to spend three long years 
amid the tragic scenes of this Earth war. 

We would have been even more amazed 
had we been told that we would spend 
those years there willingly, and in the end 
play an all-important part in bringing 
that terrible conflict to its close. 

We arrive at the base hospital to find 
Elizabeth Fanwood at the crisis of her ill- 
ness, to which, happily, the arrival of her 
sister gave a favorable turn, and she was 
soon on the road to recovery. 

Elizabeth and Margaret were twin. sis- 
ters, and, with the former restored to 
health, I defy the casual stranger to tell 
them apart. I have described Margaret. 
For the reader to know Elizabeth, he has 



A S TIME wore on, indeed, my devotion 
became a source of misery rather than 
of happiness. My sober sense told me of 
its hopelessness. I could, no more than 
Hunter, conceive of union with an alien 
Earth maiden. Abhorrent was the thought 
of wedding one of Venus not of our own 
clan. 

Yet I could not tolerate the thought of 
leaving her. I was secretly relieved, there- 
fore, when Hunter again got into com- 
munication with Gresham and learned 
from him that the secret service of all the 
allied powers had taken up our search for 
the queen and the lady, and that we 
might better remain in France or Eng- 
land and await their reports, as we could 
not accomplish anything on our own ac- 
count. 

He did not make it clear to us why these 
great nations were so concerned over the 
whereabouts of the missing members of 
our party. Indeed, we ourselves had about 
given them up for dead. But we were too 
unfamiliar with the relative values of 
Earth affairs at that time to be Impressed 
by the strangeness of this interest. We 
rather attributed it to Gresham’s hope 
that he could eventually induce Hunter to 
give up the secret of his powerful gas. 

But Hunter, though often Importuned 
by this English officer, who had been pro- 
moted for his exploits in the Pacific to an 
important post in the home office, could 
not yet bring himself to take active part 
in this Earth quarrel. He still held it our 
duty to return to Venus as soon as we 
were successful in rescuing our two miss- 
ing women. 

So we compromised by taking up a work 
of mercy in one of the Salvation Army 
huts near the base hospital where the 
Fanwood sisters were employed. 

And as time went on we began, at first 
unconsciously, to take sides in the war. 
The French and - English and Belgians, 
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once we come to know them well, proved 
far less barbarous than all Earth people 
had at first seemed. We came to under- 
stand that they were engaged in this hor- 
rible butchery against their will, against a 
race of outlaw barbarians who sought to 
destroy them. The terrible sufferings of 
these people appealed more and more to 
our sympathies and aroused more and 
more our hatred for the Germans. 

Then, too, as the Fanwood sisters told 
us of their native land of America, we be- 
gan to realize that the peoples of the 
Earth were striving for the ideals that 
were our birthright in Venus. And in 
some respects we had to concede that 
there were things we could profitably 
learn from them and as profitably trans- 
plant in Venus on our return there. 

At this point in our education a report 
from Gresham renewed our Interest in 
startling fashion in our search for the 
queen and the Lady of the South. 

The Russian revolution had just taken 
place. But in' the midst of the rejoicing 
over the overthrow of the Czar of that 
country, the secret service had unearthed 
evidence that there was on foot a deep- 
laid and obscure plot to make the revolu- 
tion of advantage'' to certain unknown 
seekers for power. 

A sect called the Bolshevlki had been 
formed. Their principles, when we learned 
them, reminded us strongly of the system 
of society without laws that had worked 
so peacefully in Venus. But we knew now 
enough of the nature of the Earth people 
to agree that’ such a system could never 
work here. Nor did we believe it possible 
that such an idea could have originated 
In an earthly brain. 

This conviction gained strength when 
Gresham reported that the apparent orig- 
inator of this plot was an unknown wom- 
an who had in her power a renegade Ger- 
man officer., These two, keeping behind 
the scenes with figureheads in the fore- 
ground, proposed to take control of all 
Russia. 

Meantime there were hints of a plot in 
Germany similarly bred by a woman and 
an unknown German nobleman. This pair 
proposed to overthrow the Kaiser and 
seize even more autocratic power than he 
had held, under the pretense of giving 
Germany a people’s government. They 
proposed to wait till the present German 
power had conquered the Allies, then seize 
the power themselves, and by acting in 
cooperation with the Russian conspira- 
tors, rule the world. 



These plotters could not be located or 
positively identified, but from bits picked 
up here and there, Gresham was con- 
vinced, as he had suspected for some 
time, that they had to deal, in Germany, 
with our Queen of the Night, and in Rus- 
sia with the Lady of the South. 

After Hunter and I had carefully'’‘gone 
over the evidence, there was not the 
slightest doubt in our minds that Gresham 
was correct. 

We sat up long into the night debating 
this astounding news. These two women 
who had so nearly wrecked Venus must 
needs try their ambitious schemes on an- 
other planet, this time working together. 
The queen had evidently recovered her 
sight, and with it all her mad ambitions. 
The lady had meantime fallen under her 
spell. 

Here was the complex dilemma. We had 
saved Venus by removing these women 
from the planet. Must we now save the 
Earth in the same way? If so, where 
would we take these troublesome females 
next? If back to Venus, then that planet 
would be in worse case than before. 

Meantime it was still an academic ques- 
tion, forVe knew not where to lay our 
hands on these women. And two long, 
disastrous years were destined to pass be- 
fore we obtained that knowledge. 

My readers know too well to need repeti- 
tion what happened in those two years, as 
far as open history is concerned — how 
Germany pressed her victories till it 
seemed indeed that she was about to swal- 
low the world; how peaceful America was 
at last forced into the struggle when it 
appeared too late to stem the tide. 

The Lady’s Bolshevik plot in Russia be- 
came a hideous success. The queen’s ma- 
chinations in Germany ripened to the 
point where it was ready to break forth the 
moment the expected triumph of the Ger- 
man arms was certain. 

In this crisis Gresham sent for us to 
come at once to London. 

His message was so urgent that we com- 
plied, and met him two days later in the 
London headquarters of the secret service. 

This was the substance of what he told 
us: it had just been learned that the queen 
and the lady and their male partners were 
to meet shortly in an obscure village on 
the Baltic Sea to complete their plans for 
the subjection of the world. Though the 
Germans were now apparently in retreat, 
that was a part of the queen’s plot. She 
would, use the panic at home to overthrow 
the Kaiser’s government, and on the in- 
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stant the renewed armies of Germany, 
re-enforced by Russia, would turn on the 
Allies and destroy them. 

The Baltic conference must be broken 
up; Hunter and his flying-ship alone 
could do it. 

Hunter paced the floor for a few mo- 
ments in deep thought. When he spoke, 
Gresham and I both gasped in astonish- 
ment. 

“I will stop that conference,” he said, 
“if I have to kill both those women. More- 
over, I will destroy the German nation so 
that it will never again trouble the Earth.” 

O NE dark night early in the fall of 1918, 
our flying-ship, repaired and once 
more in working order, with Hunter again 
in command, and all our party on board 
save the two still missing women, hovered 
high over the retreating German battle- 
line at the pivotal point on the western 
front. 

Immediately after Hunter’s desperate 
decision to destroy the German people, we 
had left England on a swift cruiser bound 
for our deserted island in the Pacific. We 
had arrived there to find all our band still 
alive and slowly becoming acclimated to 
Earth surroundings, but terribly home- 
sick for Venus, and loud in their expres- 
sions of joy at the prospect of returning 
thither. 

We had brought with us on the cruiser 
all the necessary supplies for stocking our 
ship for the great home voyage through 
space. In a day’s time we were ready for 
the departure. 

But first we must perform the tragic 
errand which now found us poised in mid- 
air back of the German lines. 

Now at a word from Hunter a great jar 
of strong anesthetic fluid was dropped 
over the rail. Then with gasmasks ad- 
justed we slowly sank to the ground. For 
the dropping of the gas was only the be- 
ginning of our campaign. 

Our ship was now equipped with ma- 
chine-guns from the cruiser to ward off 
any attack from German airplanes. But 
due to the darkness, and the fact that we 
were well back of the line of the air patrol, 
we had no such adventure. 

When our ship touched the aground 
Hunter came forth from the motor cabin 
swathed from held to foot in white gauze, 
with rubber gloves on his hands, and a 
mask over his face. In his hands he 
carried a small glass jar. 

He left the ship alone and was gone 
for about an hour. What he did during 
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that time he never told anyone but myself. 

Ages ago, in Venus, before our scientists 
completed the elimination of disease, there 
broke out a deadly plague which killed 
every victim it attacked and spread with 
terrible rapidity. It was at last conquered, 
and its germ absolutely eradicated, save 
as scientists kept and cultivated it In their 
laboratories so that succeeding generations 
of doctors might be familiar with it in case 
the plague ever revived. 

Hunter had brought with him on the 
ship a jar of these germs, with the idea 
in mind that in our search for a new 
world we might find a region inhabited 
by fierce beasts that could best be- eradi- 
cated by. use of these germs. 

Now his purpose was to treat the Ger- 
man people as he had planned to treat 
these hypothetical beasts. 

Accordingly he had taken his jar with 
him on this night and smeared these 
germ cultures on the faces of a score or 
more of the soldiers who lay unconscious 
from our gas. 

All Earth readers remember the terrible 
plague that started in Germany in the’ 
fall bf 1918, and swept over the Earth. 
Your doctors called it Spanish influenza. 
It was in reality the plague of Venus, 
started by Hunter in and attempt to wipe 
out the German people. 

That he failed in destroying that people, 
of course, you know. He could not foresee 
that the difference of constitution between 
the men of Venus and Earth rendered the 
disease less deadly with the latter. But, 
for all that, this plague had a terrible 
effect on this war-stricken population. It 
has been believed by many that the in- 
fluenza epidemic in reality was the final 
blow to the morale of the German people 
and really stopped the war. 

It was a source of lasting remorse with 
Hunter, however, that he had not foreseen 
the spread of the plague to other nations, 
whereby thousands of lives he had never 
meant to take were sacrificed to the all 
too deadly scourge. 

But in little over an hour after our 
landing in Germany our task there was 
completed, and we were on our swift way 
through the air to the Baltic village where 
the momentous conference between inter- 
national and interplanetary conspirators 
was taking place. 

I took that last Earth voyage vdth sink- 
ing heart. 

It meant to me that I was soon to leave 
behind a world which now held all that 
waa to me most dear. 
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I had not had the courage to bid a final 
farewell to Margaret Fanwood. Indeed, 
when Hunter and I had departed for 
England at Gresham’s call, we had not 
seemed to realize that it; meant a perma- 
nent parting 

I HAD up to that moment never avowed 
my hopeless love. But we must have 
felt at that parting some premonition 
that it was for more than a matter of dayk 
I had started to bid her, a formal farewell 
when my emotions flew out of control. I 
swept her into my arms and' declared my 
love, and had the brief rapture of hearing 
her avow hers in turn. Then I parted 
from her abruptly without pledge and 
without hope. Now I realized that it was 
better that I had never seen her again. 
It could have meant only pain for us both. 

I was so absorbed in these bitter re- 
flections that I hardly realized when we 
reached our rendezvous. Hunter called 
me to the deck and pointed down to a 
little huddle of buildings on the shore of 
a great sea. 

Through our telescope, another Earth 
contrivance that we had added to our 
ship, we could make out a streamer of 
white flying from a window of one of these 
buildings. It meant that this was the 
house where the conference was to take 
place. It was the signal agreed upon with 
the spy who had worked his way into 
the confidence of the conspirators only to 
betray them, another despicable Earth 
custom, of which perforce we must make 
use. 

We dropped down a little nearer to the 
village, and then once more, for the last 
time on Earth, made use of a jar of our 
anesthetic fluid that had played such 
an important part in tlie destinies of two 
worlds. 

A few minutes later we descended into 
a lifeless village and made our way to the 
house with the white streamer. 

In a barricaded basement we found the 
four conspirators senseless over a table 
around which they had apparently been 
settling the affairs of the world. 

When we restored the two women to 
consciousness, to our surprise they seemed 
relieved and delighted to see us, rather 
than chagrined as we had supposed. 

“Oh! Take us back to Venus! Take us 
back to Venus!” were the queen’s first 
words as soon as she was able to speak. 
Then, seeing her still unconscious male 
companion, she turned white and rushed 
to him with a cry of alarm. 



“Oh! He Isn’t dead! He mustn’t be!” 

“He is all right I’ll bring him around 
as I did you, as soon as we decide what 
to do,” Hunter said. 

The Lady, who had shown the same 
fear as to her own companion, looked 
up at this. 

“There is only one thing' to do.'' Go back 
to Venus! she said. “We have learned our 
lessons, and we are' cured. Let us go back.” 

“I don’t understand,” Hunter said at 
length, turning to the queen. “My cousin, 
is this another trick to hoodwink me 
again? How/ about your great conspiracy 
to rule the world? We know all about it 
and came here to stop it.” 

“We came here to stop it, too,” was her 
amazing reply. ”1 once wanted to rule 
Venus. Then when I came to this Earth 
and thought Venus was destroyed, I began 
-planning how I should rule the Earth. 
Then when he took me away with him, 
and I learned to love him and he made 
me his wife, I saw my opportunity. He 
was ambitious, and I spurred him on. 

“Meanwhile the Lady had loved and fled 
with another ambitious man, a friend of 
my husband’s. When they were students 
together they planned some day to win 
power together, in Russia he saw his op- 
portunity, and in her the one to help him. 

“So each pair of us plotted, and finally 
got together again. But I have been 
overfed with the sight of the terrible 
power I once coveted. I see now how 
dangerous and evil it is; how it had nearly 
ruined this Earth, how it would com- 
pletely ruin it if our plans went through. 

“We tried to persuade our husbands just 
now, to drop it all, but they would not. 
Can’t you save us? And in saving us save 
the Earth?” 

“But how about these men, your hus- 
bands?” asked Hunter doubtfully. “They 
will be left behind to go on with your 
conspiracy.” 

“No!. No!” cried both women in chorus. 
“We can’t go without them!” 

“Can’t the custom of Venus be changed 
to let us keep husbands not of our clan?” 
demanded the lady. “Was I so far wrong 
in my old ideas? Many of the women 
wished it. 

“I see now how foolish I was in my at- 
tempt to make men support women in 
idleness. What I have seen of that on 
Earth has cured me. Let me go back and 
undo the mischief I wrought in Venus with 
that false notion. 

“But. let me teach the people of Venus 
that love Is free of clan. Love has come 
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to Venus, at last, and not any custom can 
stop it!” 

Hunter smiled in responsive sympathy. 

“I think you are right!” he said atU‘^st; 
“Perhaps I, can persuade my father to 
use his influence to change the custom. I 
see things differently now.” 

S OME hours later, when the ship was 
once more in the air and the two 
couples were in their staterooms, the 
wives beginning the long process of con- 
soling their imperial-minded husbands for 
their lost Earth, I approached Hunter, who 
was alone in the motor-cabin. A faint 
hope was knocking at my heart. 

“Hunter,” I said, “when you absolved 
the queen and the Lady for marrying out 
of their clans, did you mean it to apply 
only to them?” 

He eyed me quizzically. 

“Just what do you mean, Scribner?” he 
demanded. “Have you by any chance 
someone in mind whom you’d like to 
carry back to Venus?” 

“No!” I said, emboldened by his man- 
ner. "I have someone, whom I want to 
stay on Earth with; someone whom I know 
would never be happy in our strange world 
of Venus. For to most people it is not 
given to adapt themselves to any other 
world than the one of their birth. I can 
be happy here with the woman I have 
learned to love.” 

“So you, too, have learned what real 
love means? The Earth has been a great 
educator!” was all he said. 

“I can scarcely bear the thought of 



leaving you, old friend,” I went on. “Will 
you think I am a deserter?” 

. “I will not let you desert me,” he said 
'sharply. “For if' you desert me, you 'will 
have to desert my sister-in-law, and I 
won’t have a relative of mine treated so. 

“I mean that just before we went to 
England to meet Gresham the old chap- 
lain at the base hospital was good enough 
to marry me to the finest little lady in two 
worlds, formerly Miss Elizabeth Fanwood. 
I’m on my way back to France now to 
join her. If you care to stop off and con- 
sole Margaret for the loss of a sister, you 
have my blessing. 

“I have arranged it all with Weaver,” 
he went on. “The gruff old sea-dog’s heart 
is broken, but he is somewhat reconciled 
by the fact that neither the queen nor the 
Lady has caught me. He will drop us in 
France, in the night, without the knowl- 
edge of the rest, and then go on to Venus. 
I've written a long letter to my father 
which will reconcile him, and start some 
needed reforms in Venus. 

“Scribner, old friend, once we pined for 
change.. We got many changes that we 
didn’t find so alluring at close range. But 
I think now w'e have found something 
changeable that will fascinate us to the 
end. For what is more changeable than 
the ways and moods of an Earth maiden? 

“At the same time we’ve found some- 
thing that is unchangeable, yet will never 
weary us with its monotony., 

“For each of us, Scribner, there is a 
world of never change, the heart of the 
woman that is waiting for him in France.” 
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A LOG fire roared In the fireplace, its 
fitful light playing over the strong 
face of my companion. Outside, the 
shrieking wind, the crash of thunder, the 
flare of lightning, the chill rain beating 
on roof and window pane, as though daring 
us to face its fury, served to accentuate the 
warmth within. Around the log walls the 
mounted heads, trophies of peak and 
forest, seemed in the uncertain light to 
lift and listen as though the wings of the 
storm had reborn in them the spirit of 
the wild. 

As I watched my companion’s face a 
change came over it. Something out of 
the storm seemed to have taken possession 
of him. He no longer gazed reflectively 
into the fire’s heart. His eyes glowed 
fiercely, his hands gripped the chair until 
the knuckles gleamed white through the 
tan, his dark, seamed face showed tense 
beneath his white hair. He was living over 
again some long past adventure. 

, My mind turned back over the fifteen 
years I had known him, and I recalled 
that never, a spring had passed that the 
call of the wild did not claim him; that he 
did not leave the easy, comfortable club 
life of the city and wander off alone into 
the mountains. 



Born to one century, child of 
another, he wandered lost, un- 
til a weird summons came to 
him across the ages, and his 
soul leaped, exultant, to meet 
the most ancient challenge of 
all* * 9 * 




He was nearly seventy years old, and 
during his youth this wanderlust must 
have led him into far places and shown 
him strange sights. 

The storm passed, leaving behind a 
gentle rain pattering on the roof, as though 
to make amends, to soothe the storm- 
strained nerves. ’The old man relaxed; 
the light in his eyes died down, and, be- 
coming conscious of my scrutiny, he turned 
to me and smilingly answered my un- 
spoken question. 

“Yes, Bob, I have been living in the past. 
The shrieking wind and driving rain took 
me back over twoscore years and brought 
before my eyes a picture of bygone days. 
I was in a wild country of deep canyons 
and towering mountains, and another 
battle of the elements was on. I saw the 
fighting blood of my partner — as queer a 
partner as man ever had — rising to meet 
the challenge of the storm. I felt the 
portent of a strange adventure coming 
with the night, and for a moment the chill 
dread of the unknown took strong hold of 
me. Bob, I am minded to tell you a tale 
of my youth, so wild, so weird, so unbeliev- 
able as to appear almost the ravings of a 
madman. 

“It is a story that for nearly half a 
century I have never mentioned, for fear 
of being considered either mad or a liar.” 

He paused, and again his eyes sought 
the glowing coals. 



“Another lightning flash, 
• and I saw him raise his club 

to strike. . . . ’’ 
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“Tell me; I will not misunderstand,” I 
said softly, hardly daring to breathe, lest 
the spell be broken and he lose the im- 
pulse to unlock his secret. 

He nodded slowly, but sat silent for so 
long I was afraid he had again given up 
to reverie. Then — 

T he spring of 1873 found me prospecting 
for gold in the Sierra Madre, in as wild 
and rugged a country as it has ever been 
my experience to travel. 

About a month prior to the main events 
of this story I had come upon Bull, lying 
in a canyon with one leg broken, and 
several ribs cracked. He had been trying 
to climb the almost perpendicular wall 
when -a brush to which he had trusted his 
weight gave way, giving him a nasty fall. 
It was not until some time later he con- 
fided to me that he had heard me coming 
and, wanting to be let alone, had en- 
deavored to take the quickest way out. 

I managed to set his leg, and brought 
him around in good shape, and from that 
time until his death I never had a friend 
more staunchly true. Whence he came and 
where he was going I never knew. He at- 
tached himself to me, saying simply that I 
had been good to him and he would go 
jwith me. He said his name was Bull, and 
if he ever had another he never said so. 

I never did know who he was, and not 
until years later — after some delving as 
an amateur into anthropology and some of 
its allied sciences — did I begin to under- 
stand him, to appreciate the' fact that I 
had had as a partner one of nature's rarest 
abnormalities — a throw-back, a reversion 
to type, a man born fifteen thousand years 
after his time. 

Imagine a man with the long arms, the 
deep^ thick chest, and the enormous 
strength of one of the larger anthropoids. 
Add to this an indescribable restlessness, 
an overpowering urge to physical action 
during a storm, increasing in direct pro- 
portion to its violence, and you have a 
brief mental picture of Bull, the fruit of 
atavism. 

I have watched him by the camp fire 
grow uneasy at the approach of a storm 
and with the first crash of thunder and 
downpour of rain disappear in the dark 
and remain until its fury was spent. I 
remember one night in particular, when 
one of the worst electric storms I have 
ever witnessed caught us in the moimtalns. 
With the thunder ceaselessly crashing and 
reverberating through the canyons, and 
the lightning playing Incessantly over the 



sky, I saw Bull grasp a sapling, wrench It 
out by the roots, and break off the top. 
Gripping the base as one would a club, he 
disappeared beyond the firelight to return 
some hours later covered with blood and 
with the skin of one arm torn almost to 
ribbons. The next day about half a mile 
from camp we passed a dead grizzly with 
, his skull crushed in. 

Day by day we wandered deeper into 
the mountains, following no trail, but 
travelling generally to the southwest. Oc- 
casionally we would spend a day or two 
examining a likely-looking ledge or pan- 
ning the gravel along a promising stream. 
We were content to take our time, vary- 
ing our diet of pay-streak bacon and ban- 
nock with an occasional feast of venison 
or grouse. 

One evening, supper over and our horses 
hobbled for the night, I was smoking my 
last pipe, and Bull, in a characteristic at^ 
tltude, squatted just beyond the firelight 
with his head on his knees, gazing into the 
coals. Knocking out the ashes, I looked 
up, about to suggest that we turn in, but 
Bull was not there. I had heard no sound, 
nor seen any movement, yet he had dis- 
appeared almost before my eyes. He had 
heard something I had not, and had gone 
to investigate. So I thought as I rose to go 
to my blankets. 

A twig snapped behind me, and instinc- 
tively I whirled. Advancing into the fire- 
light with right hand over his head, palm 
toward me, was a young Yaqui. Behind 
him, just at the edge of the fire-glow, Bull 
squatted on. the ground as though he had 
never moved. The lad ' stoically accepted 
the tobacco I offered him, and we smoked 
for some minutes. Finally he said: 

“Me, I hate greaser — white man kill 
greaser, me friend of white man.. White 
man not go farther this way. Bad!” 

Bull looked at him queerly. 

“Why bad?” he asked. 

“Evil spirits. Bad, much bad, enemy all 
living things. All time kill. Indian, white 
man, all animal — go into valley, never 
come back. Me friend of white man. See 
fire, white man’s fire. Come tell not go.” 

I tried to find out the location of this 
hidden valley, but he either could not or 
would not say. He said sometimes one 
could hear the “call”, that one who heard 
it, unless he wore a charm, would, have to 
follow. He had never heard it, but his 
grandfather, who had worn the snake 
charm, had heard it, and had saved him- 
self by running many miles. He, had that 
charm, he said. 
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To make light of his superstition would 
have wounded his pride, for he sincerely- 
believed in it and had gone out of his way 
to warn us. My companion seemed strange- 
ly impressed with the tale, and his eyes 
never left the youth. I persuaded the lad 
to stay with us that night with the promise 
of much bacon and coffee for breakfast, 
and so we stretched out, feet to the fire, 
and were soon dead to the world. 

You know. Bob, that a man living in the 
wilds for months at a time will instinctive- 
ly awaken some time between twelve and 
two o’clock, possibly stir up the fire a bit, 
or maybe just look around, dimly realizing 
that everything is still for the moment, 
and then turn over and go to sleep again. 
This night I awakened suddenly from a 
sound sleep to full consciousness and found 
myself sitting up. The fire had died down 
to a small bed of coals. The stars gleamed 
coldly overhead, enhancing the blackness 
of the tall pines rising in battalions above 
us on the mountainsides. No breath of air 
stirred: no living thing moved; the silence 
was absolute. 

And yet — was that a sound — or was it 
but an impression on some supersensitive 
auditory nerve? I cannot describe the sen- 
sation. 

I can only say that it gave to me the 
impression of an exhaled breath in a long- 
drawn rising and falling cadence. I felt a 
chill, a nameless fear, take hold of me, 
and become conscious that I was bathed 
in cold perspiration. Then I looked across 
at Bull, and knew it was not imagination. 
He had heard what I had not. 

He stood, half-crouched, his long arms 
half crooked and extended slightly for- 
ward, with his hands clawlike, his eyes 
staring straight ahead. My own muscles 
Involuntarily contracted at the sight of his 
tense, strained position. Then he relaxed, 
shook himself as though throwing off a 
noxious covering, glanced at me, and lay 
down again to sleep. I looked to where our 
visitor slept, but he had chosen a spot a 
little apart, and in the darkness I could 
not pick him out. 

I T WAS some time before I finally com- 
posed myself and dropped off to sleep. 
I slept fitfully and rested but little. Once 
or twice during those moments of half 
wakefulness I seemed dimly to realize that 
Bull, lying Just on the other side of the 
dead fire, was tossing and muttering in his 
sleep. Finally I dropped into the sound, 
dreamless slumber of a healthy man and 
did not awaken until it was quite light. 
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Bull already had the fire going and was 
cooking breakfast. 

Daylight put an entirely different aspect 
on the matter, and I was convinced that 
I had had a particularly vivid nightmare. 
Then I discovered that our Indian had 
departed some time during the night, and 
his tracks on the bank of the creek showed 
that he had been running hard. 

Breakfast was eaten slowly and in 
silence. The ponies were packed and 
everything was in readiness to move, yet 
I hesitated. Something held me — an in- 
describable feeling made me long to turn 
back; that most potent of fears, the fear 
of the unknown, gripped me and told me 
that ahead was a danger such as no man 
of our time had ever known. With a start 
I came out of my day dream and, cursing 
myself for a superstitious young fool, 
swung into the saddle and gave the word 
to start. 

Bull, already mounted, had been watch- 
ing me closely, for he seemed to under- 
stand better than I did what was going on 
Inside of me, and when I gave the word to 
start he touched the lead horse lightly and 
we went on up the valley without a word. 
I was lost in thought and paid but sub- 
conscious attention to the surroundings as 
I travelled. 

Gradually I became conscious that all 
was not right with our little cavalcade, 
and then I noticed that Bull was not him- 
self. He rode slumped forward with his 
head upon his chest, his whole being seem- 
ing to give off a kind of despair. Even his 
broncho seemed affected by the attitude 
of its master and plodded along with head 
down. I pulled up alongside of him and 
asked if he were ill. He gave me a queer 
look out of the corners of his eyes and 
shook his head. 

“No,” he said; “but this will be my last 
^ ride. I know. I have much to think about, 
and it is sometimes hard to think.” 

Then my nerves snapped, and I berated 
him for a fool. 

“Are you going to believe the supersti- 
tious nonsense of a savage?” I concluded. 
“Do you actually believe that wild tale of 
an evil spirit, a ‘call’ which brings living 
things to it to be devoured? I credited 
you with more sense.” 

“This is not a spirit,” he said. “I can 
almost tell you what it is. I have strange 
dreams at night, of other lands and other 
people like myself and yet not like me, and 
of animals not like any you ever knew. I 
have been thinking. I must have lived 
before, some time long ago, and the dreams 
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are my memories. So I know what we go 
to, and I will not come back.” 

This was the longest speech I had ever 
heard Bull make, and, after all, might 
there not be something in what he said 
about his dreams? I was silent. Incon- 
ceivable as It was that his dreams of a 
prehistoric existence could have anything 
to do with our present experience, he be- 
lieved them, and it was not for me to scoff 
at his beliefs. It was significant that 
neither of us mentioned the experience 
of the night. 

We had camped at the entrance to a 
valley and, continuing up this valley as 
the morning wore on, the character of the 
country gradually changed. The sides of 
the vaUey steepened and the floor nar- 
rowed until It assumed the aspect of a 
deep canyon. Mountains rose on all sides, 
towering above us like mighty sentinels of 
that wild, untamable land. Their dim, 
pine-clad slopes showed darkly; their 
forests pregnant with the mystery of un- 
known wild life that thrived in their dim 
aisles. The canyon continued to narrow 
until it seemed as though it must soon end 
in the convergence of Its two walls. 

About nine o’clock Bull, who was ahead, 
dismounted and beckoned me to come for- 
ward. I went to where he knelt looking 
at something on the ground, and saw him 
examining, in the soft loam near a little 
spring, the largest grizzly track I have ever 
seen. 

“Made yesterday,” said Bull, after noting 
for a moment the condition of the water 
which had settled in the heel impressions. 

The hunting instinct was aroused In both 
of us, and Bull, who was never more happy 
than when on a game trail, started for- 
ward on foot. We travelled for some 
distance, when I saw light through the 
trees, as though the floor and walls of the 
valley had been cut off, leaving nothing 
but empty space ahead of us. When we 
came to this point I saw that such was 
Indeed the case. 

A lmost directly, at our feet, about five 
hundred feet below, was as beautiful 
a little pocket in the mountains as I have 
ever beheld. It was about two miles square. 
Covered with rich grass and thickly dotted 
with groves of willow and cottonwoods, 
with a little stream , winding in and out 
among the groves, , and disappearing al- 
most directly below us into some under- 
groimd cavern, It looked like a veritable 
paradise surrounded by great, forbidding 
cliffs. At our feet was a trail leading to our 



right across the face of the cliff. It was 
little more than a narrow ledge, but it led 
to the valley and must have been used by 
our quarry. 

Bull stood looking down Into the little 
cuplike pocket. His actions and his ex- 
pression seemed to speak of a shrinking, 
stomach chilling fear as he drew back 
from the edge. 

Turning to me, he said in a low, half 
choking voice: 

“It lives here. This is the place.” 

“Well, go ahead then. What are you 
afraid of? We need that skin for moc- 
casins,” I cried impatiently. 

“I mean the Yaqui's evil spirit,” he 
replied. 

“Rot — if you’re afraid, stay here. I’m 
going down to get that bear.” 

I started forward, but Bull gripped me 
by the shoulder. 

“If you go, I go, and I go first,” he said 
simply. 

Shaking himself, as I had seen him do 
that night, he bent his eyes to the trail 
once more and started on the perilous 
descent. Leading my horse, and with the 
packhorses last, I cautiously negotiated 
the first hundred yards of the trail and 
found that it gradually widened a little so 
that, though there was little chance of 
falling over the edge, there was danger of 
falling under the horses’ hoofs. Bull was 
already down, and, unable to stop had I 
wanted to, I finally reached the bottom 
amid an avalanche of gravel from the feet 
of the sliding horses behind me. 

“Bear’s not far off. We’d better make 
camp now,” said Bull. 

His attitude of assuming the leadership 
did not annoy me. Instead, for once I was 
glad to shift the responsibility. For some 
unaccountable reason a change had come 
over me. I was not so sure of myself, now 
that I was down. I did not like this little 
pocket: it was too inviting; the sun shone 
too brightly on^too luxuriant vegetation; 
the forbidding walls hemming it in gave 
me the feeling of being trapped, and I was 
already beginning to regret the impulse 
that made me ignore the warnings I had 
received. Had it not been for a foolish, 
boyish pride, I should have suggested we 
leave the place immediately. 

Mounting his horse, Bull followed the 
left wall searching for a suitable place to 
camp. There were several spots with 
springs and excellent forage for the horses, 
which seemed ideal to me, but none of 
these got a second look from him. Keeping 
close to the cliffs, we had travelled for 
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perhaps a mile when we came to where a 
slight break in them formed a little pocket 
about twenty feet square. In a corner of 
this pocket a spring of clear, cold water 
boiled in the sandy bottom of a little 
depression. Here Bull chose to camp. He 
unsaddled'the horses and threw the packs 
into the far end of the break. 

A thick growth of scrub oak grew along 
the base of the cliffs, and while I unpacked 
and started to make a lunch he took the 
axe and cut wood. He stopped only when 
i called him to eat. ' The meal over, he 
directed me to taka an axe and help. I 
started to protest that more than enough 
was already cut; but with a curt, "It’s my 
party now; we need it all,” he started to 
cut more wood. We did not stop for an 
hour, and then only when he had cut 
enough to last a week — so it seemed to me. 

Not content with this, he directed me to 
help him cut down a grove of large cotton- 
woods which grew a short way from camp. 
Without trimming them, we dragged them 
in with the aid of the horses, and at Bull’s 
direction formed such an impenetrable 
barrier around our camp as^ would have 
defied an elephant to break through. 

Bull, seeming to work against time, did 
feats of strength that day which I firmly 
believe will never be equaled by any man. 
Leaving me to handle the horses, he would 
lift great trunks and , pile them high up 
overhead, bracing them with other trees 
placed at right angles. Only when the 
entrance to our camp was completely sur- 
rounded and a small entrance cut through 
the barrier, low down, did he quit. 

The afternoon was well advanced when 
we finished, but Bull, taking his rifle, sug- 
gested we see what had become of the 
grizzly. Tying the horses outside the bar- 
rier and close to the cliff, we proceeded on 
foot and were soon on the trail. We had 
travelled about a mile when we came upon 
the scene of what must have been such a 
battle of great beasts as this earth has 
not witnessed since that far off time when 
the giant saurians fought amid the slime 
and ooze of some long covered marsh of 
the Jurassic period. 

Blood covered everything, blood and now 
and again a strip of flesh with the long 
brown, silver-tipped hair of the grizzly 
clinging to it. The sod was torn up over a 
strip a hundred yards long. From what 
could be made out of the tracks the bear 
must have been trying to flee, but was 
pvertaken time and again and forced to 
fight. And such a battle as he must have 
put up! 



But his conqueror— what sort of a mon- 
ster must it have been to cause a grizzly, 
the most fearless of wild animals, to take 
flight, force him to turn and fighting in 
desperation for his life, to be conquered! 

There were two inexplicable facts to be 
read from the spoor. One was the tracks of 
the conqueror, great five-toed tracks, not 
ending in sharp claws like a large bear’s 
foot, but blunt with a likeness to the 
toes of an elephant. The other astonishing 
fact was our failure to find the grizzly. The 
tracks of the bear ended in a fifty square 
foot piece of torn sod and blood, but those 
of the monster kept on unbroken. 

The obvious deduction was that the un- 
known must have carried the body with 
him. What manner of animal must it be 
that would carry an animal as heavy as a 
grizzly to its lair rather than feed on it 
where it lay? Surely some night-seeing 
beast who dreaded the light more than the 
tremendous effort of carrying a ton of 
meat several miles. 

C OMING to the end of the battleground, 
Bull stood for a few moments, gazing 
at the cliffs toward which the tracks led, 
then turning, he said, “Come back,” and 
hurried toward camp. 

Arriving at the latter he displayed one 
the few signs of affection I had ever seen 
him show. Unfastening the horses he took 
off the ropes which held them, and then 
going up to his own, a wiry buckskin 
bronco, a marvel of strength and endur- 
ance, he caught its head in his hands and 
looked into its eyes, saying nothing. Yet 
understanding seemed to be there, for the 
bronco, with a soft whinny, stretched its 
head forward and softly caressed Bull’s 
cheek with its lips. 

We left the horses outside and entered 
our inclosure. Telling me to start a fire 
and cook supper. Bull took an axe and dis- 
appeared. In half an hour he was back 
again with an enormous oak club which 
would have taxed my strength to swing 
around my head a minute. 

“What’s the matter with your rifle?” I 
asked. 

“Gun’s not worth a damn now,” was all 
he would say. 

After supper he raked the coals together 
and proceeded to case-harden the club by 
turning it over and over in the coals. By 
the time it was thoroughly blackened and 
hardened to his liking. It was quite dark 
and, rising, he threw wood on the fire 
until a blaze was built which drove me 
back into our retreat. 
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I realized now why he had cut such a 
moimtain of wood and built such an im- 
penetrable barricade, but I never under- 
stood, nor ever can understand, how he 
had the foresight to prepare for what I 
never Imagined, even in my wildest dreams, 
could exist. That there would be no sleep 
this night I well knew. The fire must be 
kept roaring at ali costs, for no wild 
animal ever existed that would come into 
firelight at night. They would be attracted 
to it and watch it from without the sphere 
of its glow, but they would never enter 
that glow. 

Tired as I was, a nervous excitement 
drove all thoughts of sleep from my mind. 
The night was clear and cold, and the 
warmth of the large fire not unwelcome. 
From where I sat I could see above us, 
miles away, three snow-capped peaks 
gleaming coldly in the starlight, and the 
thought came to me that this was not our 
earth we were on, but some far distant 
planet where life, still in its youth, was 
slowly evolving from broad" generic types. 
This thought grew on me as I looked at 
Bull squatting on the ground, gazing into 
the fire, and I did not have to stretch my 
imagination much to picture in him the 
direct precursor of man. 

Seated- thus before his protecting fire, 
in a long lost day, he saw pictures in the 
flames, seeming oblivious to all around 
him, yet his senses recording accurately 
the faintest taint in the breeze, the most' 
minute sound out of the night. Would I 
be privileged to witness one of those most 
decisive battles of a new world, when man 
in the making, with the crudest of artificial 
weapons, fought the brutes of his time? 

When we know that some of our reptiles, 
such as certain of the lizards, the great 
marine turtles, and the crocodiles, have 
come down to us, with but little change, 
from the middle of the Secondary Era, 
would it be stretching the imagination too 
much to believe that in unexplored por- 
tions of the earth some of nature's first 
mammals had managed to adapt them- 
selves to the slowly changing conditions 
and to come down through the ages from 
the latter part of that same period? 

Then my thoughts turned to my old 
acquaintances who so little understood my 
restlessness. How immeasurably far off 
were the streets of the great cities with 
their brilliantly lighted cafes, their 
crowded theaters, and their beautifully 
gowned and bejeweled women, and suave, 
well-dressed men. How many among them, 
in their hectic h\mt for excitement, could 



have pictured two such strangely con- 
trasted beings facing such a situation as 
now confronted us? 

Gradually the pictures faded; I became 
conscious of a feeling of unrest, and then 
I noticed that Bull no longer resumed his 
meditative gazing into the flames each 
time he had added fuel to the fire, but was 
constantly shifting his eyes from one point 
of the barrier to another. He, too, was 
growing restless. I looked at my watch and 
found it was after eleven. Could it be I 
dreaded the approach of that hour, which 
Ihe night before had ushered in the new 
clay, and with it that strange feeling of an 
unheard call? Had the call emanated from 
this little pocket in the bowels of the 
mountains? Would we hear it again this 
night and learn its source? My compan- 
ion's attitude told me that he expected it 
and I had good cause to believe his in- 
stincts to be accurate. 

Shortly before twelve a faint breeze blew 
toward us from up the valley and he slow- 
ly arose, head thrust forward into the 
breeze. You have seen a dog testing the 
wind, nose thrust out, inhaling in a series 
of short, sharp breaths and exhaling with 
a soft snort. That is what Bull was doing. 
Turning to me, he said shortly: 

“It's coming.” 

He threw more wood on the fire and 
came back into the recess beside me. As 
the flames leaped up we could see the 
horses growing restless and finally they 
wheeled and galloped up the valley, all but 
one. We could just see Bull’s buckskin 
stand trembling in every limb, staring 
terror-stricken into the dark. Then with a 
snort he wheeled and leaped straight to- 
ward us. He came down in the midst of 
the barrier and after a good, deal of 
threshing and plunging he managed to ex- 
tricate himself and turned, trying to 
follow the others. Something in his gait, 
as he disappeared in the dark, showed us 
that he had hurt himself and could go 
no faster, than a slow hobble. 

Hardly had he disappeared when the 
soft padding of some heavy animal came 
to us. 

Suddenly this was drowned by the high, 
piercing scream of a horse in mortal ter- 
ror. You may have heard it from one 
caught in a burning stable. 'This was cut 
short and there followed such a call of 
the kill as I could never have Imagined 
possible to come out of any animal’s throat. 

Starting so low as to be almost unheard, 
it rose in pitch and volume until it over- 
flowed the valley, echoing and re-echoing 
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from the cliffs, beating In the ear drums, 
and finally, decreasing as slowly as it in- 
creased, it died away in a whisper. 

For myself, I shrank back paralyzed, 
unable to shut out the terrible sound had 
I thought, of trying. Bull crouched tense, 
as he had done the night before, and 
where the firelight played over his hairy 
shoulders — he had torn off his shirt while 
working on the barrier — I saw the hair 
rise as It does along the neck of a wolf at 
bay. 

ITH the end of the call Bull reached 
for his club and started for the bar- 
rier. Divining his intention, I got into 
action at the same time, and running 
forward, I grasped him about the waist, 
determined to keep him from going to 
certain death. He unclasped my hands 
and threw me from him as easily as you 
could handle a child. He seemed out of 
his mind and kept repeating: 

“It killed him; it killed him." 

I grasped my rifle and, having him at a 
disadvantage as he tried to crawl through 
the exit, I caught him by the foot and 
dragged him back to the farthest end of 
our retreat, and leaping back trained the 
gun on him as he rose. 

“Bull," I said, “I’ll shoot If you move. 
If. you go out now you will surely be killed 
You cannot kill that beast in the open 
with a club.” 

He wavered a moment and then I knew 
I had lost. The wild light was returning 
to his eyes. 

“Damn you,” I yelled, “are you going to 
leave me alone? Are you going to quit 
me?” 

He hesitated and I saw that what I had 
said had penetrated his befogged brain; 
that the light of reason was returning; 
that I had won. With a sigh he sat down. 

I was determined that as soon as it was 
light we should make our way out of that 
accursed pit. 

“We don’t need a big fire now. It won’t 
come back tonight. Get some sleep. I’ll 
watch for a while.” Bull spoke as though 
nothing had happened. 

Sleep was far from my mind, but I knew 
a rest would do me good if I could get it, 
and so I stretched out on the ground. My 
last recollection was a hazy picture of 
Bull, squatting on his haunches, his head 
on his knees, gazing into the coals. 

I must have slept soundly for some 
hours, for when I sat up I saw it was quite 
light. Bull had made coffee and prepared 
a breakfast by boiling a piece of venison 



from a large steak which, a couple of days 
before, we had partly grilled to carry with 
us. The hot coffee tasted good, but the 
meat was little more than heated through. 
Bull was always a wretched cook, especially 
of meats, forever preparing them half-raw. 
This was one instance when his cooking 
served more than the purpose of satisfy- 
ing hunger, for the half raw meat put 
stamina and strength into us, which proved 
to be sorely needed before the day was, 
done. 

While we were busy eating, the rumble 
of thunder came to us from the west, and 
looking up we saw one of those storms 
which rise so suddenly and rage so fiercely 
in the mountains, spreading over the sky. 
Knowing the effect of a tempest upon my 
companion, I gave up all thought of trying 
to induce him to leave the valley. The few 
moments I had left I employed in filling 
my pockets with shells and seeing that my 
gun was clean and in perfect working 
order. 

The black clouds, which were just be- 
ginning to show on the skyline when we 
heard the thunder, spread quickly, cover- 
ing the whole western sky, blotting out 
the distant mountain tops and darkening 
the heavens. Bull, at the first .warning, 
looked up, and then seeming to know 
what he would do when the storm struck, 
made queer preparations. He stripped to 
the skin, and taking a knife, cut off the 
legs of his trousers. Making of them a 
pair of coarse running trunks he put them 
back on. Picking up his club, he swung 
it around his head and threw it out into 
the open, and with a running leap swarmed 
up the barrier. 

Then I noticed something about him I 
had never known before. He used his feet 
to grasp the branches as you and I would 
use our hands. His feet were prehensile. 
Truly he was a throw-back. A swing from 
the first branch and he passed to the butt 
of a tree where it stuck out over the 'top; a 
short run down the trunk, a leap, and he 
was outside. Running for his club, he took 
it up and carrying it in one hand at the 
balance started up the valley at a sort of 
shuffling trot which he could keep up for 
miles. 

I caught up with him where he had 
stopped beside a great pool of blood. The 
tracks of a horse ended here, and the great 
five-toed tracks of that other inhabitant 
of this pocket led off toward the opposite 
cliffs. Letting out a savage curse. Bull 
whirled the club around his head and 
swung at an imaginary enemy. Well could 
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I understand his, preference for this wea- 
pon to a rifle at close range. Had the 
blow landed on the skull of an ox, it would 
have crushed it in like an eggshell. 

Taking the trail, he started on, and 
though with the swing of his massive slop- 
ing shoulders and long arms the gait 
seemed slow, it was all I could do to keep 
up with him without exhausting and wind- 
ing myself. 

Blackness now almost covered the sky. 
Lightning flashed more and more often 
and the thunder rolled and crashed louder 
and louder. I could hear Bull muttering 
to himself and now and again 1 could 
catch what I thought was a distinct word, 
but in a language I had never heard. The 
intonations were harsh and guttural. He 
was indeed harking back to a long dead 
past. I have no doubt that could a student 
of the ancient Gallic languages have heard 
all he said, he could have added a fund 
of knowledge to what little is already 
known of prehistoric speech. 

We had reached the western end of the 
valley and found that the trail led down a 
narrow, twisting canyon. Here the walls 
were so weathered and worn that it 
seemed dangerous to travel down the nar- 
row deflle. Great cracks cut out large 
blocks, and their very height gave them 
the appearance of slanting outward. It 
seemed as though the slightest jar would 
bring them tunibling down upon us in spite 
of the fact that they must have stood 
thus for ages. Just beyond the entrance 
to this gorge Bull stopped and throwing 
back his head, sent a long call rolling 
down the canyon. I have never heard a 
bull ape roar, but I believe I should rec- 
ognize it from that challenge of Bull’s. 

It seemed as though the hush prevailing 
as the challenge was called out, was the 
silence of the elements awaiting the signal 
to break loose, for hardly had the last echo 
died before the storm broke. The rain 
came down in torrents, the lightning shot 
back and forth across-the sky continuously 
and the thunder rolled and boomed, rever- 
berating among the cliffs. Its fierceness 
seemed to threaten to bring the very 
mountains down upon us. 

B ull was in his fighting glory. Grasping 
his club in both hands, reckless of 
What lay beyond, he sprang ahead of me 
around a turn. As I made the latter I saw 
,that the canyon ended about a hundred 
yards ahead, and in the face of the inter- 
secting cliff I perceived an entrance to 
what must have been a series of enormous 



underground caverns, formed long ago by 
a faulting of a stratum of rock. Bull was 
nearly halfway to the opening when, as a 
flash of lightning more brilliant than the 
others played across the sky, I saw a move- 
ment back of the cave’s entrance. 

Again the flash — and through the tor- 
rents of rain I caught a brief glimpse of 
that which made the blood run cold ^thln 
me. 

Shuffling toward us at a clumsy rapid 
trot was the most monstrous creature man, 
in his wildest nightmares, ever saw. It 
was ImpoMible to see clearly through the 
heavy downpour of rain, even in the glar- 
ing lightning flashes, but during the few 
chances I had I received the impression of 
a great, four-footed, short-legged, hair- 
less, slate colored body, behind a massive 
head and broad toadlike face; truly a 
remnant of nature’s first experiments with 
mammals, before, in her ruthlessness to- 
ward her failures, she threw aside the 
great reptiles as rulers of the earth. 

Well did I know the futility of trying 
to pierce that massive skull with a rifle 
ball. 

No rifle made in those days could so 
much as crack it, let alone enter the brain. 
Yet before Bull got in the way of my sights 
I did manage to get in one shot, which if 
it landed, did not even cause the brute to 
hesitate. 

On he charged in the same shuffling, 
awkward trot, head down, wide Jaws open. 
Bull had stopped and, in the successive 
flashes of lightning, I could see him stand- 
ing in the middle of the trail, feet. wide 
apart, toes gripping the ground, water 
running from the hairy head and shoul- 
ders, the very picture of prehistoric brute 
man. . 

A streak of lightning showed the mon- 
ster almost upon him and he stood un- 
moved — then darkness. At the same time 
I caught a further movement back in the 
mouth of the cave and a succeeding flash 
showed , two more of the monsters coming 
out. 

“My. God,’’ I thought, “how many more 
are there? Can this be our world I am 
on? 

“Am I awake? Who, what, where am 
I? What chance have I — and poor faith- 
ful, storm-racked Bull — what chance has 
he? How can this all end?’’ 

Another flash and I saw his club raised 
high and come down with crushing force 
upon that broad massive head, and again 
darkness. 

How I prayed for another streak of 
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lightning. Had the blow stopped the ani- 
mal, or was Bull crushed to earth and that 
nightmare monster already towering over 
me? 

In the continuous roll and crash of 
thunder, ears were useless and it seemed 
ages before the earth was again lighted. 
Actually it must have been but seconds, 
for the next picture showed the animal 
upon his knees stunned — but poor Bull 
was underneath and his unnatural posi- 
tion and stillness told me that the fight 
was over for him. 

Not until then did I notice a steady 
rumble above the tumult of the storm, 
which, as I listened, grew to a roar. I 
looked up and in the second of light that 
followed, it seemed as though a, whole 
mountainside were coming down, rushing 
upon me. 

Some boulder, far up the cliffside, 
loosened from its insecure perch by the 
torrents of falling water, had started 
down, gathering headway and accumulat- 
ing rocks and trees as it came, until an 
irresistible avalanche tore down. I turned 
and ran, stumbling, falling, but always 
going on. 

In the continuous crash of falling cliffs, 
as they were struck by the avalanche, I 
expected each moment to be my last, but 



I ' must have gone some distance before 
something struck me on the head and I 
fell forward on my face, everything turn- 
ing black. 

I do not know how long I lay uncon- 
scious but when I finally awoke, the clouds 
had disappeared and the sun shone 
warmly. 

It all seemed now like an evil dream, 
yet the lump on my head and the throb- 
bing ache were real enough. I finally arose 
and turned back. The entrance to the 
canyon was there, but that was aU. The 
mass of rock and earth, rolling over the 
edge of the cliffs, had indeed jarred loose 
those massive blocks of weathered stone 
and they had crashed down, burying Bull 
and those great survivors out of the past 
under thousands of tons of debris and 
closing the cave with its nightmare in- 
habitants forever. 

« * « 

The fire in the grate had burned down 
to a mass of red coals. I sat silent, know- 
ing that nature, working through the fury 
of the tempest, had given me a tale which 
could at no other time, nor in any other 
way, have been provoked — a tale of her 
mysterious workings, which would have 
died untold with my companion. I was 
thankful. 
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Dare he seek the untamed soul which 
abode in the lair of the white otter? 




Ey Elmer Crown Mason 



M y friend, Van Dam, had set out 
for Miami on one of his mysteri- 
ous quests, so it was there I sent 
the telegram, announcing that my paint- 
ing of Hercules, the extraordinary model 
for which he furnished me, had taken the 
first gold medal at the National Academy 
of Artists. I really didn’t expect the tele- 
gram .-to reach him; just sent it in the 
first burst of buoyancy as a written liba- 
tion to my good fortune. However, an an- 
swer came that very same evening: 

You don't say are you going to wear it for 
a bangle or hang it around your neck at 
oncei. 'Send ine here by express ten pounds 
of round, assorted turquoise blue and' light 
red beads about the size of a small pea and 
of solid build, and a pound of the purest 
arsenic railroads toot man felicitations. 

Van Dam. 

After I had censored the telegraph com- 
pany’s punctuation with an exclamation 
point after "say,” and an interrogation 
point after "neck,” and’ translated^ the 
apparent enthusiasm of the railroads into 
“Vraiment, toutes mes felicitations I 
took up the matter of his commissions. 

I never should have been able to get- the 
arsenic had I not happened to mention 
Van Dam’s name in the course of a vehe- 
ment denial of an intent to poison my 
neighbors, or ait the very least myself. 
Then, however, the clerk was all interest, 
and he even directed me to a beadery 
where I was able to secure the exact 
articles described. I added of my own 
volition for good measure some splendidly 
glittering gold specimens. Despatching the 
parcel, I returned to the studio and, with 
the help of three other men, wrote Van 



Dam the most insulting letter I could 
compose. 

Among other things we asked If the 
beads were to be his sole costume, and 
suggested that he swallow the arsenic and 
feed himself to an innocent alligator for 
bait. Pretty poor humor, I admit; but I 
had lost a whole morning of good paint- 
ing light while making . his absurd pur- 
chases, and besides, something I had eaten 
the night before disagreed with me. 

At the end of three months I was getting 
used to the absence of my eccentric friend, 
when one afternoon the telephone bell 
rang. 

"Hello!” I said in those dulcet tones re- 
served exclusively for women, millionaire 
picture buyers, art dealers, and creditors. 

"Glad you have regained your temper, 
artist-man,” drawled Van’s voice over the 
wire. “Come and dine with me this eve- 
ning,” and then I distinctly heard an 
aside that was plainly not meant for my 
ears: “Lizzie, stop tickling my neck!” 

"All right,” I agreed, “but you’ve got to 
have something to eat that I have at least 
-heard of before.” 

Van Dam has a way of concocting myste- 
rious dishes that are delightful until you 
-learn of their derivation from some bird, 
beast, insect, or reptile, quite unknown 
to the most cosmopolitan menus. 

"And shall I dress?” I added as an after- 
thought. 

"Dress! What for?” 

“For Lizzie,” I answered with sardonic 
‘ triumph. 

Van Dam laughed; “No, don’t bother. 
She won’t mind. We’ll have a steak) too. 
Lizzie likes ’em!” 

Van Dam’s apartments, or diggings, as 
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It was white as snow, with eyes of red 
fire an onearthly, beautiful thing. 
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he prefers to call them, occupy the entire 
top story of an immense building, and are 
really a museum of the natural-history col- 
lections he has made in every corner of 
the globe. There his Jap receiyed my hat 
and stick as imperturbably, as though I 
called every day, and ushered me to the 
curtains of the dining-room. I pulled them 
aside cautiously and peeked in at my host. 
Never have I seen a man so sunburnt! 
He wasn't red, or brown, or bronze. He 
was black, and this color was heightened 
by contrast with the whiteness of a small 
animal (little larger than a cat) on his 
knee, which regarded me with inscrutable, 
malicious eyes. 

“If that darned thing is a skunk I 
won’t come in!” I threatened. My knowl- 
edge of natural history is slight, and any- 
way, I distrust all Van’s pets. 

“Skunk nothing!” he answered indig- 
nantly; “that’s Lizzie, and she’s a white 
raccoon — the only case of albinoism I ever 
heard of in her family,” he added proudly. 

“Cost you a thousand dollars!” I ven- 
tured sarcastically. Van Dam is shame- 
fully rich, and doesn’t in the least mind 
paying for his whims. 

“I bought her for two dollars on the 
edge of the Everglades, and she is as 
gentle as a kitten.” 

“Like all of her. sex," I commented, en- 
tering and sitting down. “Where have you 
been, Van, and how did you get such an 
awful sunburn? I can’t say I’ve missed 
you, because it’s the truth — and that’s bad 
form. But I am curious to know how you 
combined those many bead things and the 
arsenic, and what resulted therefrom.” 

“i have been acting as Cupid in the 
Everglades,” he answered; “but let’s dine 
first, and then I will tell you of hate, love, 
mystery, gold, and great wild places that 
will make your city-bounded, horizon seem 
as limited as the inside of a teacup.” 

V AN DAM’S table is remarkably wonder- 
ful.' He may, and I have no doubt that 
he does, live on grass and raw animals 
during his sojourns in the wilds, but’ at 
home his cuisine would quickly make a 
bon vivant out of an ascetic. The steak 
was a kind of a glorified dish that quite 
belied its respectable, bourgeois name, and 
the things that went with it were In- 
describably good. 

During the entire meal the white rac- 
coon climbed impartially over us and the 
table, varying its acrobatics by filching 
choice morsels which it held in its curious, 
tiny, human hands and, before daintily 



eating them, washed in a glass of water 
with all the fervor of a religious rite. 

“Well,” I said, when my pipe was going 
comfortably and my host had lit a ciga- 
rette, “begin at the beginning. What 
bleached animal started you this time, 
and what happened?’L 

“It was an otter,” he acknowledged 
shamelessly. “I met a globe-trotting Itog- 
lishman at the Old Club who said a Semi- 
nole Indian had told him of a white otter 
in the Everglades that was supposed to 
have magic powers and charm fish with its 
ruby eyes. I found out the Indian’s name, 
Osceola, after a former great chief of the 
Seminoles. With only that to go by, I set 
out for Miami, which, as you know, is on 
the edge of the Everglades. 

“Speaking of the Everglades, painter- 
man, I suppose you visualize them as an 
enormous, fertile field, sprouting with 
corn, watermelons, oranges, and coconut- 
trees, and cut by neat butch canals. You 
-probably owe this conception to someone 
who was trying to sell you stock in the 
Drainage Improvement Company Limit- 
less, three hundred per cent profits guar- 
anteed. Your idea is not exactly correct. 

“The Everglades are an enormous in- 
land lake, fifty miles broad and a hundred 
and forty long, with a limestone rim ten 
feet above mean tide level, and a lime- 
stone bottom through which seeps, or 
sometimes bubbles up, fresh water. ’This 
limestone is covered with more or less 
mud, nearly entirely overgrown with saw- 
grass, and here and there are islands. The 
water is fresh and pure, seldom over a 
few feet deep; the mud is from one to ten 
feet. There are few mosquitoes since the 
water moves continually in a northeasterly 
direction, and is, therefore, unsuited to the 
development of mosquito larvae. Hence 
there la no malaria. 

“Millions of birds and, I regret to say, 
an equal number of snakes, some deer, 
and a few Seminole Indians — the oddest 
of all the animal dwellers — find a home in 
this strange place. The Indians live on 
tiny islands in the midst of the Everglades, 
or in the impenetrable Great Cypress 
Swamp to the north. Since their verbal 
contract with General Worth a century 
ago they have shown no hostility to white 
men, in spite of all they have suffered. 
Time has taught them that in their own 
protection they must not guide a white 
man into their fastnesses, though they are 
always willing to lead out those who get 
lost in this sea of grass, lured on by 
legends of glands fabulous in fertility, 
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overgrown with orange and lemon groves, 
and even harboring pirate gold. 

“You can easily imagine that one In- 
dian name gave me little to go on. It is 
true that there are less than six hundred 
Seminoles left; but they are seldom seen, 
and those I did meet could not or would 
not give me any information in regard to 
Osceola, and professed to have never 
heard of such a thing as a white otter. I 
tried in every conceivable way to get a 
guide, all without avail; the best I could 
do was to find an Indian who agreed to 
take me to a rookery two days’ sail down 
the coast. Quite frankly I hoped to over- 
come his scruples during this trip, and by 
a large bribe prevail upon him to lead 
me into the very heart of the Everglades. 

“A rookery, painter-man, is where one 
species or several species of birds nest 
together in communities. The one I sought 
was of both long and short whites, re- 
ferring to the lesser and snowy egret, the 
plumes of which during breeding-time 
were once worth far more than their 
weight in gold. Now, thank Heaven, their 
sale is prohibited, largely due to the 
splendid work of Dr. A. D. Hornaday, and 
rookeries, no longer shot up as they were 
in the old days, show an actual increase 
in all species. 

“My guide was addicted to liquor, a 
weakness that might have been the means 
of furnishing me with some information 
had he not confined his remarks entirely 
to the Seminole tongue after the fifth 
drink. He proved, however, a competent 
man. 

“I chartered a small sloop with a crew of 
two ‘conches’ — so the local coasting sailors 
are called — and dropped down the coast. 
Inside a long key the guide and I em- 
barked in a small, light boat I had 
brought along for the purpose, rowed to 
the mouth of a small creek, and com- 
menced our real journey. 

“This was not in the Everglades proper, 
painter-man, but a coastal swamp. The 
tiny creek we followed was of brackish 
water and quite deep, though narrow. Sea 
fish had penetrated far up in search of 
food, and the waters fairly teemed with 
marine life of every description. Silvery 
mullet actually Jumped into our boat on 
three occasions, and we grounded on a 
great drumfish whose bulk all but blocked 
the channel. 

“There were moccasins galore, and birds 
beyond counting. It was evidently some 
time since a boat had passed that way, 
and the quick-growing vegetation had 



nearly closed our passage. Constant labor 
alone with ax and knife cleared our path, 
so it was only at evening we reached the 
rookery, too tired to even look for a dry 
place to sleep. From the boat, while the 
light lasted, we watched the birds return- 
ing to their nests in the cypress trees and 
mangrove bushes, egrets, blue and green 
herons, snaky-necked water turkeys. When 
it was too dark to see, we withdrew a 
short distance and ate our evening meal. 
One thing struck me as rather odd: The 
birds did not seem as tame as might have 
been expected after a long period of non- 
molestation, and were continually hopping 
nervously to the end of the branches, and 
even bursting into a snowflake flight 
that was like the explosion of silver bombs. 

“At daybreak we were suddenly startled 
from sleep. The birds were all gone, and 
hardly had we realized that it was the re- 
port of a gun that had wakened us when 
our nerves were shattered by two cries 
of frightful agony. I yanked away the 
painter that tied us to a cypress tree, 
seized one oar, the guide the other, and 
we pulled toward the sound. 

“Beyond the trees of the rookery a small 
island of scrub palmetto came into view, 
and lying on the edge of the water was an 
old Indian, a younger man bending over 
him and hastily tying a cord around his 
bared leg. As our boat slid onto the mucky 
land the trunk of a five-foot, diamond- 
back rattler, its head shot away, was 
thrashing among the palmetto leaves. 

“The younger Indian never looked up 
from his task; he was now cutting deeply 
across two fang-marks In the elder’s calf, 
and I noticed his own shoulder visibly 
swelling. 

“Science, painter-man, has provided an 
antidote even against the supposedly dead- 
ly venom of the rattlesnake, and I labored 
over both men with the anti-venomous 
serum we owe to Calmette of the Pasteur 
Institute, and with hypodermic Injections 
of strychnin, and washed the opened 
wounds with the wine-colored precipitate 
of permanganate of potash crystals. It 
soon became evident that the younger 
Indian would survive — the poison of cro- 
talis seldom proves fatal if the victim is 
carried through the first hour — but the 
older man’s recovery for a time seemed 
very doubtful. 

“I fought for his life as I have never 
fought before, and finally the tide turned 
in his favor. We were then confronted 
with the problem of getting the patients 
back to the sloop. Our own boat was too 
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small for more than three men, but we “The aboriginal savage, Mr, Painter- 



unearthed a ru^e dugout for the younger 
and towed it behind. It was something of 
a task, and once it turned over and I 
had to splash around In six feet of water 
in close proximity to a shark while rescu- 
ing the Indian boy. On the sloop we were 
able-to make them both comfortable and 
hoisted sail for Miami. 

66T^UBING all this time I hadn’t said 
a word to either of the Seminoles 
and they had been equally reticent. How- 
ever, when we were well underway I ex- 
tracted their story in brief form. Father 
and son, they had been after sharp-nosed 
alligators, which is the American crocodile, 
a sinister, slim, gray-green saurian with 
black blotches. They had penetrated by 
an Inside channel to the ropkery, landed 
on the scrub-palmetto island, and had 
slept there that night. 

“In the morning the elder man had 
stepped on the snake, whose rattles had 
been broken off so it could give no warn- 
ning, and had been struck. The younger 
shot off the head, tripped, fell on it, and- 
the fangs entered his shoulder — proving 
for the hundredth time that a rattlesnake 
head will bite even when separated from 
the body. 

“By a fortunate coincidence the son 
was no other than the Osceola I sought. 
Money, I had found, was of no avail in 
providing a guide for my quest, gratitude 
might — and it did. They said no word of 
thanks until we reached Miami, and then 
the old man spoke; 

“ ‘My years are many, and it would not 
have mattered greatly had I died, but my 
son is young, and life still Is sweet to him. 
You may ask him what you wish; he is 
your slave till both our debts of life are 
paid.’ 

“I know savages, painter-man, and I 
made no pretense of the ha-ha-lt-ls-noth- 
Ing attitude with which so-called civilized 
people meet even real gratitude, but an- 
swered simply: ‘I shall ask him much.’ 

“Osceola seemed to have entirely thrown 
off the effects of the snake-bite, but his 
father fared badly. There were signs of 
gangren'e in the wound and his vitality 
was very low. I thought it best to leave 
him in a hospital, and he was too weak to 
make any serious objection. Then I had 
my interview with Osceola. 

"‘I am a friend of your people,’ I said, 
‘but they do not trust me. I wish to go 
into the Everglades to the place where 
the white otter is, and look upon it. I 
ask you to guide me.' 



Man, may have had a stoical control of his 
features, but this Seminole Indian cer- 
tainly did not. Surprise, fear, anger and 
even horror chased themselves across his 
face, all to be replaced by a look of bitter 
resignation. 

“ ‘The white otter, hokatee osana, the 
white Otter! I wish chitkolalagochee (the 
rattlesnake) had struck my heart,’ he an- 
swered, ‘rather than I should do this — 
but, alas, my father has spoken for me.’ 

“I have never felt anything more in- 
tense in my whole life than the hate of 
that tall, young, good-looking Seminole in 
the days that followed. It simply radiated 
from him. He made me feel as though I 
were about to commit some awful desecra- 
tion, for there was plainly a mystery, the 
secret of which he believed I shared. 

“Nevertheless he made his preparations, 
and even went so far as to suggest, since 
it was evidently a law of the Seminoles 
that no white man should penetrate into 
their fastnesses, that I stain my skin. 

“One early morning found me, dyed from 
head to foot, paddling up the Miami 
River, and outlet of the Everglades. We 
soon turned from the open water, and 
when the saw-grass finally closed over 
our heads I doubt very much if many men 
would have envied me. I was going into 
a land, or rather into a lake, that had 
never been really explored, in company 
with a savage who plainly hated and ab- 
horred me from the bottom of his soul. 

“It was hot, hot, hot! The edges of the 
saw-grass cut at the slightest touch — 
but before me there was always the 
thought of the white otter!” 

Van’s eyes glowed fanatically. I could 
not help thinking that the Indian was not 
the only savage on that expedition. Surely 
there is nothing more ruthless than a 
scientist once he has a definite object to 
attain! 

The white raccoon, to which I was now 
quite accustomed, curled up between my 
neck and the back of the chair. Van’s 
low voice took up the tale. 

“That day we paddled from early morn- 
ing until sunset, sometimes along winding 
channels which were broad and flowing 
with clear water, but more often through 
the cruel, cutting saw-grass that parted 
in the mere shadow of a trail. Often we 
dragged the dugout along limestone or 
mud bottoms, -and there was never, the 
long hours through, one word from my 
companion. At last, m the birds were 
flying to their roosts, and their' evening 
chorus mingled with the insistent croak- 
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Ing of the frogs, we landed on a small 
island and pulled up our boat. By a lucky 
shot I neatly decapitated a Florida wild 
turkey from a live-oak, and elicited the 
first sound from my mute Seminole, a 
guttural ‘good.’ 

"I sha’n’t easily forget that night. No 
sooner were the stars out, and my eyes 
just closing than there sounded from the 
shores of our islet the bull-like roar of 
an alligator, to be answered by another 
saurian in the distance. All night the 
limpkins yelled — how birds of their size 
can make such an awful sound is quite 
beyond me — and the frogs croaked in sev- 
enteen different keys, quite unlike any 
frogs I had ever heard before. 

“I slept little, and toward morning, 
when my eyes had finally closed in the 
real rest sleep that every outdoors man 
knows, I woke suddenly to a frightful, 
nauseous smell. Turning on my side in 
the direction of the offensive odor, a 
luminous mass met my eyes, A huge 
rattler, its scales shining as though with 
phosphorus, was piled against the body of 
the Indian, a raised, triangular head, 
broad as my two hands, weaving nervously 
back and forth above its coils. At that 
very moment the dawn broke, Osceola 
moved, and the reptile whirred warningly. 

‘“Keep still,’ I whispered sharply, and 
rolled sidewise from my rubber blanket. A 
shotgun^ was beneath my hands and I 
snatched it up, tempted the snake to 
strike with a stick, and blew it in two 
pieces just below the neck. It was fully 
eight feet long, and It shone with foxfire. 
Unlike any other member of its family I 
had ever seen, the stripes ran longitudi- 
nally. 

"Osceola lay tense and motionless, eyes 
wide open, staring up into mine as I bent 
over him. Even when I dashed water 
in his face he came slowly from his trance. 
To my insistent demand as to whether 
he had been struck, he simply shook his 
head and went daze^y about the prepara- 
tions for breakfast and departure. I 
noticed that his eyes followed me contin- 
ually, however, as I was skinning the 
snake, and. their look of implacable hate 
had been replaced by a dumb, dog-like 
wonder. 

64TpHAT morning our trail led entirely 
J. through the saw-grass with no open 
channel. It was unbearably hot, and we 
both labored like galley slaves with paddle 
and pole. Suddenly Osceola broke into 
feverish talk, and, with his eyes shifting 
back and forth from mine to the snake 



skin I had tacked inside the gunwale of 
the boat to dry, told me the legends of 
the All-Soul. 

“Long, long ago, even before the time 
of the great chief Osceola, whose name my 
young Seminole bore, there was but one 
soul to all the Indians of the Everglades, 
so no one did wrong, since the punish- 
ment must fall on all. Ollahaw (the or- 
ange), and shottaw (the persimmon), were 
their sole food, and they dwelt in friend- 
ship with every bird, beast, and reptile. 
Came a great wind with darkness, rain, 
and thunder, and when it had passed, 
holwagus (badness) was among them. 

“To one man he said: ‘Why do you eat 
only ollahaw and shottaw when the flesh 
of woodko (the raccoon) is so much 
better?’ 

“So the man slew woodko and ate his 
flesh, and so great was the power of hol- 
wagus for evil that the flesh tasted good 
to the man, and his descendants ever after 
ate of woodko. And some holwagus tempted 
to eat the flesh of chofee (the rabbit), 
others foakee (the quail), others hUolo 
(the curlew), until all the Seminoles were 
corrupted save one alone, a maiden. 

“And the All-Soul left the Seminoles, 
taking refuge in her as the only good left 
among them. The beasts, in horror, hid 
themselves, save lakosee (the bear), A:o- 
watgochee (the wildcat), and katsa (the 
panther), and they grew clav/s arid teeth 
for defense, or even attack. 

“Then the Seminoles spoke among 
themselves, saying: ‘Let us kill this maiden 
who will not eat flesh, and the All-Soul 
will be shared among us again and we 
shall be happy.’ But holwagus heard them 
and gave poison fangs to chitkolalagochee 
(the rattlesnake), making him a guardian 
of the maiden, because he did not wish her 
to be killed and take the All-Soul out of 
the world, but to become bad like the rest 
of the Seminoles. Man, bird, and beast 
feared his fangs. All except holwagus. 

“But the maiden hid in the bodies of 
animals, going from one to another, until 
holwagus gave up looking for her and 
went away. He warned, however, that he 
would come again and steal the All-Soul. 

“Osceola watched 'me very sharply dur- 
ing the last part of this recital, and then, 
lowering his eyes before mine, complained 
of his shoulder. I stripped away the shirt 
to find it badly swollen, and, for a mo- 
ment, feared that the fangs of the striped 
rattler might, after all, have touched him. 
There was no new wound, however, and I 
put the swelling down to auto-suggestion 
till my own theory so worked on my 
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Ima^natlon that I peeled the snake skin 
from Its place and hid it under my 
rubber blanket. 

“The swelling did not increase, but the 
fever grew on him until, directing me to 
steer by a cypress that was the only land- 
mark discernible above the sea of saw- 
grass, he lay down in the bottom of the 
dugout and promptly lapsed into delirium. 

“I pushed steadily on, far from tranquil 
in mind. The cypress was only visible 
above the saw-grass when I balanced peril- 
ously on the edge of the rude craft. Sup- 
pose I should lose sight of it and Osceola 
should die? I should be as hopelessly lost 
as a compassless mariner in the middle of 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

“However, the cypress began to stand' out 
more clearly, and about two o’clock I was 
suddenly out of the grass. What a picture 
was spread before my eyes'. First came a 
hundred yards of open water dotted with 
the brilliantly colored Everglade ducks and 
ringed by breaking fish. Then, like a green 
ribbon heavily embossed in silver and gold, 
a broad band of water-lilies in full bloom 
girdled an island — an island that fairly 
smiled with sunlight, happiness, and peace. 

“A grove of lemon and orange trees, 
pollarded so as to rise little above the level 
of the saw-grass, had shaded out all un- 
dergrowth from the clean, gray soil. To 
the left spread an orderly vegetable garden 
behind which crouched a low house weath- 
er-beaten to silvery gray and surrounded 
■by a multitude of brilliant flowers. Osceola 
mustered his strength for one look, rose 
on his elbow, murmured poyafitsa (heav- 
en) , and fell back unconscioiis. I paddled 
to the shore and pulled up the dugout as 
a very old Indian came from the house to 
meet me. 

“‘He is very sick,’ I said, pointing to 
Osceola; ‘we must get him out of the 
sun immediately.' 

“The meaning of the words were plainly 
unintelligible to the old man, but he un- 
derstood my gesture. Between us we picked 
up the fever-stricken boy and carried him 
to the house, where a couch of fragrant 
rushes received his burning body. 

"For two days, painter-man, I listened 
to the ravings, half in Seminole, half In 
English, of that savage, and pity grew and 
grew in my heart as I fought for his life. 
The old Indian was a quiet and competent 
■assistant. I was vaguely conscious of an- 
other presence in the house, that of a 
woman, blit I was far too busy to even 
glance at her. 

“On the third day the fever broke, 



thanks to a concoction of herbs the old 
man brought ine which I tried In despera- 
tion, and my patient sank into a natural 
sleep. Wearily making sure that he needed 
no more attention for the present, I twisted 
into a blanket, shut my eyes, and immedi- 
ately fell through unlimited space. While 
the clock went twice round I slept without 
waking, save when someone held a cool 
drink of orange juice to my lips. 

“My eyes finally opened to a perfect 
day. The scent of orange blossoms was in 
the air and a mocking-bird was trilling 
from a magnolia outside the window. I 
looked anxiously over at my patient to 
find him awake and staring at me. 

“‘You all right?’ I asked. 

“ ‘All right;’ he grunted morosely. 

“ ‘We’ll see that white otter soon, then,’ 
I suggested cheerfully. 

“For answer he raised his voice and 
called, ‘Ocola! Ocola!’ and the old man 
slipped silently into the room. They spoke 
rapidly together in the Seminole tongue, 
and then Ocola disappeared to return in 
a few moments leading an Indian girl. 

“‘There is Hokatee Osana, the white 
otter,’ said Osceola, , turning his face to the 
wall with a groan. 

“In my whole life I have never looked on 
so proud a creature! She stood poised like 
a butterfly ready for instant flight, her 
eyes blazing at me, fuU of hate and fear. 
She was too small and her features too 
Seminole to be beautiful, but her hair, 
showing unmistakable traces of white 
blood in its brown waviness, was very 
lovely. Her greatest and most wonderful 
charm was a birdlike alertness, the light- 
ness of thistle-down, a vitality quick ,aff 
sunshine. 

“I gazed at her, my mouth wide open, 1 
fear, and her eyes finally tore away from 
mine and sought the figure on the couch, 
With the change that came over her face 
as she looked on Osceola the whole situ- 
ation became suddenly .clear to me. 1 
understood the Indian youth’s hate, hla 
bitter sacrifice in guiding me to his treas- 
ure, grasped the significance of the legend, 
and the' reason it had been told. 

“‘Osceola,’ I said sternly, ‘it is not a 
woman with a red skin to whom I asked 
you to guide me; it is to. an otter, a real 
otter, and white. You have deceived me 
and your, father, whose life, as well as 
your own, belongs to me.’ 

“ ‘The animal otter is here,’ he answered 
humbly; ‘but it is only a shadow; its soul 
Is in Hokatee Osana, and she is therefore 
the white otter.’ 
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“Tt is not a soul I seek,’ I answered 
angrily; ‘it is a skin, a white skin.’ 

“The old Indian broke in excitedly with 
a stream of words. 

“Osceola translated. 

“‘He says, “Lord, if you take the skin 
of the real otter, Hokatee Osana dies. 
Will nothing else please you? He offers 
what all white men desire — for he knows 
you are a white man.’ 

“I wanted time to think. Of course I 
was going to have my white otter, but I 
have a fundamental objection to offend- 
ing the religious beliefs of primitive peo- 
ples, and, besides, I know there is some- 
thing in auto-suggestion — the girl might 
die I 

“ ‘Show me what gifts you can offer equal 
to these,’ I said scornfully, spilling a pound 
or two of beads (I received your kindly 
letter concerning them) on the floor. The 
girl gave a covetous glance at my offer- 
ing — she was certainly femininely primi- 
tive — the old Indian never even glanced in 
their direction, but beckoned me to follow 
•him, 

66/^UT in the sunshine we went through 
the orange-grove toward the sound 
of running waters, and Osceola, stopping 
near the signal cypress, drew back and 
pointed. 

“What has been bred in us for centuries, 
painter-man, cannot be eliminated in a 
moment, and I was conscious of a thrill of 
covetousness at what was spread before 
my eyes. ’The ground was strewn with 
scores of small chests, some entirely rotted 



away, some partially whole, and from every 
one cascaded a stream of gold pieces that 
blinked dully in the sun. Doubloons, pieces 
of eight, English guineas, French pistoles, 
strange octagonal slabs of gold from India 
and the Orient lay untouched beneath the 
cypress-tree since the day when their 
last buccaneer owner had abandoned them. 

“I stepped closer and with my foot 
stirred a mass of metal to that silky 
rustling that weaves a spell through the 
rooms of Monte Carlo’s gambling palace, 
and gradually the lust of desire left my 
blood. 

“‘What is this foolishness?’ I shouted 
angrily, unmindful that the old Seminole 
could not understand; ‘I don’t want this 
trash! Show me the real white otter — 
hokatee osana, hokatee osana 1’ 

“He included all the scattered chests in 
a sweep of his arm and then swung his 
hands, palms upward, to me in' a gesture 
of offering. 

“‘No, no,’ I refused, ‘hokatee osana.' 

I “Again he went through the dumb cere- 
mony of endowing me with all this 
strangely stored wealth, and again I shook 
my head and insistently reiterated miy 
request. Suddenly his expression changed 
from pleading to fury, and snatching a 
knife from beneath his garments, he flung 
himself upon me. An old man, it was an 
easy matter to send the weapon from his 
hand to the ground, where it fell with the 
tinkle of metal against metal. 

“Unsubdued, he still defied me with his 
eyes, and our glances locked. ‘Hokatee 
osana,' I demanded fiercely again and 
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again, and at last the spirit broke within 
him. Slowly he turned and I followed his 
faltering footsteps across a carpet of gold 
toward the cypress whence came the sound 
of running water. A stream gushed from 
the wide-spread roots .of the tree, and, as 
we looked, a white form slipped from be- 
neath and came toward us. It was an 
otter, painter-man, an otter, white as snow, 
with two eyes of red fire — an unearthly, 
beautiful thing, wonderful— Well, look for 
yourself!” 

Van rose, and, switching on more light, 
stripped away a sheet from a cabinet in 
the corner of the room. 

In the foreground, posed on a tongue 
of strange gold coins mixed with sand, 
stood a creature so wonderfully mounted 
that it seemed alive. 

“Van,” I cried reproachfully, "you didn’t 
kill that lovely thing! I can understand 
the slaughter of gorillas and toucans and 
— animals; but you could not have killed 
that silver spirit!” 

"As a matter of fact, I didn’t,” he con- 
fessed. “Perhaps I shouldn’t have killed it, 
and then again it is quite possible that I 
should,” he added honestly. "You see It is 
a perfect type of albinoism. The matter 
was taken out of my hands, however. As 
it came toward the spot where the old 
Indian and I stood among the rotted 
chests, it paused every few steps to gaze 
at me curiously but entirely without fear 
from Its ruby eyes. 

"A spit of. heaped gold ran down from 
us and as its feet touched the first coins 
something sinuous, deadly, fulvous so as 
to be nearly indistinguishable from the 
yellow background, lay in its path. There 
was a sinister buzz as of some great locust, 
and I sprang forward shouting. The otter 
turned quicker than light, but the lash of 
the rattler’s head was a lightning flash — 
and the beautiful thing was dead when I 
picked it up.” 

There was a long silence. Van was gazing 
musingly into the cabinet. 

"Are its eyes genuine rubies?” I asked 
him. 

"Only things I could get to match the 
real ones,” he answered. 

"Did the Indian girl die?” 

"No.” 

"What happened to you?” 

"I came home.” 

"See here. Van,” I exclaimed angrily, 
"it’s all very well for you to escape alone 
from places it is impossible to escape from, 
but you have, in a way, taken me along, 
and I want to know how you did it? What 



happened to you next? How did it all 
end?" 

Van’s eyes were on the white otter and 
he murmured absent-mindedly before an- 
swering me, "Lutr a canadensis vaga, varie- 
tas alba. 

“Where was I?” began Van anew. “Oh, 
yes! 

“Well, I skinned the otter and pre- 
served the pelt with'- the arsenic you were 
so glad to send me and began to think 
of getting home. The situation on the 
island offered an easy solution for anyone 
with a grain of Imagination. The last rat- 
tlesnake incident firmly established my 
disreputable divine origin, and I simply 
proclaimed my godhead as a reformed and 
satisfied holwagus, and carried matters off 
with a high hand. My first decree was 
that Hokatee Osana— the girl — and Osce- 
ola should marry, and I performed the 
ceremony myself.” 

"What!” I gasped in astonishment. “How 
did you do it?” 

“Oh, Jabberwocky served my purpose 
perfectly. The line ‘and shun the frumious 
bandersnatch,’ particularly impressed ’em. 
The rest of my beads I bestowed on the 
bride and gave the bridegroom my shotgun. 
Then I asked how I was to get back to 
Miami. 

“It was quite evident that I should have 
to make the trip by myself, because neither 
of the men would have dared to trust 
himself alone with me, 

“After a great deal of hesitation Osceola 
finally confided that by keeping the great 
cypress in line with a tall, yellow pine bare- 
ly discernible in the distance, I would 
strike a deep channel which led, though by 
twice as long a route as we had come, 
to the Miami River. 

“Next day .1 found this channel, and 
only just in time to keep from getting 
hopelessly lost. They must have begun 
cutting down the cypress the moment I 
left, for I saw it fall myself from miles 
away. No human being save a Seminole 
can ever again find Poyafitsa Island. The 
rest of my journey was plain sailing, or 
rather paddling.” 

I always make some idiotic remark after 
hearing Van’s latest adventure. It in- 
variably leaves my mind in such a hope- 
less whirl. 

“Didn’t you get bitten by rattlesnakes, 
or frogs, or have to eat curlews or — or rac- 
coons?” I asked. 

The animal against my shoulder woke 
suddenly and bit me severely on the back 
of the neck. 
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FANTASY BOOK REVIEWS 
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ACTION VERSUS PHILOSOPHY Arisians, and one evil, the Eddqrians, both 

races of surpassing intelligence and civiliza- 

r RIPLANETARY by Edzvard E. tion, are present as cosmic chess players, 
Smith. Fantasy Press (P. 0. Box 159) with the earth as one of the pawns. Every 
Reading, Pa. 287 pages. $2.00. important event in history— the destruction 

BEYOND THIS HORIZON by Robert of Atlantis, the fall of Rome, the great 
A. Heinlein. Fantasy Press. 242 pages. World Wars involve their machinations. 
^S.OO. lo this new section, E. E. Smith shows 

lamentable ineptness at presenting even 
The two current releases to come from elementary philosophies of life, and a crude- 
Fantasy Press maintain their previous high ness in dialogue'^and love interest. How- 
standards of printing, binding and illustrat- ever, in some chapters, such as the one 
ing. Both books are physically, neat, well- devoted to a battle of Roman gladiators, he 
done, professional jobs. displays remarkable versatility, presenting 

The famous novel of E. E. 'Smith’s, the battle against the background of ancient 
Triplanetary, sub-titled “a tale of cosmic Rome with considerable skill, ostensibly 
adventure,” has been revamped to a con- proving that his forte is fast action and that 
siderable extent to fit it into the series fea- he should shy clear of romantic and so- 
turing Kimball Kinnison (The Lensman ciological aspects of fantasy fiction. Some 
Series). When originally written and pub- of the effectiveness of Triplanetary as an 
lished it was never intended to be part of action, space story is reduced by the fore- 
that series, and its incorporation is a late knowledge of the reader that every act of 
idea of the author. In order to successfully the hero and the villain is guided by forces 
carry it through he has written and preceded too powerful to resist. Withal, the novel 
the original Triplanetary novel with 40,000 presents a vast enough canvas and skill at 
words of brand-new fiction. fast-driving action of the space variety to 
This new* section takes the reader from ensure its enjoyment by the devotee of that 
a time somewhere before the creation of brand of fantasy. 

our solar system into the future when in- Robert A. Heinlein, to the contrary, is 
terplanetary travel has become part of powerful in the very aspects where E. E. 
civilization. Two forces — one good, the Smith is weak. The conversation and sor 
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ciological aspects of his novel of the future, 
Beyond This Horizon, accompanied by 
some philosophical discussions are all pivotal 
to the success of the novel. These elements 
are clothed in the intriguing garments of a 
fufureama where men paint their finger- 
nails, still engage in duals, consider the con- 
struction of super pin-ball machines as an 
artistic^endeavor, et al. 

A good many of the evils of present-day 
civilization are gone, but man remains 
eternally dissatisfied, and in this case the 
story involves a man of the future who must 
be induced to marry a girl who is a perfect 
genetical mate for him, since the result will 
be children of superlative genius. He re- 
fuses until he can be convinced that there is 
a purpose for the existence and continuation 
of man in the universe. 

In his presentation of the differences of 
tomorrow's world, Robert Heinlein starts 
off on a note of real entertainment and in- 
terest, but it soon becomes evident that he 
could have made use of some of E. E. 
Smith’s penchant for fast action. But Hein- 
lein has ideas whose speculative concepts 
are fascinating enough to counterbalance 
faults of the novel, and a reading of Beyond 
This Horizon is entertaining and at times 
stimulating. 

HUMANIZED MACHINES 

WHO GOES THERE? by John W. Camp- 
bell, Jr. Shasta Publishers (5525 Black- 
stone) Chicago, III. 230 pages. $3.00. 

The stories collected in this volume are of 
a character unique in the annds of science 
fiction. They are predominantly science fic- 
tion stories dependent upon mood, rather 
than prophecy, romance, super-science or 
invention. These tales were immensely 
popular when originally published under the 
pseudonym of Don A. Stuart. 

Twilight and Night, in this collection, 
personify best the type of science fiction 
story where mood predominates all. They 
are tales of the far future, when the earth 
and the sun are dying, and the superb, 
efficient machine creations of man continue 
to function long after there is any need for 
them. A mood of sympathy for the faith- 
fulness of the machines is created which 
contrasts vividly with the more common 
view of the machine as a potential Franken- 
stein monster. 
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.Who Goes There? the title novelette is 
a brilliant example of a science fiction de- 
tective story, in which the job is to catch 
an alien creature who can blend into and 
take control of any human body, while he is 
still confined in a relatively small area and 
group, and before he can come in contact 
with the main body of humanity. In plot- 
ting, writing and idea this story is ex- 
ceptional. 

Touchingly portrayed is the scientist in 
Blindness who discovers atomic energy at 
the cost of his vision, only to find that the 
world has something better and doesn’t 
particularly want it. 

This is. a decidedly superior book, both 
in content and format. 

THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE BLIND SPOT” 

THE PEOPLE OF THE COMET by 
Austin Hail. Griffin Publishing House 
(8318-Avalon Blvd.), Los Angeles, Cal. 131 
pages. $2.00.. 

The People of the Comet develops- to be 
a strange combination of the super-science 
story popularized during the thirties and 
the scientific romance made famous by the 
old Munsey magazines. 

It is the story of Zin of Zar, ruler of the 
first earth civilization, when earth was so 
young that only the poles were cool enough 
to be habitable, who builds a space ship 
to explore the secret of the comets that 
sweep through our universe. It is his 
theory that the earth is but an atom in a 
macro-universe, and that comets are the 
cohesive factor holding the atoms into a 
solid form. He lands on the next large 
comet, to discover thereupon an old man 
and his beautiful daughter, originally of a 
far universe,, who have been stranded upon 
the comet. The old man had developed a 
formula for expanding out of our universe 
into the super-cosmos; and upon his subse- 
quent death, Zin of Zar and the young girl 
follow his previous instructions and expand 
to such tremendous size that they emerge 
upon the thumb of a scientist of a super 
world. 

They are examined curiously for a short 
time, when suddenly they begin shrinking 
again and reemerge on their comet. In the 
interim, due to the difference of time rate, 
millions of years have passed, the comet has 
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reapproached earth and the two cosmic ad- 
venturers take their old space ship back to 
earth. They land near the laboratory of a 
famous earth astronomer, and after over- 
coming language difficulties, tell their story. 
Inexplicably they begin shrinking still fur- 
ther, and when last seen were running un- 
der the nail of the professor’s thurnb. Many ^ 
think the professor odd, but he faithfully 
keeps vigil on his thumb with a microscope. 

Though the romance is of a passe fiction 
pattern, the startling breadth of Austin 
Hall’s scientific theories, accurate or not, 
command real respect. 

GRIM PROPHECY 

FINAL BLACKOUT hy L. Ron Hub- 
bard. The Hadley Publishing Co. (51 Em- 
pire St.) Providence, R. 1. 154 pages. $3.00. 

One of science fiction’s stronger facets is 
its ability to warn of things to come. Using 
■a few concrete facts as a base, an author 
can paint a beautiful or tragic future for 
mankind, depending upon his outlook. Final 
Blackout is a “warning” science fiction 
story of remarkable power. The events of 
the story transpire upon the European con- 
tinent after another terrible war has laid 
complete and utter, waste to mankind. 

L. Ron Hubbard, in his preface, says of 
Final Blackout: “It is just a story. And as 
the past few years have fortunately proven, 
it cannot possibly happen.” This comment 
can scarcely comfort us, and indeed smacks 
of facetiousness when we read the books 
utterly grim dedication : 

“To the Men and Officers with Whom 

I Served in World War II, First Phase, 
1941-1945.” 

LITERARY SCIENCE FICTION 

STRANGE PORTS OF CALL. 20 Mas- 
terpieces of Science Fiction, selected by 
August Derleth. Pelligrini and Cudahy (65 
Fifth Ave.), N. Y., N. Y. 293 pages. $2.75. 

August Derleth, whose specialty has pre- 
viously been the weird aspect of the broad 
field of fantasy has taken a crack at arrange- 
ing an anthology of science fiction with the 
emphasis on the “literary” side. If he some- 
times slips and allows an occasional tale to 
enter which is predonderantly weird or fan- 



tasy, he generally “errs” in favor of a good 
story and can be excused with a quick wink 
at his prejudices. 

Outstanding in the collection are such 
tales as Master of the Asteroid by Clark 
Ashton Smith, in which story a stranded 
spaceman finds poignant beauty and death- 
dealing horror on a tiny, vagrant, sky-rock ; 
Forgotten by P. Schuyler Miller carries 
real power, as it tells of an earthman lost 
and cared for on the desert wastes of Mars 
by frugal, rabbit-like creatures of that world 
— of the rescue that comes years later and 
the emotional problem it presents; The 
Worm by David H. Keller, is a grim tale 
of a gigantic worm that burrows up from 
the depths of the earth and of a stubborn 
man who will not move from his property 
for the worm or anything else. 

Those who like Lovecraft may be pleased 
to find his short novel. At the Mountains 
of Madness, complete in this volume. Our 
third reading of this story found it as well- 
written and tedious as the first. Space 
would not permit even a thumbnail sketch 
of the superior contributions of Theodore 
Sturgeon, A. E. Van Vogt, George' Allan 
England, Nelson S. Bond, Harry Stephen 
Keeler, Henry Kuttner and many others. 
The collection is a good one and greatly 
enhanced by clear type, fine printing, paper 
and binding. 

HISTORY YET UNTOLD 

THE TORCH by Jack Bechdolt. Prime 
Press (Box 2019), Philadelphia, Poi 229 
pages. $2.50. 

From the pages of Argosy of 1920, The 
Prime Press has brought to light an almost 
forgotten novel by an author unfamiliar to 
fantasy followers. 

The civilization of the earth has come 
tumbling down, the key-stone pulled by the 
discovery of atomic energy. The world is 
reduced to near-savagery, but the Statue of 
Liberty still stands in New York Harbor. 
It is the legend of this future world that 
when the torch is rekindled, mankind will 
again begin his climb back toward the 
heights he once knew. 

The bulk of-^the tale is composed of fast 
action spark-plugged by a valiant young 
man named Fortune and his best girl Mary. 

The -volume is capably illustrated by L. 
Robert Tschirky. 




WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

Address comments to the Letter Editor, Fantastic Novels, 
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FROM THE EDITOR 
Dear Readers: 

You yourselves have noticed the wide diver- 
gence of opinion on the stories which are pub- 
lished in Fantastic Novels, and on those which 
are wanted first in the future. My problem is 
to weigh these opinions and also place in the 
balance my own ideas on which of the Munsey 
classics will please the most of the many read- 
ers. / 

So far, judging by your response, a fairly 
canny estimate has been made. To those of you 
who have become impatient or disappointed 
temporarily, I can say these words of cheer 
and comfort — We have quite a few years ahead 
in which to bring out these gems, and sooner 
or later everyone will be gratified with his 
chosen stories — the remainders of the trilogies 
and all. 

There seems to be an evenly balanced group 
on each side of the “More Merritt” and “No 
Merritt” argument. To your editor it appears 
that a new generation has come up which is 
very thankful to see some of Mr. Merritt’s 
famous stories for the first time. Well, how 
about letting them have one once in a while, 
with new pictures for our own edification? 

And speaking of pictures, you will be inter- 
ested to know that we have some fine ones by 
Leydenfrost and Paul, to be added occasionally 
to those of Finlay and Lawrence. 

Thank you, once again, with this July issue, 
for your never failing enthusiasm, your cheery 
advice and constructive discussions of our 
magazine. ' 

Sincerely, 

Mary Gnaedinger. 

COVER A CREDIT TO FINLAY 

One dozen Fire Roses to you, dear Miss 
Editor, for, another great issue of F.N.! 

The cover was a credit to Finlay. If Virg 
continues like that, he will make us fickle fen 
forget all about our cries for a Bok cover. 

You sure picked two swell yarns for that 
there March issue. I will not trouble you with 
the reasons why they were great, because no 
doubt my fellow letter writers will furnish 
enough of them, and I want to make this mes- 
sage as short as possible. 

Don’t make F.N. or F.F.M. monthly if it 
would mean lowering the quality of the ’zines 
one iota. I would rather have them as is. 

I see Ed Cox and others want Kline yams. 
By all meansi I’ve never read any of his stuff, 
but I sure would like to. 

How about some Cummings and Farley? 

How about “The Living Dead” or “Red 
Hawk” by Burroughs (two magazine stories I 



saw mentioned in a catalogue and am curious 
about) . 

If you are thinking of publishing Merritt’s 
poems (as Capt. Oscar Stroh suggested) why 
not consider Lovecraft and C. A. Smith? 

Best wishes for a bigger and better May F.N. 

Bill Calabrese. 

52 Pacific St., 

Stamford, Conn. 

' '*K 

ENJOYED “THE GOLDEN BLIGHT” 

I simply must say how much I enjoyed “The 
Golden Blight”. This story has a flavor all its 
own. Of course, all of the few previous things 
I have read by England (in past issues of F.F.M. 
and F.N.) were so different. 

Frank R. Paul should' have been given the 
task of illustrating “The Golden Blight”, per- 
haps. Such scenes as the furious driving at 
“fifty miles per hour”, in the “magnificent ma- 
chine” while looking for the strolling John 
Storm, are the kind of things Paul would have 
chosen. 

In this issue, containing the “Golden Blight”, 
I find four 'or five letters containing all the 
various ideas and ' solutions that I myself had 
thought out for making it possible to get the 
classics reprinted sooner. I found this reflected 
in point ‘^hree”, in Elliot Franklin’s letter. I 
hope that we will get FJ^. monthly, myself, 
Franklin! 

Also, more letters asking for the following 
are appearing: “Minos of Sardanes” and “Po- 
laris and the Goddess Glorian”. I refer to letters 
by Darrell C. Richardson, Elliot Franklin, and 
especially, the letter from Donald V. AUgier. 
These are the kind of letters I like. 

“The Toys of Fate”, although a good yam, 
was enhanced by the superb works of Law- 
rence. Lawrence is positively perfect. If they 
only had such artists in the days when the 
Munsey stories were first printed! 

We were notified as far back as the January 
issue of F.N., that Super Science was back. 1 
have not yet seen it on the stands. I am a good 
friend of Kris Neville, who says in a recent 
letter that he has a story coming up in it. 
Naturally, I am anxious to read it. Why has 
Super Science failed to show up? 

Finlay’s cover for “The Golden Blight”, 
though depicting an irrelevant scene, is still 
one of the best of the year. 

I would like to hear from two friends of mine, 
both readers, who owe me letters. They are 
Frank Leask, and Miss Margaret McIntyre. 

Bob Barnett. 

1107 Lyon, 

Carthage, Mo. 

Editor’s Note: Super-Science is on the news- 
stands. You can also subscribe to it. 
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“THE BEST THERE IS” 

It seems that “The Terrible Three” has been 
called everything from a masterpiece to down- 
right lotisy. I am afraid that my opinion of it 
falls in the latter category. 

I don’t think that there will be any such 
diversion of opinion about “The Golden Blight”. 
I think that it is a masterpiece of poetic justice 
If nothing else. There certainly is a lot of satis- 
faction in knowing the fate of England’s gold- 
hoarders. I think that if that is a sample of his 
work I am going to want to see a whole lot 
more of it. 

Being ^among the newer generation of fans, I 
am quite at a loss to know what to ask you to 
print, but I am of the opinion that 99 percent 
of it will be well worth reading. - 

I would like to see more of Taine’s work, 
though. Such things as “Seeds of Life” and 
“White Lily”. I would also like to see more 
Rider Haggard. How about Hodgson’s “Niglit 
Land”? There are few fantasy stories as im- 
pressive as that story. 

I can’t think of anything else that I would 
like to see in F.N., but I know that you will 
keep on giving us the best that there is to 
offer. 

L. W. McCormick. 

920 E. Vine St., . 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

WANTS MORE MERRITTALES 

My introduction to A. Merritt was via F.N, 
in “The Ship of Ishtar”. This is one of the most 
enchanting stories that I have ever read. I note 
that some readers of F.N. state that you' have 
published enough of Merritt’s stories, but I 
disagree for I hiave never read the “E)wellers 
in the Mirage” nor the “Face in the Abyss”. 
Again I would like an inclusion of Science Fic- 
tion in F.N., for after all, many of the fantastic 
claims in Science Fiction are present day reali- 
ties or are about to become so. The stories in 
both F.F.M. and F.N. I enjoyed most were 
“Ship of Ishtar”, A. Merritt, “The Golden 
Blight” by G. A. England, “The Purple Sap- 

S hire”, by J. Talne and the “Undying Monster” 
y J. Kerruish. 

I have heard much of the “Blind Spot” but 
have never read this story, but , would like to. 
Also, I sure would like to be able to read “Into 
the Infinite” which was, I believe, published in 
F.F.M. during the war years. I missed so many 
of these great stories during those years. I sure 
would like to see “Drink We Deep” by Zagat, 
“The Immortals” by Farley and any stories by 
Harl Vincent and Hal Clement, Flint, Kline, 
Cummings, Feam, Francis Stevens. I also 
would like to see “The Fire Princess” by old 
master E. Plamilton. With me, it’s the sto^ that 
counts. I consider, was it interesting, ' did I 
enjoy it? If I did, then it gave me relaxation, 
which is the chief function of any -story. Keep 
up the good work. 

Russ Brickeel. 

P. O, Box 823,' 

McCloud, Calif. 

P.S. Will welcome correspondence and will 
answer all letters. 



TOD ROBBINS ADMIRER 

With the March issue, F.N. begins its second 
year of republication. It also marks the return 
of one of the oldest — and best — of science-fic- 
tion writers— G. A. England, creator of the 
famous “Darkness and Dawn”. However, 
though I admire this author’s work greatly, I 
must admit to being a bit disappointed in “The 
Golden Blight”. The novel impressed me as noi 
being quite up to England’s standard; it failed, 
somehow, to satisfy. 

It began in the usual way: John Storm, like 
so many other science-fiction heroes, sets out 
to rid the world of its blackest menace — ^war. 
(I suppose I’m being unfair, inasmuch as the 
story was written so long ago, but this sort of 
thing must have been old stuff even then.) With 
the aid of the radiojector, he succeeds in trans- 
forming the world’s gold into a worthless (?) 
ash, thereby subjecting the people to, on a 
minor scale, exactly the same thing he is trying 
to stamp out. It costs dearly to act the part of 
peace-maker; is it worth it? 

And just what was accomplished? Surely the 
killing off of the money-lords did not constitute 
the gaining of his (Storm’s) aim? That, would 
merely provide an opportunity for the lesser 
money-mad big shots to jump into the breach 
and begin again the greedy cycle. 

Although the story ends on an optimistic 
note, I cannot find the slightest ground for opti- 
mism, since, with the annihilation of Murchison 
& Co., we’re right back where we started. But 
England was content to let his story end that 
way, and I guess we must be, too. 

“The Toys of Fate” is a crackerjack tale. The 
highest praise I can offer this yarn is to request 
more of the same; such as “Silent, White and 
Beautiful’’, “For Art’s Sake”,, “A Bit of a 
Banshee”, “The Son of Shaemas O’Shea”, 
“Cockrow Inn”, “Spurs”, and any others by the 
“incomparable” Tod Robbins. 

Also think it would be a fine idea to investi- 
gate (and print!) those Merritt poems men- 
tioned by Capt. Stroh in this issue. It would be 
a great service to the Merritt fans and col- 
lectors among us. 

James Ellis. 

604 10th St., S. W., 

Washington 4, D. C. 

COMPLETELY SUITED! 

The reason for my writing to you, letter edi- 
tor of F.N., is that for once you have an issue 
that completely suits me. Usually, I either like 
the short story or Ihe novel, but not both. I’m 
glad to say that “The Golden Blight” turned 
out to be a very good story despite its rather' 
awful, but fitting, name. 

Secondly, I thank you for printing Jim Gold- 
frank’s letter. Upon hearing that he wished to 
have my address I promptly wrote him and 
wrill probably start an enjoyable correspond- 
ence. I think that every editor should occasion- 
ally grant requests like that. It shows • that, 
despite the rumor, some editors are human. 

I hope you will not print any more of Mer- 
ritt’s work for a while. Though I consider his 
“Seven Footprints to Satan” and “Burn, Witch 
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Burn!’' the two best STF stories I have evei 
read, they are about the only works of his 
which I would call classics. 

“The Toys of Fate” was very good except 
that I just didn’t think that it held together in 
places. The thing probably being that at the 
time it was written some things were not 
known that are now known. This didn’t stop it 
from being a very good story, though. 

How about printing some of H. P. Lovecraft’a 
four novels? I’d be glad to read them. Or even 
H. G. Wells. 

Until the next time, so long. 

Phil Waggoner. 

2316^ Charleston Ave., 

Mattoon, 111. 

MERRITT DEVOTEE 

It has been quite a while since I first read a 
book of A. Merritt’s. I have read six of his 
masterpieces and always wish that there were 
six hundred of them. He presents a picture that 
surpasses all that even I have read. Ke was 
truly a great man and when he passed away 
the world was much poorer indeed. For the 
30th time I read “The Conquest of the Moon 
Pool” and never has such a fascination gripped 
my heart. ' 

I am deeply grateful that you have printed 
some of his works and I read and reread these 
stories until I know them off by heart. 

So again I say thank you for giving me an 
opportunity to read another great masterpiece 
of an amazing and “fantestic’^ man. 

Robert L. Coss. 

RD #3, 

Bellaire, Ohio. 

CLAD TO SEE ARGOSY YARNS 

To an old Fantasy and F.N. fan like myself, 
the strain of waiting from one month to the 
next for F.N. and F.F.M. is terrific. Now that 
Super Science has reappeared, the strain has 
eased a little, but in my opinion another maga- 
zine is needed to fill in the void. Then, by 
proper spacing, we could have a new magazine 
on the stands every week. 

Back in my high school days in the 20’s 
(gosh, it seems only last year, even though the 
calendar does say it is twenty years or morel), 
I was an Argosy bug, and would as soon have 
missed eating all day as to have missed an issue 
of “the magazine”. I acquired in devious ways 
about ten years’ complete issues, and had them 
on shelves in my “shack”. 

Then came college days, and I was away 
from home and somehow the Argosies got away 
from me. In the excitement of college, getting 
started to working, courtship, and early mar- 
ried life, they didn’t seem important. But with 
the passing of years I turn my thoughts more 
often back to the days of my youth. And what 
I wouldn’t give for those Argosies now! 

So you can imagine my joy when you gave 
us those old Argosy classics, such as “Blind 
Spot”, “Mad Planet”, and now comes “Red 
Dust” in the next issue. There are many of 
those outstanding stories buried in back files of 
Argosy which will fill us old-timers with un- 



speakable joy, and would also thrill the young- 
er fans who have never read them, and never 
can unless you give them to us. How about it, 
most Esteemed Editor? 

I should like to fill up the blank spaces in my 
files of F.F.M., Unknown, Unknown Worlds, 
Astounding and Amazing before 1938. I have 
two moving picture projectors, hundreds of fine 
books, many types of magazines, stamps and 
other articles to swap for them. Who can help 
me? 

Fantastically yours, 

Austin Windsor. 

619 Eligen St., 

Alton, III. 

NEVER LOSE THOSE ARTISTS! 

Fantastic Novels is right down my alley as a 
magazine. I recently mailed in my subscription 
renewal for twelve more issues, and I hope to 
renew the renewal many times. 

Thanks for giving us the three Merritt novels. 
With the new Finlay illustrations, it was almost 
like reading them for the first time. Don’t ever 
lose Finlay — or Lawrence. 

I have seldom read a letter from a fan with 
which I was in more complete agreement than 
the one written by Ben Indick in the March 
F.N. Please keep the stories fantastic. “The 
Terrible Tlu*ee” was wonderful in the charac- 
terization of Tweedledee and the yarn as a 
whole was extremely well written, but it was 
not Fantasy. I have no personal complaint 
against “Sevan Footprints” because, as far as 
I’m concerned, Merritt could have written a 
western story and it would still have been a 
better Fantasy than about forty per cent of the 
output in the field. 

Today, the readers of Fantasy are in a most 
unfortimate situation. For “original” stuff, we 
have only one bi-monthly weird magazine. (I 
am fully aware of the fact that one monthly 
mag^ine claims to be publishing Fantasy.) 
’Then we have F.N. and F.F.M,. and after that— 
nothing. So give us Fantasy only. I could 
breathe a bit easier on future F.N. policy if I 
could only forget the appearance of such atro- 
cities as “Unthinkable”, “City of the Dead” and 
“The Lion’s Way” in FJF.M. 

James C. TiBBirrs. 

304 Main St., 

Parkville, Mo. 

MARCH COVER WELL DONE 

As soon as I saw the name George Allan 
England in the March issue of F.N., I considered 
myself prepared for a good story. If the “Golden 
Blight” was as good as Mr. England’s excellent 
short, “The Thing from Outside”, I realized it 
just hadda be good. It exceeded the “good” by 
about a hundred kilometers. It was marvelous! 
The idea was original. The writing was master- 
ful. The illustrations were good. I enjoyed it 
Immensely. But 1 wish that it hadn’t been 
printed in the March 1949 issue of Fantastic 
Novels. 

Look, dear editor, for a long time now, you’ve 
been giving us a steady diet of stories about 
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E eople running around, yelling, screaming, 
eating their brains out against walls, side- 
walks, et al, and contributing to the general 
chaos. I will elucidate. 

First, we had “The Second Deluge” by Gar- 
rett P. Serviss. This and “Ship of Ishtar” have 
been the best novels printed so far in F.N. It 
told of a world in panic because of the Deluge. 

Next, in F.F.M. came “Nordenholt’s Million” 
by J. J. Connington. The world was in panic 
because of the destruction of nitrogen in all 
plants. 

Again, in F.F.M., came “The Scarlet Plague”, 
by Jack London. Everybody was going nuts 
because of (you guessed it) the Scarlet Plague. 

And now we have “The Golden Blight”. The 
world in a frenzy because of the destruction of 
gold. Give the world a rest, huh? No more 
land, no nitrogen, no more people (almost) and 
no gold. Boy, am I glad we’re on the silver 
standard. 

“The Toys of Fate” was an excellent story. It 
was also quite a relief. Instead of the whole 
world, only one little town was destroyed. 

I see that many of your readers gave you the 
well-known raspberry for publishing “The 
Terrible Three”. Well, ya brung it on yahself. 

By the way, the cover of the March ish was 
very well done. The contours of the face and 
clothes reminds me of Bok’s work! The inside 
illos were good, especially the one on pages 
102-103. 

Getting back to the “Golden Blight” for a 
moment. I wish to congratulate Mr. ^gland on 
one of the finest story endings I have ever seen. 
Those last fourteen paragraphs, with the end- 
ing. 

“Ring out old -shapes of foul disease, 

Ring out the narrowing Ixist of gold! 

Ring out the thousand wars of old. 

Ring in the thousand years of peace!” 

I think I’ll always remember that ending. It, 
you might say, is the direct opposite to the 
endings of the stories of M. R. James. James 
had a distressing way of abruptly ending the 
story with little warning. This is particularly 
distressing, considering the fine structure of the 
bulk of his story. 

I was disappointed in the absence of the fea- 
tures, such as the book reports, etc. which I 
enjoyed very much in the last issue. I suppose 
this was because of the length of the novel and 
the fact that the second story was a novelette 
instead of a short. I hope to see a few of these 
features in the next issue. 

Getting down to the mercenary part of my 
letter, I have the following pocket editions to 
trade. “The Ship of Ishtar”, by A. Merritt, “The 
Green Man”, by Harold M. Sherman, “The 
Pocket Book of Ghost Stories”, an anthology 
by Philip Van Doren Stem, “Dracula” by Bram 
Stoker, “Creep, Shadow!” by A. Merritt, “Bar 
the Doors”, an anthology by Alfred Hitchcock, 
"The Unexpected”, an anthology by Bennett 
Cerf, “The First Men in the Moon”, by H. G. 
Wells, “Terror at Night”, an anthology edited 
by Herbert Williams and “Fear and Trembling”, 
an anthology by Alfred Hitchcock. I am par- 
ticularly interested in any issues of Unknown 
Worlds, Weird Tales before 1930 and No’s 1, 2, 
and 5 of Avon Fantasy Reader. 



I would also like to make a couple of even 
trades. I vdll trade a copy of “Not Exactly 
Ghosts”, by Sir Andrew C^decott (with D/W) 
for a copy of “Unholy Relics”, by M. P. Dare 
(also must have D/W). Also will trade a copy 
of “The Forbidden Garden!’, by John Taine 
(with D/W) for “Genius Lou and Other 
Stories” by Clark Ashton Smith, (with D/W). 

Well, dear Editor, I will (for your sake and 
that of all the world) sign off for now. Eagerly 
awaiting “The Eye of Balamok”, which I have 
heard a lot about, in the next issue of ye fine 
magazine, I remain - 

Yours FANtastically,' 

Bennie Jacopetti. 

1892 Green St., 

San Fx’ancisco, Calif. 

I PREFERS ROBBINS TO ENGLAND 

The March 1949 issue was excellent with 
“Toys of Fate” far ahead of “The Golden 
Blight” even though G.A.E.’s tale was very 
good. Tod Robbins is always welcome. 

Glad to see “The Red Dust” coming up. I sure 
wanted to hear about Burl again. How about 
some of Homer Eon Flint’s works, soon? Con- 
sidering that he wrote part of “The Blind Spot” 
with Hall, he’s been sadly overlooked by 
Fantastic Novels. By the way, there must be a 
few short pieces of Austin Hall that we haven’t 
had yet. 

Now ^e real reason I wanted to put in my 
two cents’ worth is: We fans want an Editor’s 
page, we need one in F.N. and also in F.F.M. 
Gad, it was one of the most enjoyable features 
about the old F.F.M. and F.N. Please! 

E. Wood. 

31 N. Aberdeen St., 

Clucago 7, 111. 

“THE REAL TOD ROBBINS” 

Just a fairly brief affair (hah). I finally got 
around to buying the March F.N. with “Golden 
Blight”, and want to say that despite the cover, 
it looks grand. (I was really hoping you’d have 
Paul illustrate it; he did all F.F.M.’s yarns by 
England) . Despite the indubitable abridgement, 
the novel looks tops. And having promptly 
read “The Toys of Fate”, I can say here is file 
Real Tod Robbins! No melodrama, murder or 
semi -fantasy, but a pure fantasy in the tradi- 
tion of his masterpiece, “Who Wants a Green 
Bottle?.” Furthermore, it is worthy of classifica- 
tion as a “fantastic mystery” which few of 
F.F.M.’s adventure stories rate. It is equal to 
"Wild Wullie, the Waster” and close to “The 
Whimpus”, which was a remarkable yam in- 
deed. 

Keep any and all Tod Robbins stories com- 
ing! Lawrence’s first drawing for it was ex- 
cellent, and as close to L.P.D. Fate as one could 
expect. Robbins certainly has a knack for mak- 
ing the weird and fantastic live! Combined with 
a writing flair that blends fast pace with lei- 
surely, well-drawn description, his stories are 
indeed “gems”, as you described “Toys of Fate” 
in its advance notice in 1942. He gets the 
quality of folk-lore and legend into h^ story, 
and with no difficulty. His Hell in the afore- 
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mentioned “Green Bottle” is very vivid, and 
indeed sets one to wondering — and to obtaining 
the bottles! I 

George Allan England, somehow, is left out 
in discussion of the great fantastic tale writers, 
because Merritt is so prominent; and yet Eng- 
land’s adventures still have an epic swing to 
them that few other writers for the pulps catch 
(few writers, that is!) . His scene of the desolate, 
jungle-ridden New York — and the world, after 
a 1000 year sleep is done so capably that one 
accepts it without hesitation. The adventures 
are all believable, and if a little sentiment is 
slipped over, the novel is as fine in 1949 as in 
1912 or whenever it was first written. I recently 
obtained his “Flying Legion” which can qualify 
as fantastic, and am getting quite a kick out of 
it. He makes the reader swallow the doggoned- 
est melodrama without flinching! 

Ben Indick. 

443 Jersey Ave., 

Elizabeth, N. J. 

FINLAY COVER UP TO STANDARD 

I have finished reading the March issue of 
F.N. containing “The Golden Blight”. 

The plot seemed to me skim milk thin and 
the theme old-fashioned. In short, I didn’t like 
it. Perhaps I’m in a minority class, but I for 
one find the so-called old classics, old. Most 
of them are antiquated in style and plot form 
and seldom bear more than one reading. 

This story has a 1912 copyright date and was 
written when the U.S. was on the gold standard^ 
and World War One was creeping up. This 
sermon against the horrors of war, (for it must 
be regarded as such) was very well put into a 
fantasy as a means of expressing the author’s 
feelings. 

This issue, however, wasn’t a complete fail- 
ure, for it had a story fully worthy of the title 
“classic”. I mean, of course, “The Toys of Fate” 
a story that can bear consistent reading. 

Finlay’s cover was up to his admirable stand- 
ards and the interior illustrations of Lawrence 
were better than usual. 

' For the fans who need them, I still have some 
magazines (all mint and trimmed). There are 
mostly Amazings, Fantastics, and some Star- 
tling. (Dates 1940-48), Merritt’s “Metal Mon- 
ster” and “Face in the Abyss”. (Avon Ed.) 
Also a few books (mint) some of which are: 

“The Survivor”— Denis Parry; “The Branding 
Needle” — Eugene Sue; “Cursed be the Treas- 
ure” — H. B. Drake; “Eric Bright Eyes” — H. R. 
Haggard; “Numerology and Man and His Life- 
belts”— E. T. Bell. 

All books and magazines are reasonably 
priced. Kindly write for list or call at my apart- 
ment. 

Milton Reich. 

2139 Grand Ave., 

New York 53, N. Y. 

TRIBUTE TO A. MERRITT 

I have been reading fantastic stories for over 
four years now, but to tell you the truth, I 
never have run into an author that could touch 
this genius for writing such a gripping tale. 



Let me honestly say that “Seven Footsteps to 
Satan” was really a gem of a story. I’ve run 
across some stories that to me were good, in 
fact, very good, but never was one so evenly 
balanced. Man! that climax was superb, such 
gripping qualities. Why, I was at work and I 
was asked to relieve a fellow, but I told him 
to wait till I finished the story first. And the 
climax, Yawoh! It’s beyond compare. Keep up 
the good work, A. Merritt, you’ve reached the 
top of my list of topnotch v/riters in Fantasy! 

The short story “Amen Ra” was a very good 
short novel. That’s the kind of stories that selL 
Keep up the good work, say I, and I’U keep 
buying your mags. 

If there are any fantastic fans that would 
care to write to this ex G-I., I’d be more than 
pleased to answer all letters promptly and 
that’s not fantasy^ My age, 26. O.K.? 

So till ! see my letter in your readers page, 
I’ll remain 

' Fantastically yours, 

L. J. Martin. 

(Jim to my Friends) 

27 Morton PI., 

Augusta, Maine. 

ABOUT LEINSTER’S CLASSIC 

It is gratifying to read so purely atmospheric 
a piece as Leinster’s “The Mad Planet”, which 
achieves a quality of other-worldliness not com- 
pletely separated from reality. Stories like this, 
along with Merritt’s and a few others, gave rise 
to the Munsey legend in fantasy. Few writers 
of the present era manage to inject the atmos- 
phere of the non-ordinary into their work; Ray 
Bi'adbury, in his better moments, and C. L, 
Moore, are exceptions. They deal mostly in 
fantasy, while Leinster’s novelette was a fine 
blend of both fantasy and science-fiction. A 
tale of “The Mad Planet’s” calibre makes me 
wonder if perhaps the “good old days” of 
fantasy pulp fiction were really a couple of de- 
cades ago, as has often been claimed. 

Of late there have been some signs of con- 
fusion in your letter sections, mostly about 
Burroughs’ titles. Mr. Coriell, in the February 
F.F.M. informed some people about “The Red 
Star of Tarzan”; now, in the March F.N. a Mr. 
Latimer is well-informed on unpublished Bur- 
roughs titles with the exception of the' novel 
“Land of Hidden Men”. I should like to add to 
the general confusion: “Land of Hidden- Men” 
was published as “Jimgle Girl”. Burroughs had 
a habit of changing titles of magazine serials 
when they were issued between hard covers. 

The other stories mentioned are novelettes; 
only one, “The Resurrection of Jimber Jaw", 
-appeared in Argosy. “Tarzan and the Cham- 
pion” and “Beyond the Farthest Star” were in 
Blue Book in the issues April, 1940 and January 
1942 respectively. “Tarzan and the Jungle Mur- 
ders” (an atrocious tale, by the way, and as 
unlike Burroughs as the Weismuller movies), 
can be foimd in the June 1940 number of 
Thrilling Adventures. And most fans know 
that “The Scientist’s Revolt” was the lead story 
for the second issue of Fantastic Adventures, 
July, 1939. 

But Charles Miller and others need not 
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despair In their enthusiastic search for unpub- 
lished “Tarzan” novels. There .is one, serialized 
In Argosy for August 23, August 30 and Sep- 
tember 6, 1941. It was entitled “The Quest of 
Tarzan”, which is not to be confused with the 
published novel “Tarzan’s Quest”, which was 
called “Tarzan and the Immortal Men” as a 
Blue Book serial. It is perplexing, isn’t it? The 
Argosy “Quest” was illustrated by Virgil Finlay 
and I do not have copies for sale. It wasn’t a 
very good story anyway, using several old Bur- 
roughs gimmicks, but as good as .most Bur- 
roughs stuff that came out after 1935. 

Since there is a new reprint edition of “Tar- 
zan”, ‘‘Mars” and “Venus” stories available for 
a dollar, with more scheduled for the future 
and because practically all of “the old master’s” 
novels can be obtained from fantasy book deal- 
ers at more or less reasonable prices, I’d suggest 
you avoid bringing out any “Mars,” “Venus” 
or “Pellucidar” etc., adventures; only a rare 
item like “Beyond 'Thirty”, originally a news- 
paper serial, would be acceptable. As for Kline, 
for whom I note many demands in the letter 
column of late, I’d say “no” again. For, while 
in the Burroughs tradition, Kline’s efforts 
lacked the atmosphere apparent in the early 
John Carter books. One exception is probably 
Kline’s “Planet of Peril’’; otherwise his writ- 
ings were merely cloak-and-sword antics 
transported to other worlds. 

I’d enjoy more bits like “The Mad Planet”, 
which is an ambiguous request, but anyway, 
less adventure and more effect, and writing 
ability like Leinster’s. 

John Bernard. 
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I am offering for sale a virtual mint copy of 
“The King in Yellow” by R. W. Chambers. 
This is a first edition — not to be had for any 
price in a great many cases. 

The price is $30.00, C.O.D. 

R. G. Hubler. 

17151 Oak View Dr., 

Encino, Calif. 

OUR COVERS EXCELLENT 

I have never written to you before but I feel 
that I must get this off my chest. Your choice 
of stories recently instead of improving seems 
to be deteriorating. For example “The Golden 
Blight”. 

This story simply cannot be conceived as, 
of belonging in Fantastic Novels. It would be 
more appropriate in a detective story magazine. 
Now as to favorable comments. Your covers 
are excellent and vividly illustrate the story. 

I would also like to make an appeal to my 
fellow readers. I’m interested in getting back 
numbers. Especially any of the “Polaris Tril- 
ogy”. 

Would like to get some Haggard novels. 
Would like to get price lists and dates. 

Leo Lobez,. 

7 Hester St., 

New York 2, N, Y. 
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J. U. GIESY FAN 

I have been disappointed in the stories with 
the exception of “Jason, Son of Jason” that you 
have selected for Fantastic Novels, 

In the first place, I think you are publishing 
too many of Merritt’s stories. They are all good, 
but have been reprinted too many times. The 
kind of novels I like to read, and I think others 
will agree with me, are the unobtainable ones, 
for instance, O. A. Kline’s “Swordsman of 
Mars”, “Outlaws of Mars”, and the balance of 
the “Polaris Trilogy”. 

However, thank you for bringing back 
Fantastic Novels, as I finally did get to read 
“Jason, Son of Jason”, I had given up hope of 
running across it. 

Yours for more long novels, 

Walter J. Sargeant. 

3331 De Forest Dr., 

Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 

LIKES OUR YARNS 

This is my first letter to either F.N. or F.F.M. 
I am very pleased and siirprised by the type of 
stories published in them. Most of the other 
magazines are decidedly trashy, but this maga- 
zine has excellent stories. 

Being a new reader, I would like to get some 
back issues, If anyone who has such issues is 
willing to part with them would write. I would 
appreciate it very much, 

I don’t feel I’m enough of an expert on 



Fantasy to offer my opinions of them, so I’ll 
skip that usual part of the letters. 

Anyone wishing to correspond with a Fan- 
tasy Fan, preferably 16 or 17 years old, if you 
write to me will be assured of an answer. 

Jack Pizza. 

East Meredith, N. Y. 

APPEAL TO TRADERS 

Although you will never hear anything but 
favorable comments from me, this is more or 
less a plea. 

Due to a recent fire, I lost both collections of 
F.F.M. and FJ^. Now I have been slowly build- 
ing both collections back but need a few more 
prewar issues of both magazines, so I will offer 
a trade. I have about 25 copies of Weird Tales 
and a few more of assorted fantasy. I will trade 
for 10 copies of either F.F.M. or F.N. or soma 
of both. I would like to have those before and 
including 1941. I will gladly defray shipping 
costs both ways. 

James W. Moore. 

Rt. 2, Box 110, 

Morganton, N. C. 

NICE WORK! 

Congratulations on George Allan England 
and his fine novel “The Golden Blight”. Very 
interesting. Although not on the same superior 
level as previous fantasy classics, the tale was 
enjoyable throughout. I particularly liked the 
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Is registered to practice before the U. S. Patent Office. Write 
for further ^rticulars as to patent protection and procedure and 
"Invention Record" form at once. No obligation. 

McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 

Registered Patent Anomeya 

1303 Victor Building Waahington 1, P. C. 
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FANTASTIC NOVELS 

quotation on page 27 by the character Storm 
“Whatever contains gold is meat to me.” More 
by this same author very soon in the future. 

The front cover and the readers’ section was 
neither bad this issue. Nice work. 

I am still bothered by the same question. 
When is F.N. going to become monthly? 

James W. Ayers. 

609 First St., 

Attalla, Ala. 

PLEASED WITH F.N. 

I have just finished reading the March issue 
of FJ^. and found it very enjoyable. 

George Allan England’s novel of the destruc- 
tion of world finance, although not brilliant, 
was excellent reading and made good sense in 
its philosophy. There was, through the entire 
plot, a note of irony, since it was published in 
1912 — two years before World War I. 

The idea of all the world’s gold disappearing 
is novel and was expertly handled in G. A. 
England’s “The Golden Blight”. I must say, the 
story certainly appealed to me, but I coriess, 
it was not fantastic enough to suit my taste's. 
Also the story was a trifle old — ^but please, don’t 
misunderstand me — I earnestly hope that you 
have more such stories as this in the near 
future. 

Concerning “The Toys of Fate” — this is un- 
doubtedly a small masterpiece — it was written 
well and . above all, a brilliant plot. There’s not 
much else to say on the matter — except — 
bravo. Tod Robbins. 

Changing the subject, I wish you would re- 
print some of the more modern stories — I’m 
sure there are some good ones. 

These are some of the stories that I would 
like to see in F.N. or F.F.M. in the future: 

"Out of the Silent Planet” by C. S. Lewis; 
“The Shadowy Thing,” by H. B..Drake; “The 
Wonder Stick” by Stanton A. Coblentz; “Sinis- 
ter Barrier” by Elric Frank Russell; “Vengeance 
of Gwa” by S. Fowler Wright; “The Silver 
Peril” by Maryse Rutledge. 

In closing I can say that I would appreciate 
any story of Algernon Blackwood, Ray Brad- 
bury, or H. P. Lovecraft. 

> Fantastically Yours, 
Bing Clark. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE 

I am one of your fans, silent ones, that is, 
having read all Science Fiction magazines of 
all kinds for the last 17 years. However, I am a 
very poor writer so have never written before. 
This, though, seems the time to let down my 
hair and try to get a letter in somewhere. You 
see, I have quite a few magazines I would like 
to sell or trade, due to the fact that we work 
for construction and seem to keep on the move 
about twice a year, so . right now I have 
so many and I can’t keep moving them around 
with me, do not wish to destroy them so am 
in the greatest of hopes that you will help me 
out and publish this letter. 

Anyone who is interested, send me a request 





WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

for my list, together with a stamped envelope 
for a reply. 

Mrs. Jessie LiNEBABCiai. 

General Delivery, 

Kingman, Ariz. 

P.S. I really enjoy your magazines and intend 
to keep reading all of them I can get. Keep up 
the good work. Jessie. 

NO COMPLAINTS 

I’ve got no complaints to make. You get my 
quarters regularly. 

How about reviving Astonishing now that 
S.S.S. is back? As soon as I get a couple of 
F.F.M.’s I’ll have a complete set of all your 
mags. ^ 

When do we get “Green Fire’’? Seems it was 
requested in ’40 and still no results. Well, o.k., 
you’re doing better. Now for a notice I’d like 
to see in a early issue. I’ve got hundreds of 
mags to trade for early F.F.M., F.N., Weird 
before ’40, Unknown, and A.S.F. ’44 and ’45. 

Please send a want list, and I’ll answer all 
letters. 

Howard Dev<»e. 

16536 Evanston, 

Detroit 24, Mich. 

WANTS H. E. FLINT 

I hope this letter will see print as I have a 
few books which I wish to sell: E. E. Smith’s 
“Skylark Three”, “Triplanetary”, and “Skylark 
of Valeron”; E. R. Burroughs’ “The Mucker”; 
“A Treasury of Science Fiction”, edited by 
Groff Conklin; S. F. Wright’s “Deluge”; A. E. 
van Vogt’s “Sian”; etc. Anyone interested, 
please write. 

One thing more, dear editor: you are doing 
an injustice to readers of science fiction in not 
publishing Homer Eon Flint’s “The Planeteer”, 
“The Queen of Life”, “The Man in the Moon”, 
“The Devoliitionist”, and “The Emancipatrix”. 

Richard A. McLellan. 

2924 North 58th St., 

Omaha 4, Nebraska. 

LIKES OUR BOOK REVIEWS 

Both Fantastic Novels and Famous Fantastic 
Mysteries are superb magazines. No other fan- 
tasy magazines are even close. I especially like 
the idea of the book reviews. I find your 
magazines the most difficult to obtain at the 
newsstands. I have to rush or they are sold. 

W. E. Melleh. 

449 E. 14 St., 

N. Y. City 9, N. Y. 

WANTS “ORIGINALS” 

Wanted: “Originals” by Virgin Finlay. I pre- 
fer the cover illustrations to interiors. Also any 
cover by Lawrence. Correspondents are re- 
quested to list condition and price. 

Cordell Mahaney. 

1252 Magazine St., 

Vallejo, Calif. 



CUTS YOUR RUDE COST 7S% 

Make every sHave a new 
blade aha ve ... easier : 
more comfortable: 

Get an INGERSOLL 
STROPPER. It hones 
and strops each 
blade to a bar- 
ber’s edge. 

Better shaves 

at 75% less. Easy to use. 

Full iustructiona ' 
come ^th each 
Stropper. For any 
type of blade. 



— Petipald 

If your dealer can't supply you, 
order direct — give make or . 
four blado. No C.O.D.’t 



INGERSOLL STROPPER 

DURHAM ENDERS RAZOR CORP. 
MYSTIC, CONN. 



INYENTORS-PiirfNrS 

If you have t valuablo iQTaiitLoii, Iho uiual procodura Ifl 
to Butborlzo a preliminary seareta through appropriate 
ciaBBOB of n. 8. patents, ^1 b firm I 0 registered to prao* 
tloe before the Patent Office,— Is available to make euoh 
a search and to report to you concerning the probable 
Pj^ntabillty of your Invention. Booklet and convenient 
fivldenoe of Invention" form sent upon request. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 

477>H Merlin Building, Woshiiigton 6, D. JC. 




BimNMmiGATCik 



RECOGNIZED & APPROVED 
SCHOOL OF INVESTIGATION 

’’BxtensionTraining Division’- 
Learn a prefitsbie and interesting profetsion while 
earning at home in your spare time. Free Placement 
Service aulsts graduates to obtain good positions. 
State If Veteran. Write For Free Booklet S 



.NATIONAL vDETECTIVE ACADEM 

- 257. spUTH SPRING STREET 

■ Xb s > a n g ei eV. i V; i fo r n i a ' . - 



SORE MUSCLES? 




BODY ACHES? 

When muscles are stiff and 
sore from unusual exercise or 
strain, use HEET®, the lini- 
ment that’s strong yet does not 
burn the skin. Wonderful re- 
lief from muscular soreness 
cornea as comforting HEET 
quickly starts to penetrate. Just 
brush it on with the applicator. 
HEET starts at once to ease 
muscular pain and keeps on 
working for hours, warms and 
soothes the painful area. 
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OF fhe*r»m#tl# 

^ (uBiMof A8THMAD0R 

bring nBuIng r«lkf frg* tha ayaptona 
or broncbini nitbBb. Try It .todayr 
gawdor, algvatto or plpo aalxtura. 



You Gan ay 
Learn to ■ * 




Trained ArtiiU Are Capable of Karning $69, $80 And 
More Weekly. Many of our graduatea are novr- enjoying 
eucceasful Art careers. By our practical method, famous 
aince 1014. we teach you Commercial Art, Cartooning 
and Designing AT HOME IK YOUR SPARE TIME. Write 
for* details in FREE BOOK **Art for Pleasure and Trot- 



it,*' expJalns.eourse.snd commercial opportunities In art. 
TWO' ARTISTS' OUTFITS furnished. STATE AGE. ‘ * 

STUDIO 997R. WASHINGTON 
in 5-1 5th Street, N. W. 



O. i. APPROVED 

SCHOOL OF ART 
Washington 5, 0. C. 



”Sint» itaa" 



8 uick relief with Dent's. Use Dent’s Tooth. 

urn or Dent’s Tooth Drops for cavity tooth- 
aches. Use Dent.’s Dental Poultice tor pain or 
: soreness in gums or teeth. At all drug stores. 



- DENTA^^ ’ 



M A K E EXT RA M0N E Y 



Build Steady Repeat Business 

No ImroBtnient — No Exporioncoe 

I UNION UBEL BOOK MATCHES 

Olrect from America's Largest Exclusive 
Union Label_Book Match Manufacturers. 



We feature PETTY Glamour Girls. See- . 
Dies, handsome Dog series and NEW AD- 1 
DISPLAY DOUBLE BOOK MATCHES. 
Make BIG PROFIT QUICK. Write To- 
for SPECIAL OFFER and FREB 



UMIOH 

fcOOK Iday for SPECIAL OFFER 
J^^POWERHOUBE selling kit. 

— -^^SUPERIOR MATCH CO. 

[Itept. S-79, 7823 S. areenwoed, Chleeee 




Dr. Scholl’s Fast Relief and 



Don’t wait! Get Dr. Scholls 
SOLVBX todayl This famous 
pTescription of Dr._ SchoU’e 
quickly relieves itching, kills 
Angi of Athlete's Foot on 
contact, aids rapid healing 
of red, raw, cracked or ^ ' 
peeling skin. Insist on i 
Dr. ^oU’a SOLVEX. 

In Liquid, Ointment^ 
or Potraer fonai 



FANTASTIC NOVELS" 

NEEDS ASSISTANCE 

I have just finished reading “What Do You 
Think?” and I’ll tell yoii what I think, I think 
that A". Merritt’s stories are superb. I have read 
“Bum, Witch, Burn!”, “Creep, Shadow!”, “The 
Moon Pool”, “Conquest of the Moon Pool”, 
“Ship of Ishtar” and some of his short stories. 
Can anyone tell me about ^others? 

But to get down to the real reason for my 
writing this letter. Some time ago I set but to 
read a story entitled “Children of the' Lens” 
by E. E. Smiih. At the time it was being pub- 
lished in a magazine entitled Astounding 
Science Fiction. It started as a serial in the 
November 1947 issue and was to be continued 
for four issues. I was really enjoying the story 
body and soul when the greatest tragedy, in 
my life occurred. The only newsstand that' the 
town in which I live has got, discontinued the 
purchase of aforesaid magazine. Can someone 
bring me out of the darkness of interstellar 
space by sending me a copy of' the last part or 
by telling me where I may acqiiire one? Please! 

I also wish to state a fact which everyone 
knows, or should by this time, that FJ^. is one 
of the best scientifiction magazines. 

I am a lonely teen-ager stuck in a small 
town. Can anyone, take time out to write to 
me? 

Wayne Emmons. 

Bristol, Vermont. 

CAN YOU INFORM HER? 

Believe it or not, this is the first fan letter 
I' have ever written to a magazine. But after 
twelve years of reading Fantasy and Science 
Fiction (I began at the tender age of ten) I 
think it is time that I began thanking someone 
for so many years of enjoyment. 

Now I would like a little information. I am 
trying to find out if A. Merritt’s stories were 
ever published in hard cover form. I would 
like to have a full collection of his writings. 

Millicent L. Hall. 

2755 W. Jackson Blvd., 

Chicago 12, 111. 

SWAP OFFER 



Well, well, so we’ve added a book review 
dept, to FJ^., I see. ’That should go over well 
both with readers, who will thus learn of 
books that they might otherwise have "'missed, 
and with the publishers of those books. 

Glad to see a George Allan England yam. 

I have quite a number of back issues of 
fantasy and science-fiction magazines to trade, 
some dating back to 1926, plus quite a few 
books. 

Richard H. Jamison. 

8600 Mathilda Ave., 

• St. Louis 23, Mo. 
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PAY LESS-GET THE BEST! SlNSATIONAl 

fACTORY-TO-YOU SAVINGS AT Omcr-fROIIIl-rACTORY PRICIS 



I A:T E;ST"S J 

GENUINE FI B R E 

SEAI ^ 
COVERS 



2. Full 
Back and 
Front Seat 
Protection ! 



4. Adds In- 
stant Class 
to Your Carl 



I. Smooth 
Glove-Like 
Fit*. 



AT way BtiOW 
FACTORY PRICES 



Same Superb Quality As 
Cavers Selling At Over 3 Times 
These Bargain Prices! Buy direct and SAVE 

TREMENDOUSLY on smartest, new style, color 
glamorous seat covers! Lacquer-coated to repel 
water. ART-CRAFT Genuine Fibre Seat Covers are 
r'.ouble-stitched, trimmed with rich leatherette for 
extra long, luxury wear! Expertly tailored. RICHER, 
STRONGER, Revolutionary— New ET,ASTICIZED 
SLIP-OVER SIDES assure FAULTLESS FIT . . 

NO INSTALLATION COST! All in stunning Scotch 
Plaids of soft, harmonious multi-color weaves! Make 
old cars look like new new cars even more elegant! 

smartest scotch plaids 

YOUR choice 
SPARKLING COLORSf 




The Exact 



Same Ma 



terial Uted 



n Covert 



Sellino Up 
to $30 I 



5. MONEY 
SAVING! 
STURDY! 1 



WHATEVER 


YOUR CAR 


HEREARE YOURCOVERSI 


Guaranteed perfect fit for 


every popular make and 


model, old 


or new, in- 


eluding— 




BUICK 


LaSALLE 


CADILLAC 


LINCOLN 


CHEVROLET 


MERCURY 


CHRYSLER 


NASH 


DeSOTO 


OLDSMOBILE 


DODGE 


PACKARD 


FORD 


PLYMOUTH 


FRAZER 


PONTIAC 


HUDSON 


STUDEBAKER 


KAISER 


TERRAPLANE 


LAFAYETTE 


WILLYS 


And Many Others 


SENT ON 


APPROVAL 



1 

AO*' 1 



EASILY INSTALLED^ 
TAKES A FEW MINUTES! 

(on all make cars) 
Specify style for YOUR car. 



TYPE A — Solid 
back for t-door se- 
dan. ..front or rear. 
Hear for coach or 
coupe. 

TYPE B — Divided 
back, solid seat for 
front coupe or coach. 
TYPE C — Individ- 
ual .seats or bucket type 
for divided back and seat. 





BUY AT DIRECT 
FACTORY-TO-YOU 
PRICES. ACT NOW 
Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed or 5 Day 
Money-Back TEST 
AT OUR RISK. 



MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

' w ith 5 - Day F R E E T r i d I 



SENT ON APPROVAL! SEND NO MONEY! 



I ART-CRAFT CO., Dept. 27 

I I02& Brood St., Newark 2, N. J. h 

■ Gentlemen: Kindly rush AUT-CRAFT Seat Covers * 
"on special 5-day Money-Rack Inspection Offer. | 

IColor 2nd Color 

I Q Fvill set front & back covers $7.95. My car is a | 

- 19... Make ■ 

i □ Front seat cover only, $3.98. □ 2-door p] 4 -door * 
I □ Rack seat cover only, $3.98 □ Type A Q Type B I 
I □ Type C I 

“ □ On delivery I’ll pay postman purchase price ■ 
I plus few cents postage and C.O.D. charges. ■ 

|Name I 

I Address | 

■city Zone State | 

(PLEASE PRINT) 



,|^ $ purchase price enclosed. You pay postage. ■ 















WPROFITS. 

Customers everywhere eeger to buy these unique “Zip-On ... Zip> 
Otr shoes RIGHT NOW! 

Top quality glove-sott leather . . . Mason craftsmanship . . . aston- 
ishing Zipper shoes lead record-breaking Mason line of over 200 
superb styles of dress, work, sport shoes for men and women, with 
Leather jackets. Raincoats, and other fast-selling items. A line that 
maintains Mason's 45 -year reputation for LEADERSHIP. 

POWERFUL NATIONAL ADVERTISING 

I'owcriul National AUvertlsing In S.ATrilDAY EVENING POST. 
LIFE, UOOLi IIULSEKKEI’INU . . moh'S oI otlicr powniu) 

Nurioriul M;i*;a/ine.s paves ilie way tor you, 

SALES POTENTIAL TRIPLED 

rash in .NOW. Help the people in your territory get highest 
iluiiUty. mo.st comfortable exclusive Feature footwear thev can 
ever buy Jnr the moDcy. Give them exclusive Personal Fitting 
Service and help yourself ro a .sweet, steady, ever-growing iDt nmel 



SELL MASON'S 
GENUINE RUBBER 
RAINCOATS 

SHI fast. Big iiroUts for 
you! Guaranri-f (1 water- 
proof in heaviest rain- 
storms . . (huu'^ands of 

oustomers nil arounil you. 




MASON'S 

LEATHER JACKETS 

Keep prolits mllirii; In 
wUtL these soft, pliable, 
M-t touch anfl warm, (ung- 
wearing I/calluT .lacUets 
of ,spe<*ian.v di'-ssed hides. 
Low Price — amazingly 
liberal couiiiii.'i.siuu:! I'ur 
yr"' 



MASON’S 

MANY ADVANTAGES! 

150,000 Pairs of Shoes! 

You draw on our .stock of 
150,000 pair.s of fine shoe.s in 
over 150 different styles plus 
immense daily factory-output. 
What a selection exact size 
and width with perfect fit in 
the wanted style and color 
crci i/ time! More shoes than 
your customei's could find in 
many stores combined! 

EVERY MASON SALESMAN 
AN EXPERT SHOE FITTER 



Lcam to fit every customer through Ma.son simple, 
accurate. ca.sy-(o-learn mcrlioih. Ma-son TUAlNS 
VOr and makiN you a Kxja-rt and rt-rtinnl 

SUoff Fltif’r. Mason h»*li'S you build u Hig Moip-v- 
.Making, Permanent, Ih.-pcai Shoe liusinessl 



GET SAMPLE OUTFIT FREE! 

SHI the great .Mason Zin^EIX Shoe and hundreds of other newest 
stylts and mnilHsl Get Big FREE Sample Outtltl Be first In 
>'Our lerritoryl 

MEN AND WOMEN WELCOME COMFORT OF 
1^/ Air Cushioned V elvet-Eez Shoes 



Show men and women exclu- 
sive Alr-Pushioned Velvet - 
Eez sboe.s that cradle foot 
on 10.000 tiny air bub- 
blcsl Many report they 
sell on six out of 
every ten caLlsI 



fv 



MASON 



SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept.^^RS Chippewa Falls, Wis. 



MASON SHOE MFC. CO. 

Depf. M-B58, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

RUSH ine your great New Free Sample Outfit. 
Include your Automatic Selling Plan and send 
tbe book 5,000 Salmnen wrote for me. I want 
to berame a Foot Expert and Certified Shoe 
Expert . . . and start making big money fapt. 
Send everytbinp FREE and Prepaid. 

f5(y own shoe size la ) 




